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T’o our Friends and Subscribers. 


We commence the fifth volume of the Messen- 
ger with renewed thanks to our subscribers and 
contributors, and to the public generally, inclu- 
ding the corps editorial, for their generous support 
and indulgence for the last four years. It will be 
remembered, that at the beginning of our work, 
it was strictly an experiment of doubtful results. 
In the south, especially, no such publication had 
been able to maintain itself against the usual dis- 
couragements which attend literary adventure; and 
our writers of genius had either: wasted their 
powers in uncongenial pursuits, or sought an op- 
portunity of displaying them in distant states, 
where taste and talent were more amply rewarded. 
We flatter ourselves we have had some humble 
share in awakening a more laudable spirit on the 
south side of the Potomac. Many young men, 
we have reason to think, have been induced to es- 
say their strength in literary composition, who 
might otherwise have shrunk from the trial. Our 
pages have been frequently enriched by the chaste 
and beautiful productions of woman’s mind ; and 
even veterans, who for years had reposed on their 
laurels, have been tempted once more to gird on 
their armor, and re-enter the lists of intellectual 
strife. Thus far we have had much to lighten 
the cares and toils ef our journey, and we still 
feel every inducement to persevere. It would be 
uncandid, however, not to acknowledge, that not- 
withstanding the undoubted success and approba- 
tion which the Messenger has received, it ought 
to be considered as still an experiment, and liable 
to all those vicissitudes which beset similar estab- 
lishments. We are aware that in this country at 
least, the empire of literature, like that of law and 
politics, is subject to constant and sometimes vio- 
lent. fluctuations ; and we have no right to hope 
for an exemption from the common lot. We may 


be said to have made four annual voyages with} 


success, and yet may even encounter shipwreck in 
the fifth, unless favored with prosperous gales and 
sustained by an effective equipment. Competitors 
are rising in every direction to contend with us 
for a share of public patronage; and it would be 
folly to close our eyes to the fact, that whilst com- 
petition, to a certain degree, is rather useful than 
otherwise, beyond that point it is too often a death 
struggle, in which the least powerful must yield. 
There are other dangers which the literary press 
especially, is doomed to encounter—in the fastidi- 
ousness, variety, and mutability of the public taste. 
Whilst some of our readers are content with plain 








nutritious food, others require a larger infusion of 
spice. Some become wearied by long and grave 
articles—whilst othersome (as Hawkeye expresses 
it,) are not satisfied with the brief and sportive sal- 
lies which occasionally embellish our pages. In not 
a few instances, a portion of our constituents have 
held us responsible for all the sentiments contained 
in all the articles of our correspondents; a rule so 
unreasonable in itself, that we would not be bound 
even to argue the question with the malcontents. 
There is also another class of our subscribers 
which we confess occasions us much perplexity. 
We allude to those who continue to lend us their 
names and even cheer us with their smiles—but 
yet are unhappily forgetful of the terms of publi- 
cation. Most gladly would we pay the paper- 
maker and compositor with these grateful proofs 
of encouragement, if that kind of currency would 
answer in this world of reality as well as romance. 
The fair fabric of liberty itself cannot exist with- 
out taxation ; and the labors of the good and the 
pious would soon perish, if unsupported by that 
powerful metallic spring, which puts all human 
machinery into motion. 

We hope we shall not be considered as making 
these remarks in a querulous spirit, nor from mo- 
tives of an exclusively personal character. Indi- 
vidually, we acknowledge the great interest we 
feel in the establishment of something like a home 
literature, but it would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that with the present patronage of the Mes- 
senger, (though very considerable,) its pecuniary 
benefits would constitufe the prominent induce~ 
ment tocontinue it. In that point of view, a con- 
nexion either with the mercantile or political 
press, would unquestionably yield a clearer nett 
profit. There are circumstances, however, which 
peculiarly forbid, at the present crisis, the slight- 
est relaxation of effort on our part to secure the 
stability and permanency of this work. Utterly 
indisposed as we are, and entirely impolitic as it 
would be, to mingle in political strife, there are 
some questions touching our national existence and 
union which occasionally force themselves upon our 
pages, in spite of ourselves. On these questions 
there is no division of party, no difference of opi- 
nion, in a large portion of this great confederacy — 
and we may, with truth add, that the most virtuous 
and enlightened of the whole nation concur in the 
propriety of arresting that fanatical spirit which 
threatens to involve us in the horrors of servile 
war, and the miseries of disunion. It is the duty, 
we humbly conceive, of the southern people es- 
pecially, to sustain every barrier which can be 
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erected against these mischievous vivlations of| 
civil and social duty; and we think, that to! 
combine the literary with the political press, for | 
that object, would be exercising an influence not | 
to be disregarded. We shall therefore continue to| 
persevere. From the beginning, we have been | 
sustained by noble and generous friends, without | 
whose aid we should unquestionably have long | 
since sunk under the cares and responsibilities of | 
this work. We invite them to continue their sup- 
port so long as we shall deserve it; and to our able 
and excellent contributors we appeal once more, 
in the full confidence that they will not relax their 
efforts to build up and establish the cause of litera- 
ture in our good old commonwealth. 





THE PAST. 
BY ELORA. 


The glorious past! how fondly still I turn 
To the green beauty of its distant bowers; 

And oh! how vainly does my spirit yearn 
Once more to be a child amid its flowers. 


It is the empire of the loved and lost! 
I hear their voices on the thrilling air ; 

I see their forms, not worn and tempest-tost, 
But, in the mellow light, serene and fair. 


Look with me—sister, brother—look and sce 
The gentle beaming of our mother’s eyes! 
And hark! the tones that charmed our infancy, 

Faint on the breezes of the past arise. 


Home of departed joys! oh I could gaze 
Ever unwearied on thy visions bright; 
Dearer to me thy evening sunset rays, 
Than all the future’s glow of morning light. 


See, as in life they wandered by our side, 
With pious looks that did our love engage, 

With hoary hair, and steps that feebly glide, 
Slow move the venerable forms of age. 


And laughing children, in their shapes of earth, 
Flinging their curls upon the sunny air, 

As erst they cheered us with their winning mirth, 
Lend their bright presence to that region fair. 


Oh! blest illusion! Memory, leave me not ;— 
Yet, even as I speak, strange sounds arise, 
Grey shadows gather round each verdant spot, 

And clouds go fleeting o’er the summer skies. 


And lo, I look upon a land of graves ;— 
And in their midst I see my mother’s tomb: 
There droops the yew, and there the cypress waves, 
And mid the grass white roses meckly bloom. 


And is it thus with all my lovely dreams? 
Sadly I turn unto the future’s light— 
Earth's future—and behold amid its gleams, 





The lurking shadow of death’s coming night. 


Alas, how dark were life without the truth 

That whispers to our weary hearts of Heaven; 
Telling of changeless bliss, immortal youth, 

And homes of glory to the ransomed given. 


There by the shining stream or sparkling fount, 
Lieth no mouldering victim of disease ; 

But life is in the vale, and on the mount, 
Joy in the air, and health upon the breeze! 


And there again the loved and lost are found— 
But not as when on earth they blessed our sight: 
Harps in their hands—their brows with glory crowned, 
Their raiment brighter than meridian light. 


Fair clime of nightless skies, and deathless bloom,— 
Land of the blessed! shall it ever be, 

That I, escaping from a world of gloom, 
Shall find repose and happiness in thee ? 


Philadelphia. 





A SCHEME 
FOR REBUILDING SOUTHERN COMMERCE. 


We cannot permit the following communication to 
pass from our hands into those of our readers, without 
calling their attention emphatically to its contents. We 
dare not offend the modesty of the author by disclosing 
his name; but we may venture to say of him, that his 
attainments grace the navy of his country, with whose 
honor hisown name is intimately associated. The subject 
which he discusses, is now the most popular one which 
falls within the whole range of southern discussion. The 
manner, in which he treats it, is perfectly original. The 
proposition which he submits to the consideration of 
the South, and particularly of Virginia, is as bold as it 
is important. The whole style of the essay is as clear 
as it is polished. If this production had no other merit, 
and if its scheme were entirely visionary, yet it would be 
eminently valuable from the variety of new and inter- 
esting facts, which he has collected and spread before 
the public. The fathers of the packet-system of New 
York are deeply indebted to him for the lustre which 
he has shed around their names. The merchants of 
that great metropolis ought to thank him for the beauty 
and power which he has displayed, in tracing out,some 
of the essential sources of their prosperity. To the 
navy of the United States he suggests many valuable 
hints about its past and its future improvement. These 
merits cannot be denied to our author, whatever may 
be thought of the present practicability of the theory, 
which he suggests for the renovation of southern com- 
merce. But is it impracticable? We pray our south- 
ern readers to put the question home to themselves; 
to weigh it in all its bearings; to compare its advan- 
tages with its objections—its expenses with our re- 
sources, and then to judge for themselves, If their 
judgment decide in its favor, we call upon them then to 
act. Where is the Jeremiah Thompson of Virginia ? 
Where is the enterprising merchant, who will call forth 
the genius of steam to cope with the canvass of the 
packets? If such a measure be found to be expedient, 
why should not they start forth to accomplish its con- 
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summation? At the next convention, let aul mem- 
ber subscribe for not less than ten shares, and pledge 
himself to procure among his constituents a subscrip- 
tion for not less than one hundred shares of stock in 
the Southern Atlantic Steam Navigation Company. 
Our lives upon it, that the man who has urged it in the 
following essay, will be found willing to lend all the 
resources of his genius towards devising the best means, 
for realizing all the benefits of his own proposition. 

We cannot give a better evidence of the value which 
we ourselves set upon this essay, than in running to the 
expense of an engraved chart to illustrate its concep- 
tions. All which, however, is respectfully submitted, 
&c. &e.—[Ed. So. Lit. Mess. 


DIRECT TRADE WITH THE SOUTH; 

Navigation of the Atlantic—Packet Ships of New York— 
their influence over the Commerce of the United States— 
and their effects on American naval architecture. 

The business of commerce presents no law, which 
forbids the southern merchant to exchange his flour in 
Rio for the coffee of Brazil; or to barter in Valparaiso 
and Lima, his produce for the copper of Chili and Peru ; 
and this again for teas and silks in China, That he 
should carry on a lucrative trade with the West or 
East Indies, with the Brazils, on the coast of South 
America, or in the Mediterranean, nothing is wanting 
but the nerve and capital of the South controlled and 
regulated by well directed energies. The example of a 
single capitalist in any of the southern ports, who 
should have a correct knowledge of the demands of 
trade, would not fail to gain for his town in a short time 
a fair proportion of direct trade, such as that enjoyed 
by Baltimore, Philadelphia, or Boston. 

Salem, by the lead which a single house took in the 
business, became renowned for her commerce with the 
East Indies, especially for the tea trade, which she en- 
joyed almost exclusively for many years, Nantucket 
and New Bedford are celebrated for their wealth, and 
the value of their whale fishery; the Coffins and the 
Bunkers gave them this celebrity. Fanning and his as- 
sociates struck out in a new line of business, and in a 
few years made Stonington famed for sealing. And we 
shall show, that New York owes much of her prosperity 
to the commercial energies of a single individual, With 
patience and the exercise of proper talents and enter- 
prise, the shoulders of one capitalist at his own windlass 
would do more for Norfolk or Charleston, than all the’ 
resolutions adopted by southern conventions are likely 
todo. It isexample, not precept, that the South requires. 

We have watched these conventions with much inte- 
rest; but we have ever laid down the reports of their 
proceedings in disappointment. The resolutions passed 
in convention, “ not to buy northern goods when they 
can get southern, unless the northern are the cheapest ; 
not to freight northern vessels when they can freight 
southern, unless the northern freight for less,” and 
many others, remind us of the oath which Neptane 
and his crew required of us, when we first crossed the 
equator, viz: “never to eat brown bread when we 
could get white, unless we preferred the brown; and 
never to kiss the maid, if we could kiss the mistress, 
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unless we liked the maid best.” 


Unless these gentle- 
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men have esi sworn by old Sidetats, and really mean 
to do nothing in the way of direct trade from the South, 
they should resolve always to kiss the maid and eat 
brown bread, whether they liked it or not, and com- 
mence trading on their own bottoms, 

When we say that the South, might, in a few years, 
and with no other means than individual enterprise, 
share with Baltimore and Philadelphia, her just quota 
of direct trade, we do not include as any portion of it, 
that great influx of European commerce, which the 
packet ships pour into the New York market. But this 
will not satisfy the South. Her vaulting ambition 
craves something more than the grasping hand of New 
York has left to Boston, Baltimore and Philadelphia. 
The commercial grandeur and prosperity of that city, 
have long attracted herattention. In view of the grow- 
ing importance and immense advantages of its trade, 
she has become restive, and would now fain rouse up 
into a bold and honorable emulation her lethargic spirit 
of commerce. But in essaying to divert any part of 
the packet trace into a new channel, the southern mer- 
chants must do more than hold conventions merely to 
take the sailor’s oath, to resolve and re-resolve to meet 
again. 

How artificial soever the present course of trade 
through New York may at first sight appear, it has 
settled down into regular channels, In attempting to 
divert it from these channels, by re-opening the natural 
ones, or creating others, the South, before she proceeds 
to the undertaking, should perfectly understand the 
nature of every obstacle to the scheme, in order that she 
may take her own measures, and be fully prepared to 
meet and overcome every difficulty as it presents itself 
She will find in New York a formidable competitor, if 
this city have not already reached that point of commer- 
cial grandeur which brooks no rivalry. It were well 
therefore to examine into the causes, which have turned 
the balance of trade so greatly in favor of New York, 
and to show by what means that city attained and man- 
tains her commercial supremacy over all other ports in 
the United States. From this examination, some clue 
may be gained, to the only means by which the South 
may reasonably hope to become possessed of similar 
advantages. If, looking at the present, we refer to the 
past for information, we will be struck with the fact 
that commeree has dwindled away at the South, only 
to flourish the more at the North. If we goa step fur- 
ther, and attempt to trace to its origin, the cause which 
was adequate to such an effect, we may discover it in the 
circumstance, that at the South, planting was found most 
profitable ; but at the North, commerce and navigation: 
Therefore the South grew the cotton, and the North 
carried it to market, And up to this time, each section 
has followed the course which circumstances rendered 
most expedient; and each in its favorite pursuit has 
taken the lead of all other countries. 

Availing herself of the invention of Eli Whitney, the 
former, by means of the cotton-gin, has, within the last 
forty years, increased her annual production of cotton 
from some two or three thousand bales to 1,700,000; 
while the latter, stimulated by the enterprise of her 
sons, and the increasing demands of trade has built up a 
commercial marine, which whitens every sea, and car- 
Ties the products of American industry into all ports 
open to her flag. 
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Impelled by this enterprise, the mechanic of the 
North had recourse to the forests of the South: and 
from the knotty oaks and huge pines of the Carolinas, 
his skill has fashioned floating palaces to grace the 
breeze, and has decked the ocean with the finest speci- 
mens of naval architecture that the world affords. Not 
contented with ithe channels of wealth thus opened, the 
North took advantage of the encouragement afforded 
by the tariff, and now manufactures more cotton than 
all France did, a few years ago. Thus new resources 
were added, and a fresh impulse given to her already 
extensive commercial relations. 

Among the many schemes which were originated by 
mercantile men to supply the continually inereasing 
demands of their trade, none were so bold, so grand, as 
that of an unpretending Quaker of New York. He 
conceived the beautiful idea of running a line of express 
ships to and fro across the Atlantic, and thus gave rise 
to the celebrated packets of New York. As sailers 
and carriers they have become proverbial among sea- 
faring men on both sides of the Atlantic. For strength, 
safety, fleetness and beauty ; and for a combination of 
all the requisites of a good ship, in such admirable pro- 
portions, no nation can boast of vessels, public or pri- 
vate, comparable to them. They, added to her other 
resources, gave New York commercial advantages, in 
the enjoyment of which she has prospered, and is every 
day growing stronger, more wealthy and great. Let 
the South look well to the packet ships; for in them 
lies the strength of her competitor. They control the 
trade of New York with France and England. If the 
South would contend with the North for her portion of 
this trade, the race must be run with the New York 
packets. And before she can carry off the prize, she 
must put in execution a plan of intercommunication 
with England, which must rival, nay eclipse, that car- 
ried on by the New York liners. 

It is not our purpose to extol the North, or to dispar- 
age the South, or in any way to magnify the difficulties 
which the latter must encounter in every attempt to 
draw off from the North any considerable portion of the 
trade monopolized there. The sea is our home; the 
North and the South, the East and the West, our coun- 
try. We go for the “stars and stripes,” and, like the 
emblematic constellation in the union of the flag, we 
look upon the states as one harmonious whole. There- 
fore, when on shore, we have nothing to do with sec- 
tional jealousies, or state prejudices ; though ours in- 
cline us to favor and if possible to assist the weaker 
party. The South has slumbered and slept over her 
commercial advantages, while the North has guarded 
her’s with a jealous eye. The former is just now wak- 
ing up to their importance. Her sons, by calling con- 
ventions, are striving to rouse into action the dormant 
energies of mercantile enterprise, that her merchants, 
like true and lawful champions, may boldly enter the 
lists for the prize of commerce. Their motto is piRECT 
TRADE ON SOUTHERN BOTTOMS. With ships for steeds, 
their tiltyard is the sea, and nations will be spectators at 
the tournament. Nothing but a bold stroke can crown 
their cause with triumph; for they have fearful odds 
against them. But let them act. Let them lay well their 
plans, and come to the contest with capital and energy ; 
and like the gajlant yeoman in Ivanhoe, the South will 
find us ever ready to add our halloo to a good shot, or a 








gallant blow. The fight with New York, for her trade, 
cannot now be carried on under sail. That time is 
gone by. The contest must be carried on by steam. 
By prompt action, and a well timed stroke with a line 
of steam packets, the South may gain important ad- 
vantages. But more of this anon. 

Let us return to the beautiful scheme of our peaceful 
Quaker, and to the important consequences which have 
grown out of it. The packet ships of New York are 
looked upon by every American sailor and traveller on 
the deep, with feelings of national pride. They drew 
away the trade from the South, and put the sceptre of 
commerce in the hands of New York; and we have 
said, they now control the trade ofthateity. Our busi- 
ness for the present is therefore with them; and our 
subject does not afford a theme more interesting to the 
general reader. Nor can we convey to the southern 
merchant more correct ideas of their influence on the 
commerce of the United States, and of the obstacles 
which they present to an active and direct trade between 
England and the South, than by giving the history of 
the rise and progress of these packets, and showing the 
effects which they have had on naval architecture, and 
on the commerce of New York and her sister cities. 
Besides this, the speed and regularity of the several pas- 
sages of the Sirius, the Royal William, the Great West- 
ern, and the Liverpool, show conclusively that Atlantic 
steam ships are about to throw the beautiful and com- 
modious liners into the shade. This circumstance will 
render some account of the New York packet ships still 
more appropriate at the present time. 

In the year 1817, Jeremiah Thompson, Isaac Wright, 
his son William, Francis Thompson, and Benjamin 
Marshall, all Quakers* except Marshall, arranged a line 
of four ships between New York and Liverpool, to sail 
on stated days from each port once a month, which was 
put into full operation at the close of that year. These 
ships were the Courier, Amity, Pacific, and James Mon- 
roe; the last being of four hundred and twenty tons re- 
gister; the others about three hundred and sixty. The 
James Monroe carried some seven hundred and fifty or 
eight hundred bales of cotton; made up twenty-eight 
beds in the cabin; averaged about fifteen passengers 
each way, and was thought by some of her owners too 
large for the trade. Her freight seldom exceeded £900, 
or feli short of £500 sterling. At first the price of pas- 
sage was thirty-five guineas from, and forty to, New 
York; but in the year 1824 it was reduced to the pre- 
sent rates of thirty and thirty-five guineas. The prac- 
ticability of sailing across the Atlantic, with profit to 
the owners, a line of ships in regular succession, and at 
stated periods, being demonstrated by actual perform- 
ance, other enterprising ship owners hastened to follow 
the example, and ere long Francis Depau, Isaac Bell, 
and Miles R. Burke, of New York, established a line of 
four ships to Havre, of about two hundred and eighty 
tons each: Boston and Philadelphia soon had eacha 
line to Liverpool. Other associations were formed in 
New York: ship upon ship was added; improvement 
upon improvement suggested, and line upon line estab- 
lished, until New York, no longer boasting of her lines, 
rejoiced in her fleets of packets, and took that deci- 


* It is a singular fact that of the four Liverpool lines of twenty 
ships, three of sixteen ships were originally established by 
Quakers, as also was the Philadelphia and Liverpool line. It is 
also sajd that the first line received much pecuniary assistance 
from a Quaker house jn Liverpool. These were works of peace 
indeed. 
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ded lead in European commerce, of which it will now be 
no easy matter to deprive her. 

Until the era of packet ships, Boston and Phila- 
delphia might be said to vie with New York in the 
European trade; but any statistical researches will 
show, that they as well as the South have been 


losing ground from that time to this. Boston has 
long ceased to support her line to Liverpool, and the 
Philadelphia line of four ships seems to drag on rather a 
languid existence; but New York has now twenty 
packets to Liverpool of six hundred to eleven hundred 
tons each, sixteen to Havre of five hundred to eight 
hundred tons, and twelve to London of six hundred to 
seven hundred tons; so that twelve packets sail from 
New York for Europe, and twelve arrive from Europe 
every month, or upon the average an European packet 
arrives or sails once in every thirty hours. Besides 
these, there are a dozen packet ships of six hundred tons 
to New Orleans, as many of five hundred tons to Mobile, 
packets of four or five hundred tons to Savannah, packet 
ships to Charleston, and packet brigs and packet schoon- 
ers to every port of any trade in the United States. If 
we liken the European packets to an Atlantic rail road, 
the coasting packets may be called branch roads, which 
eollect the necessary outward, and disperse the rich 
homeward cargoes of the forty-eight liners—both toge- 
ther making New York the mart for exchanging the 
produets of America for the manufactures of Europe. 
Thus, New York has become the point of communica- 
tion between the old world and the new. Indeed it is 
so well established as the port for landing and embark- 
ing, that the owners of the Sirius and Great Western 
seem never to have thought of Boston, although two 
hundred miles nearer; and their selection of New York 
does but more effectually strengthen her in her com- 
manding position as the centre of commerce and the 
London of America. In a geographical point of view 
Norfolk would appear to be best fitted for the port or 
emporium of the United States; but Virginia has 
slept upon her natural advantages while other states 
were improving theirs. New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, with half the natural advantages possessed 
by Norfolk, have completely distanced her in the 
commercial race. 

We have seen that some persons thought the James 
Monroe too large for the trade; the Siddons (and other 
ships of equal or greater size are now building for the 
Liverpool and Havre lines,) is of about nine hundred 
tons* register, makes up thirty-six beds in the cabin, 


carries nearly four times as much cargo, and such have 
been the improvements in ship building, sails as fast or 


faster, and draws only about one foot more water th 
the James Monroe. 


The packet line was a sort of hobby to Jeremiah 
All the captains loved him, and he anima- 
ted them to exertion by commendations and little pre- 
sents; for every passage of less than twenty-two days 
to Liverpool, or thirty-five to New York, he gave the 
captain a coat for himself or a dress for his wife; he 
certainly judged very accurately as to the proper length 
of passage; for, the average of the last three or four 
years to Liverpool is a fraction over twenty-one days, 
He kept tables 
of all results, the average passage of each ship, of each 
captain, of each month, and of each year, and the ave- 
rage and progressive number of passengers, amount of 
From these statistics he predicted that 


Thompson. 


and from Liverpool thirty-five days. 


freight, &c. 


* The new pecket Roscius is eleven hundred tons. 


ships of seven or eight hundred tons would soon be re- 

quired, and more than a dozen years ago built the Uni- 

ted States and the Great Britain, each of seven to eight 
hundred tons, with the expectation that they would 
soon be taken into the packet line. His associates 
thought him visionary, but the Great Britain is now 
sailing as a mere freighter, and larger vessels are sail- 
ing as packets. 

Of this staid Quaker, we may say, as some have said 
of Roscoe, there are too many of his contemporaries 
yet living, who regard him only in the light of an un- 
successful merchant, for him to be estimated by this, 
as he will be by the next generation. To his enterprise 
New York is as much indebted for her prosperity, as 
the South for hers, to the invention of the neglected 
Whitney. With the former, as we have seen, origina- 
ted the beautiful scheme of running express ships across 
the Atlantic. And in the operation of this scheme, 
whatever be the alterations which the experience of 
others may suggest, they should he considered merely 
as improvements on the original idea, which he and 
his associates first expressed by their packet ships; for 
to them belongs the honor of first discovery. The 
packets have been similar, in their effects, to rail roads 
and other internal improvements: they have extended 
business and social relations; opened new channels of 

commerce ; multiplied the demands of trade; and by 

increasing the facilities of international communica- 

tion, they have drawn more closely the bonds of peace 

and friendship with other countries. 

There is no better means, by which may be estimated 

the bearings the packets have had on the business and 
other relations between England and America, than that 
afforded by the single item, “letter money.” Heretofore 
the captain has received, as his perquisite, two cents for 
each letter delivered to the New York, and two pence 
(four cents) for each letter delivered to the Liverpool post 
office, besides ninepence sterling for each letter put in 
his charge by the Liverpool post master. When there 
were only four Liverpool packets, this letter money 
was about $30 per passage, or $60 per voyage; in 1822, 
with sixteen Liverpool packets, it had risen to $120 per 
voyage; in 1833 to $300 per voyage; and in 1837, with 
twenty packets, to nearly $500. And in these latter pe- 
riods, there were the increased number of London and 
Havre packets, with their increasing number of letters. 
It is safe to estimate that this perquisite in all the Eu- 
ropean packets, from and to New York, now exceeds 
$50,000, perhaps it may reach $60,000 perannum. The 
packet owners have carried the Atlantic mail, if we 
may 80 term it, for twenty years, without any compen- 
sation whatever. 
- Not long after the packets had been established, the 
under secretary for foreign affairs wrote to Mr. Maury, 
then our consul at Liverpool, that the British minister 
at Washington often complained of the staleness of his 
despatches, when he received them. (They had not been 
sent by the packets.) Mr. Maury stated the reason; 
and until he was proscribed for his long and faithful 
services in the American consulate, the British govern- 
ment continued to send its despatches for him to for- 
ward. 

To facilitate the correspondence of his own govern- 
ment, Mr. Maury, after having consulted with the 
packet captains, with all of whom he was very popular, 
and who readily entered into his plan, wrote to Wash- 
ington, suggesting that the government despatches for 
England and other places, be enclosed to him, and un 
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der the seal of the state department, put on board the 
New York packets, to be delivered by the captains into 
his hands. Hence the “consular letter bag.” 

But of late years, instead of being sealed in the state 
department at Washington, the consular letter bag has 
been made up in the New York post office. All who 
have the entree there, and wish to save their correspon- 
dents the extra postage paid on ship letters, contrive 
to cheat the captain of this perquisite, by mailing in 
the consular bag. Thus it has swelled from a small 
package, into a No. 1 canvass sack of very portly di- 
mensions. The packet captains found, that the in- 
creasing size of this sack affected letter money, some- 
what as distance does gravitation ; their receipts on ac- 
count of the latter decreasing, not as the squares, but 
as the size of the bag, increased. On a recent occasion, 
the consular bag being more than usually large, and 
the number of English two-pences for letter money 
unusually great, the captain did not find out the mis- 
take, until he discovered, that, by a mere Yankee ac- 
cident, the consular letter bag had found its way into 
the Liverpool post office, instead of the consul’s hands. 
The minister in London and the consul in Liverpool 
paid up, for the first time, the ship postage with a 
bad grace, for their complaints were heard in Wash- 
ington, and Mr. Secretary Forsyth ventured to write the 
unlucky captain Harris a severe reprimand for his 

“want of patriotism in not sacrificing his time and his 
two-pences to save those functionaries a few shillings. 
How the twenty-five cents per sheet, now levied by the 
steam-ships, and twelve and a half cents by the packets, 
will go down in Washington, we shall in due time find 
out. 

Some are of opinion, that the establishment of pack- 
ets was a natural consequence of the course of trade: 
but we think this a mistaken view of the subject; and 
certainly, when the project of sailing on the same day 
of each month, full or empty, was first broached, it 
was generally thought a piece of mere Quixotism. 
Many were the half cargoes of turpentine and cotton 
from New York, and salt and coals from Liverpool, 
which the owners, for many years, were compelled to 
ship on their own account, in the face of almost certain 
loss, in order to be ready for the appointed time of sail- 
ing. Moreover, the packets were in operation two years, 
before they got any decided preference from passen- 
gers. But now they serve as the passenger train, on 
the great highway between the old world and the new. 
The officers of the British army in Canada, and the 
merchants of British America, think of no other route 
both for coming from and going to the mother country. 
Merchants and travellers from the South and West, 
from Havana, Mexico and the West Indies, make them 
the great thoroughfare to England and all parts of 
Europe. Always sailing at their stated times, full or 
empty, business men began to calculate with certainty 
on their departure and arrival; the effect of which, in 
a short time, was to make New York a greater depot 
for produce and manufactures, and a place of resort 
for merchants and passengers: so that there is now less 
difficulty in obtaining cargoes for twelve ships per 
month, each of three or four times the capacity of the 
original liners, than there was in filling up the Amity, 
or the James Monroe. Thus, New York now carries 
on a trade inher foreign packets alone of twenty-four 
of their cargoes per month, equal to 17,000 tons, and 
sufficient to give constant employment to 140 ships of 
the size of those which commenced the Havre line. 





Independent of these, the fleets of home packets that 
are continually plying in and out of New York, must 
carry something to and fro: and it is well known, they 
keep up an active trade. Their regularity procures 
them also a preference over other vessels, for freight 
and passage. Their profits arise from the frequency of 
their trips and low freights, rather than from large 
freights and few trips. And, as they have their regu- 
lar days of sailing, on which they must go, they some- 
times carry at a very low rate; and this low rate of it- 
self often induces shipments to and from New York, 
which otherwise would not be made. Owing to this 
circumstance, copper ore is sent from Cuba to England 
via New York; iron ore from New Jersey, and many 
other articles, which but for the packets, would never 
have been sent to the New York market. 

Their packet character gives them another advantage 
over transient vessels; owing to which the Liverpool 
packets sail without the expense of ballast, and afford 
their whole capacity for the transportation of merchan- 
dise. Some of them have a standing contract, to carry 
the copper ores of Cuba, whenever offered, at a fixed 
rate of freight, which is very low. Others have a simi- 
lar contract for iron ores from the United States. When 
these are wanting, the extensive market of New York 
always affords other heavy articles, such as turpentine 
and the like, which serve in the place of ballast. The 
same thing occurs at Liverpool: weighty articles of 
merchandise to ballast the ship are always to be had 
there, and which will more than pay for the mere ex- 
pense of taking in and discharging. 

Thus we have shown how the packets, by their occa- 
sional low rates of freight, invite shipments, and are 
the means of exchanging many products, which with- 
out them would con:inue dead capital. Instance the 
Virginia and New York packets, which bring fire- 
wood when no freight can be had; the Savannah line, 
which brings cotton for less than a dollar a bale, and 
the New Orleans, a vast variety of merchandise, that 
never would have been sent to New York except for 
the extremely low freight. By such influences as 
these, exerted upon commerce in various ways, the 
packets are daily drawing New York nearer and nearer 
into the exact focus of foreign and domestic trade, 

The facilities to transportation, continually present- 
ed by the speed and regularity in the sailing of the 
packets, caused many goods to be shipped to New 
York, which were intended for other cities, and often- 
times for foreign markets. These, the home packets 
and traders are ever ready to receive, and convey to 
their point of destination. So convenient have the 
packets become in this respect, that the merchants of 
Philadelphia and Boston are now in the habit of order- 
ing large quantities of their merchandise, purchased 
in England, to be shipped in the New York liners. 
For the same reason, merchants from other cities, which 
but for the packets, would import directly, have found 
the most convenient channel for a large portion of their 
French and English trade, to be through New York, 
Thus, that city has become an entrepot for English and 
other goods—a repository for all the great staples of 
the South, and a mart in which the merchandise of the 
North is bartered for the produce of the South. 

It frequently occurs, that several houses in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Charleston, Mobile, or New Orleans, send 
each, large orders to England, for the shipment of mer- 
chandise. Not having bottoms of their own, the im. 
portation must therefore be made by some vessel al- 




































home, neither is there any between their agents abroad. 
And though the orders together call for a large cargo, 
those from the same house, or even from the same city, 
to any one agent, may not be sufficient to complete the 
cargo of a ship “up” for the very place. The goods 
have been purchased and are ready for shipment; the 
transient vessels advertising for freight, have no fixed 


day for sailing: that depends on their success in ma- 
king up a cargo, which may be to-day, to-morrow, or 
ten days hence—the New York packets are sailing re- 
gularly once or twice a week; and home packets or 
coasters, are plying daily from New York to the place 
for which the goods are intended ; the orders are press- 
ing; time is money; consequently the shipments are 
made in the New York liners. The importer, by di- 
recting his goods to be thus shipped, knows before- 
hand when and by what vessel to expect them. In all 
of which the merchant finds his advantage. Besides 
the punctuality with which his orders are met and his 
importations made, he finds that the packets, by their 
“floating policies of insurance,” offer another induce- 
ment to shippers, which transient vessels do not. By 
these policies, insurance in New York is effected, by 
the mere act of shipment, upon all goods shipped by 
the packets, and that too at a lower rate than is generally 
charged by other vessels. 

These various operations have made New York the 
place of remittance to England. Hence, the heavy 
transactions there in foreign exchange. And these 
transactions, and their influence on trade exerted in 
favor of the packets, have made that city the London of 
America, and Wall street its Lombard street. Of her 
forty-eight packet ships to England and France, New 
York, during the boisterous weather of last winter, 
presented the rare spectacle of only one at her wharves, 
the value of those on the seas being estimated at twen- 
ty millions of dollars.* 

Ever since the establishment of packets, New York 
has been gradually swallowing up the commerce of 
Philadelphia and Boston with England. We haveseen 
that their merchants now make large importations 
through New York. Twenty years ago, and there 
were almost as many ships sailing from Boston, as from 
New York, to Liverpool. But if one ship sailed last 
year from that port to Liverpool, it is more than we 
know. British ships too are almost entirely thrown 
out of the trade from New York to Liverpool. In 
the months of December, 1837, and January and Feb- 
ruary, 1838, fifteen packets, and about as many tran- 
sient vessels, sailed for Liverpool, but not one English 
vessel, though freights at this time were twenty-five 
or thirty per cent. higher than usual. 

If then the direct trade of the enterprising cities of 
Boston and Philadelphia have been so much crippled 
in their contest for its advantages with New York, on 
something like equal terms, and before she possessed 
the facilities which she now enjoys from her packet 
system and extended commercial relations, what may 
the agricultural South expect toaccomplish by her com- 
mercial conventions, which meet to resolve and not to 
act ? 

Such have been the effects, and such is the tendency 
of the packets on the trade of New York and the com- 
merce of the United States; though some may say 
that the packet system has been the effect, rather than 
the cause of increased trade, and this may be true to a 
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limited extent. But none can deny that the packets, 
with their regularity, have been found to be a great 
improvement in the old system of commerce. They 
are to transient vessels what canals are to turnpike 
roads. And the packets, like canals, have rather led, or 
directed, than followed trade. 

It may also be urged, that the packets were establish- 
ed from New York, because she had more capital than 
the other large cities. Were this true of the city, 
which we much doubt, it was not true of her Qua- 
kers; for, it is generally believed that they, when 
they established the first liners, had a loan from a 
Quaker house in Liverpool, the agents for that line. 
Besides, Philadelphia had the Bank of the United 
States: so that in banking capital, New York was her 
inferior. 
The accessibility of the port may be urged as ano- 

ther reason. But in that respect, Norfolk is far her su- 

perior. A thorough examination into cause and effect 

will convince any candid mind, that it was the noble 

scheme of the enterprising Friend, Jeremiah Thomp- 

son, which made New York the packet port, the em- 

porium of trade, and the centre of negotiation for 

these United States. 

The practicalsolution of the Atlantic steam problem, 
by facilitating intercourse alone, will tend greatly to 
increase at home the power of New York, and to ex- 
tend abroad her commercial sway. But let the success 
of Atlantic steam ships meet the just expectations of 
their most sanguine friends, many and great improve- 
ments must be made in the generation and application 
of steam, before this subtile means of navigation can 
compete with canvass, in the carrying trade of the 
ocean. For a long time to come, the steam packets 
must rely for their profits mainly on the transportation 
of passengers, small parcels, and letters. 

The number of these parcels will rapidly increase. 
They will consist mostly of light and costly articles of 
merchandise, such as the demands of fashion and the 
change of seasons are continually calling for. If one 
merchant receive by steam ship the latest fashions and 
newest patterns from France and England, all the mer- 
chants of the same city, in self-defence, must do the 
same, or lose their run of custom. It is to this circum- 
stance—to the advantages of the most rapid communi- 
cation, that we wish to call the attention of those who 
have the will and the means to open a direct trade from 
the South. The trade of Bristol, like that of the South, 
has dwindled down into a mere skeleton of its former 
greatness. She has made a bold effort, and sent out her 
splendid steam ships, to invite commerce again to her 
wharves, and recover back to her piers the rich argo- 
siesof her merchants. In the example of that ancient 
city, let the South get understanding. 

The plan talked of at the South, of sending their 
vessels, dragging along at uncertain periods, after fo- 
reign trade, must signally fail in the present stege of 
commerce. The South has not the market of the North 
to receive, nor the fleets of packets of New York to dis- 
tribute her return, or to collect her outward cargoes ; 
for she must have something more for commerce than 
raw cotton, tobacco, tar, pitch, and turpentine. The 
force of her own habits is against her; and to succeed 
in gaining her portion of direct trade, she must, as 
we have before said, go vigorously to work, and carry 
on the heat of the contest, not with the bulky trader, as 
might have been done twenty years ago, but with the 
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* See newspapers of the day. 





crack liners of the present day. 
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The packets that have been lost during the twenty 
years’ existence of the various lines, are as follows : 

In the Liverpool line—the Albion, captain Williams, 
on the coast of Ireland; forty-three lives lost: the 
Amity and the Nestor, both on Long Island, by captain 
Pease ; no lives lost: the Liverpool, on her first voyage, 
on an ice-berg; crew and passengers saved in boats: the 
Panther, on the Welsh coast; no liveslost: the George 
Canning, on the New Jersey shore; no lives lost. 

In the London line—The Crisis,* never heard of; 
supposed to have been lost in the ice: the Sovereign, 
on the New Jersey shore; no lives lost. 

In the Havie Line— The De Rham, captain Weider- 
holt, on Long Island: the Louis, captain Macy, on the 
New Jersey shore: the Paris, captain Robinson, near 
Barfleur; and the Francis Depau, captain Robinson, 
almost within the piers of the harborof Havre. The 
loss of the first two was attributed to negligence on the 
part of the pilots. No lives were lost in any of them. 

If it be recollected, that no vessels that traverse the 
ocean crowd canvass as the packets do; that these va- 
rious lines cross the Atlantic once every thirty hours, or 
two hundred and eighty-eight times a year; that they 
have been running twenty years; that they have ear- 
ried to and fro not less than 200,000 persons ; and that, 
of that number, and within that time only two ship- 
wrecks have occurred with loss of life, the safety of the 


packets compared with railroads, steamboats and stages, 


will appear wonderful. The navigation of the packets 
calls on the captain for the sailor’s best skill and judg- 
ment, and on the crew for untiring vigilance. 

But if the packets, as we have seen, have operated to 
the aggrandizement of New York, placing the commer- 
cial sceptre of America firmly within, her grasp, they 
have, in other respects, had tendencies of a more general 
character. In improving naval architecture, they have 
done much; and in increasing the commerce of the 
United States, they have done more. In a national 
point of view, the Thompsons, the Wrights, and Mar- 
shall—all of whom, except Marshall, have been ga- 
thered to their fathers—are, with their packet ships, 
scarcely less of public benefactors, than Fulton and 
Whitney were with their steamboats and cotton-gins, 

The influence which the packets have had in naval 
architecture, is scarcely less important than that which 
they have exercised in the trade of New York. They, 
more than other ships, continually called for a combina- 
tion of capacity to carry, with other qualities no less 
requisite—speed among the foremost. Constant efforts 
to produce such combination have effected wonders in 
ship building, and have adorned our commercial marine 
with the finest specimens of naval architecture known 
on the ocean. 

In all improvements common to the two, the com- 
mercial has taken the lead far ahead of the naval ma- 
rine of the United States. In the introduction of chain 
cables; in the economical substitution of iron for 
hempen cordage, as slings, ties, trusses, sheets and the 
like ; in the modelling of ships, and in the masting and 
sparring of them, the former have invariably shown 
the way to public vessels. So far from taking the 
Jead in all such improvements, the navy has lagged 
behind, and in many instances has actually been 
“ whipped in.” 

In the introduction of cotton canvass, the South acted 


* The Crisis was merely a temporary packet. 
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as ‘ whipper in ;” but generally the officers, not in the 
navy department, by their. united voice, have performed 
this office. 

In the use of steam, the navy is far behind the times. 
The most skilful of all nations with the commercial 
steamboat, it is not a little remarkable that the govern: 
ment of the United States should be groping behind all 
the maritime nations of Europe in the department of 
steam. ‘Those who of late years have had control over 
the affairs of the navy, have shown an inertness on 
this subject, which true patriots cannot comprehend, 
and which intelligent officers heartily condemn. Pre- 
sent prospects are not much brighter than the past. 
The advocates of steam for maritime warfare have no 
cause of gratulation on account of recent changes in the 
navy department; for itis asserted, and we believe with 
truth, that the present head of that department is de- 
plorably unenlightened on the subject, and therefore 
bitterly opposed to steam men-of-war. Must we be 
whipped into the use of steam also? We pray God, it 
be not by a voice louder than officers can give, stronger 
and more dreadful than the South can utter. 

Any attempt on the part of a junior officer to invent 
improvements, or to introduce those of others, single 
handed, has been frowned down at once. In way of 
illustration, we might here instance the case of a young 
officer, who referred to the proper head, the plan of an 
instrument invented by him to facilitate the finding of 
longitude by lunar observations. It was referred to 
the board of navy commissioners, who, although it was 
founded ‘on mathematical principle, condemned it as a 
piece of “hardihood,” because, forsooth, the materials 
(those of all the nice nautical, and astronomical instru- 
ments,) were liable to expansion by heat, and contrac- 
tion by cold. Such is the spirit that keeps the mate- 
riel of the navy behind the times; that has caused so 
many abortions, and occasionally produces things, instead 
of ships for the service. 

With regard to every improvement concerning ships, 
ship-building or navigation, if the packets are not the 
first to present it to the world, they are the foremost to 
copy and to give it currency. 

In the days of the Thompsons, it was thought neces- 
sary to put a new ship into the “ line” every eight 
years. But this arose more from the desire to improve 
and build larger, than from actual necessity on account of 
wear. It is thought, that the “liners” which are now new, 
may be continued in the “ line” for twelve or fourteen 
years with perfect safety ; for there is a point in size, 
speed, and accommodation, (and they have nearly 
reached it,) beyond which it will not soon be expedient 
to go. 

For many years, the old ships of the Liverpool were 
taken into the London line. But the practice is now 
discontinued, and within the last four or five years this 
line has been fitted out with twelve elegant new ships 
of about 650 tons, and receives as it deserves a larger 
share of public patronage than formerly. The passen- 
gers in it are landed and embarked at Portsmouth. 


In the packets of 1818, the ladies’ eabin was in the 
stern of the ship. The first innovation upon this, was 
made in the James Cropper in 1822, which was fitted 
with a centre house, and storm house over the wheel. 
Old sailors have ever had a prejudice to “ top ham- 
pers ;” and it was thought by many of them, the height 
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of absurdity to loner up ) the decks of so fine a ship 


with such stuff. Those ships were sharper, and did not 
carry as many bales of cotton as the packets of 1838, in 
proportion to their tonnage, though a bale of cotton is 
much larger now than it was then; its size having in- 
creased in the ratio of four to three. In 1822, the 
freight going, was to the freight returning, as seven to 
eight; the usual amount of freight from Liverpool 
being about £800, and from New York £700. Until 
the present time freights from Liverpool have always 
been higher than from New York. In no one instance 
did the freights ever exceed £1400, till 1834-5, and sub- 
sequently. 

The packets of the “ Dramatic Line,” (a new line to 
Liverpool, in opposition to the old, or “Black Ball 
Line,”) have no cabin below, but a long poop cabin, 
reaching nearly to the mainmast. Old sailors are 
against all such innovations. But, notwithstanding, 
experiment has proven this to be an excellent arrange- 
ment ; for, without affecting a ship’s sailing, her safety, 
or her behavior as a seaboat, it gives her the advantage 
of a larger cargo, secures it more effectually from 
damage, and protects the passengers from the “ship’s 
smell” and other odors compounded of sulphur, hydro- 
gen, and all the “what nots” of a ship’s hold, which 
are so offensive to *‘ petticoats” and invalids. 

The difference between the packets of 1818 and 1838, 
most obvious to landsmen, may be found in the size 
and cabins of the latter. The size, in some instances, 
is more than treble, and in all, the cabins are more com- 
modious, and much more extravagantly furnished and 
found. Barn-yards, cow-houses, soda-fountains, ice- 
houses and the like, are as indispensable to the packets 
now, as a jib was to Van Tromp.* 

For a long time, the chief object of English merchant 
builders seems to have been (not to mention the effect 
of the old absurd way of measuring tonnage,) to con- 
struct ships with a view alone to their carrying, regard- 
less of their beauty or sailing. Whereas, the ship 
builder on this side of the water, has made these the 
very elements by which he constructs his model, and 
lays out in such admirable proportions the length, 
breadth, and depth of his ship. 

Were packets of 700 or 800 tons to be built now on the 
model of the Amity, or any of her sister ships, known 
as the old packets, they would draw eighteen fect water 
or more; they would not carry as much as the packets 
now do by at least one-fourth. The “ Oxford’s” regis- 
ter is 752 tons ; her usual draft of water, when going to 
sea, is fifteen feet: never more than sixteen feet. She 
draws less water, and carries five or ten per cent. more 
cargo to her tonnage than the “Independence,” and is 
said to out-sail even that celebrated “ liner,” except in 
light winds and smooth water. She will carry more 
cargo to her tonnage than almost any other vessel of 
the same depth of hold, and with knees, beams, and 


* We have not within our reach the means of ascertaining the 
cost of the first Liverpool packet, but it is not probable that it 
exceeded $20,000. The recently built packets cost from $75,000 
to $80,000. Until within a very few years, after a packet had 
been strained by running, it was customary to take her out of 
the line, and sell her to the whalers of Nantucket and New 
Bedford. We have seen many such ‘ blubber hunting” in the 
Pacific. Thus vessels which were thought no longer safe, or 


capable of running express on the Atlantic, were found admira- 
bly adapted for the perilous voyage of the whaler. 














keelson of the same size, ‘that has hon built even for 
the express purpose alone of carrying. 

The Oxford, Cambridge and Burgundy, and all the 
ships of the “ Dramatic Line” have deep keels, enor- 
mous keelsons, flat bottoms, and a large hanging knee 
under each beam. Their timbers are not so large, per- 
haps, as the timbers in the old packets; but the differ- 
ence in this respect is fully compensated by their im- 
proved models, by the increased thickness of the plank- 
ing and ceiling, and by improved methods in fastening. 
All of these models sail nearly on an even keel, trim- 
ming perhaps five or six inches by the stern. 

The “opposition” between the “ Black Ball” and 
“Dramatic Line” is very active. Coming and going, 
they steam to sea, and steam into port, and steam 
wherever a steamer can be had. They are said some- 
times to have thirty or forty men before the mast, and 
to carry watering engines to wet their sails in dry 
weather and moderate breezes. Such competition is 
but the incentive to ingenuity, and leads on to im- 
provement. 

Speaking of the improvements introduced of late 
years in the packets, agentleman in New York, who is 
now and has been in the packet business from its com- 
mencement, (for many years himself a master,) writes 
as follows : 

“During my being in the line, from 1822 to 1832, I 
do not think the models of the ships were much chan- 
ged ; but they were increased much in size. The gene- 
ral impression then among merchants, and even among 
nautical men was, that to produce fast sailing it was ne- 
cessary to build the ships with sharp bottoms, by giving 
them much dead rise, and consequently abridging their 
carrying qualities. It has been found, however, that 
our predecessors were altogether mistaken in their no- 
tions of gaining speed by dead rise: it has such a ten- 
dency to increase the draft of water, as to produce 
no speed. It was no uncommon occurrence for a ship 
of 400 tons to have, in those days, twenty-six inches 
dead rise. The present models are altogether changed. 
Our largest ship, say the Cambridge, has about seven- 
teen inches dead rise, and were I to build again I would 
reduce it to twelve inches. The effect of this is to give 
buoyancy; and with fine ends so as to secure good 
steering, the ship will evidently go faster through the 
water. I should not be surprised if this model were 
to be adopted for vessels of war. 

“The packets that have been built during the last 
few years, are much greater carriers than those formerly 
built. They are not only larger, but much fuller bo- 
died, caused by less dead rise ; preserving, however, the 
same sharpness at each end, and are much faster sailers, 
more comfortable, have less motion, and are much bet- 
ter sea- boats, 

“JT do not think their timbers so large in proportion, 
taking into consideration their increased burden and 
ability, from their peculiar model, to carry much more 
weight in proportion, without being deep, as ships 
built ten or fifteen years ago. I have talked much 
with the builders upon this point, but their defence is 
(and very justly) the increased fastening—increased 
number of knees, and much larger—wider keel and 
keelson—more breast hooks—solid bulwarks about the 
bows—heavy clamps and bilge pieces—and thicker 
plank, both for the outside and ceiling, altogether 
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more than compensates for the deficiency in scantling ; 
and another consideration is, that the present model 
labors and strains less in a heavy sea, than the former 
ones.” 

It is unnecessary to add, that every new packet pre- 
sents some improvement over its predecessor ; and that 
they are always among the first to take hold of any 
new contrivance, by which power, space, time, or 
economy is gained. 

As in ship building and improvements in the econo- 
my of ships, so the packets, if not before, are certainly 
not a whit behind public vessels in the use of the best 
and most improved nautical instruments. The day has 
not long been gone by when chronometers were a 
mystery in the navy, and midshipmen were told that 
longitude was a secret with which they had nothing to 
do. But those times are history, and we hope a 
brighter era is dawning upon the navy. By a wonder- 
ful stretch of liberality, vessels of war are now allowed 
to have libraries on board, (if a row of twenty or thirty 
works may be called a library,) and the library of one 
ship is a duplicate of all the rest. By this judicious 
arrangement, all ships are furnished with copies of the 
same books, just as every boatswain’s store-room is 
with the same sized blocks, number of coils of “two 
inch stuff,” &c. When these wear out, they are re- 
placed by duplicates, so that the libraries contain the 
same works now they did twenty years ago. 

“Barometers and chronometers,” says a well known 
packet captain, “ were used in 1818, when I first en- 
tered the line. I also used a sympiesometer for the 
last ten years, and have the highest opinion of its 
utility, preferring it to the barometer.” Barometers 
are to be found on board some of the public vessels : 
sympiesometers in none. We are credibly informed, 
that the only two of these useful little instruments in 
the navy, belong to the Exploring Expedition. 

The shortest distance between Sandy Hook and Li- 
verpool, is 2887 nautical miles—not allowing for the 
oblateness of the earth as a spheroid—which would 
make the distance a little less. The shortest line that 
can be drawn between the two places is represented on 
the annexed chart, by the dotted curve B, passing from 
Sandy Hook through New Brunswick, Newfoundland 
and Ireland, to Liverpool. But the route traced by this 
curve is of course impracticable to the navigator, and 
therefore that is his nearest route which admits of the 
least deviation from this curve. 

If it be borne in mind that the shortest distance, be- 
tween any two places on the surface of a sphere, is the 
arc of the great circle intercepted between them, it will 
appear obvious to our mathematical readers, why 
course or line of bearing between them is circuitous, 
therefore is not the shortest distance. 

When a vessel sails on a direct line of bearing from 
one place to another, (unless both places be on the 
equator, or on the same meridian,) she describes a sec- 
tion of a loxodromic curve, which may, be defined as a 
spiral that makes constant angles with all meridians. 
But when she sails on the arc of a great circle, and per- 
forms the shortest distance, she continually changes her 
course, and passes over every meridian at different an- 
gles. Thus, a vessel which should sail the shortest route 
from Sandy Hook to Liverpool, would leave Sandy 
Hook by steering N. E,4 E. When she reached lati- 


tude 54° 48, she would be steering E., and when she 
made Liverpool, her course would be E. by S. 3 S. 
The distance by such a route would be one hundred 
and eleven nautical, or one hundred and twenty-eight, 
statute miles less than the distance on the line of bear- 
ing. 

To illustrate more strikingly : a degree of longitude 
on the latitudinal parallel, say, of 70° South, is 204 
miles. Suppose a vessel in longitude 0° on this paral- 
lel, to be bound to longitude, 1800 on the same parallel ; 
if she sail but one course, she must steer either east or 
west, and sail three thousand six hundred and ninety 
miles. But if she could sail on the meridian of the 
place by steering south, passing over the pole, then 
steering north, and thus describe an arc of a great cir- 
cle, she would arrive at her point of destination after 
having sailed only two thousand four hundred instead 
of three thousand six hundred and ninety miles. 

The packets, with which time is speed, distance, 
wind, and everything, have given this principle in the 
science of navigation a value which the navigator hith- 
erto has seldom allowed to enter into his calculations of 
“course and distance.” Steamboats can better avail 
themselves of it, and no doubt will render it an element 
in calculation, whenever the chart shall be spread for 
the course to be laid out upon it. The boat which 
shall shape her course always on the arc of a great 
circle, will thus, without any advantage of speed, acci- 
dent, or fortune, in her favor, gain four per cent. of the 
distence between New York and Liverpool, over her 
competitors, that shall not take into account the differ- 
ence between distance by a certain curve and by a 
straight line on the chart. To exemplify this, we have 
marked off the track of the Great Western on her trip 
to New York in April. It appears by her “ log,” that 
of the fifieen days passage to New York, she had but 
three days of easterly wind; and that she sailed on 
this route three thousand two hundred and twenty-three 
miles. Whereas, after having taken “departure,” if, 
instead of standing to the southward and westward, 
she had steered to the northward and westward so as to 
make Cape Clear; then keeping on, or to the north of 
the curve C, she had made Sable island, and shaped 
her course thence by the south shoal of Nantucket, she 
would have shortened her distance two hundred and 
sixty miles, and might have arrived in New York at 
least a day and a half sooner: the distance from 
Bristol by this route being only two thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-four miles, instead of three thousand 
two hundred and twenty-three. 

The average time for packet passage between New 
‘York and Liverpool is twenty-three days going, and 
thirty-five coming; while between New York and 
Havre it is twenty-four out and forty-four in. Havre 
is but one hundred and forty-five miles further than 
Liverpool: the distance from New York to each being 
measured on the ares of great circles. But owing to 
obstruction, by the interposition of land on the shortest 
line, the difference between the distances practical in 
navigation is less than one hundred and forty-five miles. 
Yet this excess of distance, while it requires only one 
more day on the passage out, prolongs the homeward 
bound passage nine days! A cause which, of itself, is 
by no means adequate to such an effect. The expla- 
nation must be sought elsewhere; and we think it 
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may be found in the route pursued by the Havre pack- 
ets on their inward bound passage. 

Ships from the north of Europe or from Havre are 
too apt, when they come out of the English channel 
with a leading wind, to shape their course by the line 
of bearing of their homeward bound port; when no 
vessel coming out of the English channel should ever 
be found to the south of the dotted curve D; no odds 
what be her port of destination in the United States, whe- 
ther in Maine or Georgia, or any of the intermediate 
states, she has no business to the south or east of this 
line, unless she be driven there by adverse winds. 

The doctrine, that a vessel bound from Havre de 
Grace in latitude 49° 30 to Charleston in latitude 32° 
50’, and longitude 79° 48’, should not only go further to 
the north than her “ departure,” but actually continue 
to the north of it, until she has made 32° of longitude, 
will, we are aware, appear paradoxical to many old 
sailors: but the route to the north of this line to New 
York presents two advantages over what.is called the 
*‘ southern route ;” for by the latter the distance is not 
only greatly increased, but the passage is frequently 
prolonged in consequence of head winds and calms. 

The prevalent winds across the Atlantic, from the 
parallel of latitude 45° or 50°, to the northern limits of 
the “trades,” are westerly, while above this parallel to 
the north, they are more variable and less constant from 
the west. The converse of this is eminently the case in 
high southern latitudes. The experience of all naviga- 
tors in the southern seas goes to confirm the fact, that 
while for many degrees beyond the southern limits of 
the south-east trades, the prevalent winds have westing 
in them, to the south of these the winds blow almost 
constantly from the east. The westerly winds that 
most prevail to the south of the parallel of 45° or 50°, 
of north latitude, are no doubt counter-currents in the 
atmosphere, by which the breezes, that have once served 
to sweep the north-east trades along, are returned in 
eddies, to be ready in their turn to serve again as 
trades.” Consequently, if a vessel from Havre bound 
to New York keep to the north of her course, she is 
the more likely to meet with favorable winds. 

The Liverpool packets in their northern passage do 
this, and although they have with regard to the dis- 
tance to be sailed, but six or eight hours in their favor, 
they make a difference, in the average time of passage, 
of nine days; and they gain by the northern passage in 
three ways, viz: in distance, in wind, and in currents. 
The set of the gulf stream is said to reach into the Bay 
of Biscay. The Liverpool packet, on her northern pas- 
sage, avoids the effect of this, (however feeble,) while 
the Havre packet, on her southern passage, encounters 
the full force of it. The “log” of the “Great Western” 
shows that in her first trip, (the track of which is laid 
down on the annexed chart,) she encountered south- 
easterly currents, which in the whole distance set her 
back one hundred and seventy-five miles,* 

When the Liverpool packet puts to sea with the 
wind from the south or south-west, she should straight- 
way make a fair wind of it, by running out through 


* The log shows that sometimes her latitude and longitude, 
per observation, are in advance of the ‘‘ dead reckoning,” and 
vice versa. When these two, without any apparent cause, are 
found to differ much, such difference is usually ascribed by na- 
vigators to currents. 





the North channel; the distance from Liverpool to 
Sable island, and consequently to New York, through 
the North channel, being only twenty-five miles greater 
than the distance to the same points by the south coast 
of Ireland. Besides the advantage which she derives, 
by thus making a fair wind of a head one, she has the 
additional advantage of being further to the north, and 
consequently more chances of meeting with favorable 
winds. 

The probabilities of a quick passage to New York, 
for a vessel sailing out of Havre or Liverpool with a 
head wind, are greatly increased by her standing off 
on the larboard tack, after she has cleared the land ; 
even should the wind be so as to allow her to lay up on 
the starboard tack -two or three points nearer to the 
direct line of bearing of her port, the other tack is to 
be preferred on account of distance, and the probabili- 
ty of favorable winds. The northern should be pre- 
ferred as the homeward passage at all seasons of the 
year, unless with a leading breeze, except perhaps in 
April, May and June, when the winter has broken up, 
and so made the route dangerous on account of ice- 
bergs and floating fields of ice. 

By an inspection of the annexed chart, it will be seen 
that the gulf stream describes in its course almost ex- 
actly the section of a great circle, such as the dotted 
curve D represents; and that all vessels bound out of 
Boston, or any port from the south of it, to England or 
to Europe, must pass to the south of Sable island, on 
account of the obstacles and dangers to the north of it. 
And furthermore, (the dotted curve D showing the 
shortest distance between any point on it and the Gulf 
of Florida, ) that the nearest route for all vessels coming 
out of the Gulf of Mexico, through the Gulf of Flori- ~ 
da, or from any porton the Atlantic coast of the United 
States, and bound to England, or to France on the At- 
lantic, or anywhere through the English channel, to the 
north of Europe, is down the gulf stream, and to the 
west and north of this curve. 

If vessels could sail on any course without regard to 
wind, this curve would represent the extreme eastern 
and southern limits of navigation for all traders (al- 
ways excepting those to the Peninsula or Mediterra- 
nean,) bound from the United States, or coming out 
through the Gulf of Florida, to England and all parts 
of Europe. The tracks of all vessels in the navigation 
of this route, would be convergent as far as the longi- 
tude of Sable island ; entering into the narrow limits 
between this island and the curve D, as into a lock, 
their course would lie between C and D, which may be 
considered as a grand canal across the Atlantic, along 
which the richest products of the earth are carried. 
This at all times is the best route for steamers. 

The curve C represents the northern, and D the 
southern limits of this commercial canal. New York 
is situated on the margin of it, commanding its resources, 
and exacting tribute from all who travel upon it. The 
ships from the South, without going much out of their 
way to the great European markets, can call there as 
ata nearer market ; or touch there to complete, tranship, 
or commute their cargoes. 

It is not a little remarkabie, that the nearest route to 
Liverpool, from Charleston and from New York, should 
be, for more than two-thirds of the way, exactly in the 
same track on the curveC. And Charleston, or the 
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South, in attempting to force a direct trade with Eu- 


rope, has many difficulties in her way. The advan- 
tage of ships, of seamen, the force of custom, and the 
example of trade, besides exchanges, and the various 
influences that follow in the train of commerce, with 
commerce herself, are all in favor of New York. 

Those who first established the packets, have placed 
New York on a commercial eminence, and put a scep- 
tre in her hand, which she delights to hold; and she 
will neither come down from the one, nor surrender the 
other, until the balance of trade be lost to her ships. 
The plying of steamboats across the Atlantic will but 
make more absolute her sway over the commerce of the 
United States; for, besides making New York thechan- 
nel of direct communication with England, both by let- 
ter and in person, they will further aggrandize that city 
in her commercial importance by bringing bills on Ame- 
rica into the English market, and setting on foot a regu- 
lar system of exchange with this country, similar to that 
between England and all parts of Europe. And New 
York will be the centre of negociation for all these bills. 

{f the South would take away this sceptre and divide 
commerce with the North, she must be prodigal of her 
wealth, and attempt boldly—for the odds against her are 
fearful. The contest now cannot be carried on under 
sail, ship against ship; New York has become too skil- 
ful in the manceuvres of her fleets—too powerful and too 
swift in the chase with her packets, She must be attack- 
ed in her high places, and steam must be the weapon. 

Havre is ripe for a steam enterprise across the Atlan- 
tic. That town is ready to co-operate with any city in 
the Union, and no doubt would receive with open arms, 
a proposition from the South, to run*from Norfolk a 
line of steam packets, which, going and coming, might 
touch at Portsmouth, as the London packets do, to 
land and embark passengers. It may be perceived by 
the chart, that Portsmouth is but a step out of the di- 
rect track of a steamer to Havre; and that, by steam, 
Norfolk is only one hundred and eighty miles further 
than New York, from either place. But whatever be 
done, must be done quickly. Without the help of steam, 
and the improvements of the day, the commerce of the 
South must continue to dwindle. 

The South has taken an honorable lead in Atlantic 
steam navigation. She it was, who, twenty years ago, 
sent the first steam vessel across the Atlantic, and thus 
acted as pioneer to the splendid steam enterprise which 
is now going into operation with a success that aston- 
ishes as much those in the old as it delights those of the 
new world. 

Let the South bring her strong men to the enterprise, 
and get up, as we have said, her line of splendid steam- 
ers to England and France; and let the first blow be 
aimed to divide with New York the facilities of com- 
munication ; and then withdraw from her, if she ean, a 
part of the travel, and make the port of Norfolk the 
centre of exchange for New Orleans and the South. 
When she has done this, let her throw herself behind 
her cotton bags, and then with her ships make the gal- 
lant stand. And if, after all this, the proud spirit must 
succumb—if the South must sink into her, so called, 
vassalage to the North, and be ruined by her tribute to 
New York, her sons may say of her, as Wirt said of 
the General Armstrong privateer, “she has graced her 





fall, and made her ruin glorious.” 


WINTER. 


I. 
Spring is the time for joy ; 

For gushing from the heart’s deep-welling springs,— 
For the first fluttering of the soul’s young wings, 
Which the long sleep that winter’s numbness brings, 

Could chill, but not destroy. 
il. 
Summer’s the time for love ; 

For the full heart to worship and adore— 

For the strong river of the spirit to pour 
Its flood of praise and gratitude before 

The Lord of Heaven above. 
I. 
And Autumn brings its hour, 

To gather in the harvest of the soul ; 

That peace of mind the world could never dole 
To those who bend beneath its bad control, 

Or court its withering power. 
Iv. 
But, Winter! who hath sung? 

What feelings, what affections in the deep 
And hidden fountains of the heart asleep,— 

What thoughts that now in frozen channels creep, 

Thy power should lend the tongue ? 
v. 
Thy clouds and silent snows, 

Wrapping the hills in pall and winding sheet-— 
Thy whirling storms of wind and driving sleet-— 
Thy solemn voices where the dark pines meet, 

And the keen night-wind blows ; 
VI. 
Thy varied household scenes— 

Thy-fireside dreams, and the strange visitings 

- Of mirth and wo—of affluence, that clings 
To selfishness—or want, that merrily sings, 

Content with scanty means :— 
Vil. 
These, Winter, wake my soul 

To look beyond the present, and to view 
In the dim future many a sky of blue— 

Many a bright field of sunlight, glimmering through 

The clouds that backward roll, 
Vill. 
Then let thy voice be—Fairu: 

‘Let spring-time call for joy—Summer for love ; 
Let Autumn whisper peace, like murmuring dove ; 
But thou, O Winter, pointest us above, 

And bid’st us look through death ! 
January, 1839. 5 C. P. C. 








LINES, WRITTEN AT MIDNIGHT. 
| BY CHARLES M. F. DEEMS. 


I. 
How slowly through the distance break 
The sounds that tell the midnight hour! 
Time, swiftly hast’ning, seems to speak 
His warning from yon distant tower ; 
And to the sadness of his tale, 
The response is the low wind’s wail. 
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To arms! to arms !”? 





il. 
But, hark! it is a funeral chime,— 
The passing moments now have led 
The youngest child of father Time, 
And laid him with the buried dead : 
And who will stand upon the verge 
Of that deep grave to sing his dirge! 
Il. 
Midnight! it is that fearful hour, 
When, as we learn by nursery lore, 
Spirits malign exert their power, 
And walk our slumbering planet o’er: 
Dark superstition stoops to hear 
Their steps, and quakes with restless fear. 
1v. 
It is a pleasant hour to think, 
When all around is calm and still ; 
The musing spirit then may drink 
At thought’s unfailing fount, its fill— 
All nature breathes a harmony 
That sets the captive spirit free. 
vy. 
Our quiet village wrapt in sleep, 
From its still breast gives not a breath, 
To tell of those who vigils keep— 
But all is calm and still as death. 
The breeze, as it sweeps gently by, 
Whispers a mournful lullaby. 
VL 
How many a young heart beating there, 
In airy dreams of pleasure roves, 
And freed from waking pain and care, 
Hovers around the form it loves; 
Beauty’s bright eyes are sealed in sleep, . 
While Loves around their watching keép. 
Vil. 
Yon mountain range, with lofty top, 
Throwing its girdle round our earth ; 
The pensive moon, in fullness up,— 
To what sweet thoughts do these give birth ! 
“The milky baldric of the sky,” . 


Can constant themes of thought supply. 
* * * * * 


Carlisle, Pa., 1839. 
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THE SPECTRE HORSEMAN, 
OF BOSTON. 


The evening before the battle of Lexington a strange horse- 
man galloped through the streets of Boston, crying ‘* Woe, woe! 


Slow sinks the sun o’er Brighton’s blooming hills, 
And tints with fire the trees—with gold the rills ; 
And while the last faint ray of mellow light 
Rests on the gray-hair’d mountain’s loftier height, 
Peals o’er the deep the hoarse-ton’d evening gun, 
And loud proclaims the busy day is done. 


Now Engiand’s banner on the rampart falls, 
And bugles echo ’mid the fortress walls ; 

While round the flag-staff willing soldiers come, 
To speak their presence to the empty drum ; 
And now the last wild strain of martial fife, 





Has rolled away the serried rank of life. 








On yonder common, Boston’s noble boast, 

Slept on their arms the ever watchful host ; 

And round the lines the weary sentry trod, 
And thought of home or held commune with God ; 
While polar fires lit up the northern sphere, 

And glanced on snowy tent and gilded spear. 


Night came apace, with darkness deep and long, 
And wrapt the city’s spires and busy throng ; 

In dreadful gloom the streets and alleys slept, 
Through which the lone civilian cautious crept ; 
While loud and clear the old North’s steeple told 
The note of time—the night was getting old. 


And now the moon, slow rising o’er the wave, 

A silver softness to the scenery gave: 

Bright glowed the spires—the bay in beauty shone ; 
The waves, the set—the isle, the jewel stone— 
The dark old man-of-war, a genii king— 

The floating skiff, an angel’s flashing wing. 


The lordly Gage, upon his couch of gold, 

Like Montezuma, agonizing rolled ; 

Then starting up, and creeping like a mouse 
Through the dark chambers of the Province House, 
He stept upon the balcony that hung 

Above the Royal Arms—when I was young. 


And there, his head inclining on his hand, 

He mused destruction toa “ rebel land.” 

Thus dreaming o’er the narrow court that lay, 

In moonlight glorious as the noon of day, 

He hears—he starts—with terror in his eye— 
What sound is that? what means that awful cry ? 


Along the street he hears the ring of steel, 

As though the pavement felt a courser’s heel. 

‘It is, it is, it nearer, louder comes ; 

“ And there, the picquets beat their warning drums 
“Who can it be? Such speed denotes surprise ! 
“Up! all who love me! Howe, Burgoyne, arise !” 


Onward the horseman spurred his charger white : 
Pale was his fate—his burnished armor bright ; 

A waving plume of raven deck’d his crest, 

And the pale moon flashed upon his breast ; 

While from his charger’s steel-clad hoofs there rolled 
The sparks of fire that speak the rider bold. 


His look was brighter than the eagle’s gaze— 
And now before the balcony he stays, 

And hollow rings his voice amid the night, 
While round him glares a flood of dreadful light ; 
His morion up, his words come wild and clear, 
And Gage in terror lends a trembling ear : 


* On Bunker’s Hill the weeping patriot stands, 
And prays the God of battles for his shield ; 

The rude militia gather round their brands, 
And seek to know their duty in the field : 

The truant school-boy feels the holy fire, 

And asks his rifle from his grey-hair’d sire. 


“The blooming daughter bids her brother go 

To free his country from a blighting foe ; 

The anxious mother o’er her husband bends, 

And up to Heaven her prayer for safety sends ; 
The plough-boy leaves in furrowed field his team, 
And e’en the sick man knows the patriot’s dream. 


Pee te ee 
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“From sylvan hiils to cliffs that line the deep, 

The beacon fires like flashing meteors leap ; 

On earthern mound the patriot banner gleams, 

And high. o’er all the startled eagle screams ; 

The powers shall fail who seek to chain the mind— 
And whirlwinds they shall reap who sow the wind. 


*“ Woe! woe! to Britain! trembling tyrant hence ; 
No longer mock ye, with a vain pretence; 

This glorious land, by Pilgrims’ children trod, 
Shall own no master but the living God ! 

Up all ye drones! ye cankering spirits fly ! 

Hear while ye may—to-morrow you may die !” 


Then couching in its rest his pondrous lance, 

He waves his plume and gives a lightning glance: 
Down, down the midnight street he helds his way— 
Around his charger’s heels the lightnings play ; 
High o’er the house-tops shoots the awful glow, 
And faint and fainter rings his cry of woe. 


The awe-struck leader stands with list’ning ear ; 
Before him sweep the mourners and the bier ; 
Beside him yawns the soldier’s hasty grave, 
And drums low beat the dead march of the brave. 
He starts! o’er western hills the night has curled, 
And morning’s crimson bathes a waking world. 


The night has pass’d—the spectre gone; 
And, hark! upon the tented lawn, 
From idle lounge and beauty’s charms, 
The pealing bugles call to arms! 
The die is cast—and with the sun 
Night sinks on blood-stain’d Lexington. 


And who was he, who ’mid the gloom, 
Declared the vile oppressors’ doom? 
Whose armor spake of olden day, 

When belted knights held honor’s sway ? 
A spectre he, from noble urn, 

The Bruce—the Bruce, of Bannockburn. 


Washington, January, 1839. , J. E. 





CURRENTE-CALAMOSITIES, 
TO THE EDITOR. 


FROM THE AUTHOR OF “THE TREE ARTICLES.” 


Now the truth of the matter is this, my dear Mes- 
senger: Some perhaps much too partial friends, have 
seen fit to suggest the continuation of those sylvan ar- 
ticles, some seven or eight of which have already ap- 
peared in your pages from my pen. They throw in 
my teeth the following passage from the closing paper 
of the series, published in your December number, and 
insist upon my using up my material instanter: “A 
mass of pencilled passages, marked in my books, by 
numerous dog’s-ears offer themselves, for quotation,” &c. 
&c. If you agree, I certainly can have no objection, 
other than the fear of boring the reader beyond his 
bearing ; and so, if he will promise to ery “ ohe! jam 
satis !” when he finds me “coming it rayther too strong,” 
as Samivel Veller would say, here goes! 

But I shall not confine myself to the forest in this 
new series of papers. I am “out of the woods,” and 








shall “hollo” in what vein I choose: discoursing, as 
freely of the “sermons in stones, books in the running 
brooks, and good in every thing,” as I have hitherto 
done, and shall yet do, of those eloquent ‘ tongues in 
trees,” some of whose teachings I have endeavored to 
translate, for the benefit of the indulgent reader. 

And, by the bye;—did you see that most horrible of 
horrid puns, in what one ““W” has written in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, about your sylvan correspondent ? 
He intimates that I have raised in his mind the presump- 
tion, that I am lineally descended from Titus Oates,— 
“because vy?” Because I have written Trees-on! Is 
not that too bad? What-a-stone must have been the 
heart of the perpetrator of such a pun! But all this, 
episodically.— Revenons a moutons. 

Here is a string of the dog’s-eared passages alluded 
to, which were turned down for use, but were not used, 
in the tree papers. I take them as they present them- 
selves. 

1. A LANDSCAPE, FROM POPE. 

“See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crowned, 

Here, blushing Flora paints the enamelled ground : 

Here, Ceres’ gifts in waving prospect stand, 

And, nodding, tempt the joyful reaper’s hand.” 

2. A NIGHT SKETCH, BY GAY. 

“But when the gloomy reign of night returns, 

Stript of her fading pride all nature niourns, 

The trees no more their wonted verdure boast, 

But weep in dewy tears their beauty lost.” 

3. FROM “THE GRAVE;” BY BLAIR. 

“Oh! when my friend and I, 

In some thick wood have wandered heedless on, 
Hid from the vulgar eye, and sat us down, 
Upon the sloping cowslip-covered bank, 
Where the pure limpid spring has slid along, 
In grateful errors, through the underwood, 
Sweet murmuring; methought the shrill-tongued thrush 
Mended his song of love,” &e. 

4. AN INVOCATION ; BY THOMSON. 
“Ye woodlands all, awake! A boundless song 
Burst from the groves! And when the restless day, 
Expiring, lays the warbling world asleep, 
Sweetest of birds! sweet Philomela, charm 
The listening shades, and teach the night His praise !”’ 


5, A PENCIL DRAWING, BY MALLET. 
“Far in the windings of a vale, 
Fast by a sheltering wood, 
The safe retreat of health and peace, 
An humble cottage stood.” 
John Dyer, the author of “ The Fleece” and “ Grongar 
Hill,” is a true sylvan. He worships Pan with the true 
devotion of an orthodox believer. See! 


6. A MOONLIGHT SCENE, IN FIVE LINES.— Dyer. 
“© When many-colored evening sinks behind 
The purple woods and hills, and opposite 
Rises, full-orbed, the silver harvest-moon, 
To light the unwearied farmer, late afield, 
His scattered sheaves collecting,” &c. 


7. A GLIMPSE FROM GRONGAR HILL.— Dyer. 


“Below me trees unnumbered rise, 
Beautiful in various dyes: 
The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 
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The yellow birch, the sable yew, 

The slender fir, that taper grows, 

The sturdy oak, with broad-spread boughs.” 
8. THOMAS WARTON SAYS: 


“ Musing through the lawny park, 
The lonely poet loves to mark 
How various greens in faint degrees 
Tinge the tall groups of various trees. 
While, careless of the changing year, 
The pine cerulean (?) never sere, 
Towers distinguished from the rest, 
And proudly vaunts her winter-vest.” 
9. THUS LANGHORNE : 
‘* Has fair Philosophy thy love? 
Away! she lives in yonder grove ! 
If the sweet Muse thee pleasure gives, 
With her, in yonder grove, she lives! 
And if Religion claim thy care, 
Religion, fled from books, is there ; 
For first from Nature’s works we drew 
Our knowledge, and our virtue too!” 


This should have been selected as the standing motto 
of “ the tree papers.” So apt! 
Here is a fine passage, from “ The Village Curate,” 
a poem by James Hurdis, an English poet, who died 
in 1801. 
10. a BOOK TO READ.—Hurdis. 
= Let us read 
The living page, whose every character 
Delights, and gives us wisdom. Not a tree, 
A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. We may read, and read, 
And read again, and still find something new 
Something to please, and something to instruct.” 
11. A PRETTY SIMILE.—Hurdis. 
“ But mark, with what peculiar grace yon wood, 
That clothes the weary steep, waves in the breeze 
Her sea of leaves !” 





12. THE TRUE WOOD-FEELING.— Hurdis. 


“How peaceable and solemn a retreat, 
This wood affords! I love to quit the glare 
Of sultry day, for shadows cool as these : 
The sober twilight of this winding way 
Lets fall a serious gloom upon the mind, 
Which checks, but not appals* Such is the haunt 
Religion loves,—a meek and humble maid, 
Whose tender eye bears not the blaze of day.” 
“ The farmer boy” was a true poet of nature. Hear 
him! 
13. WOODLAND CONTENTMENT.— Bloomfield. 
“Welcome silence! welcome peace ! 
Oh! most welcome, holy shade ! 
Thus I prove, as years increase, 
My heart and soul for quiet made. 
Thus I fix my firm belief, 
While rapture’s gushing tears descend, 
That every tree and every leaf 
Is moral Truth’s unerring friend. 


**T would not, for a world of gold, 
That Nature’s lovely face should tire ; 
Fountain of blessings yet untold ! 


Fancy’s fair buds, the germs of song, 
Unquickened midst the world’s rude strife, 
Shall sweet retirement render strong, 
And morning silence bring to life! 


“ Then tell me not that I shall grow 
Forlorn,—that fields, and woods will cloy : 
From Nature, and her changes, flow 
An everlasting tide of joy! 
I grant, that summer heats will burn, 
That keen will come the frosty night,— 
But both shall please,—and each, in turn, 
Yield reason’s most supreme delight. 


“Build me a shrine, and I could kneel 
Torural gods,—or, prostrate fall ; 
Did I not see, did I not feel, 
That one Great Spirit governs all. 
Oh Heaven! permit that I may lie 
Where o’er my corse green branches wave ; 
And those, who from life’s tumu!t fly, 
With kindred feelings press my grave !” 


There’s “the baker’s dozen!” Perhaps I will give 
you another batch, (to continue the metaphor,) hereafter. 
At present, I have a word or two of my own to say 
to you. 

You may remember that the article you did me the 
honor to publish in your December number was dated 
at Newburyport, in the state of Massachusetts. I had 
intended to say something therein of that most beauti- 
ful of spots, but feared to tire the reader’s patience. It 
is my native town, and rich, in my estimation, with a 
thousand treasured recollections. Beautifully situated 
upon the banks, and near the mouth, of one of the love- 
liest of American rivers, the Merrimack, down towards 
the margin of which it slopes gently, it affords a fine 
view from the river of its regularly laid out streets, and 
handsome buildings. It is about a mile in length, with 
a pretty and populous village adjoining it on each ex- 
tremity, through all of which for some miles extends a 
wide street, bordered with fine old elms and syca- 
mores, some of which are of enormous growth, and 
most affluent profusion of foliage. The upper side 
of this long street is the highest part of the town, 
and forms the summit of the hill upon which the whole 
is laid out, amphitheatrically. This ridge is chiefly 
occupied with dwelling houses of tasteful architecture, 
surrounded by verdant parks, and ample gardens, with 
an abundance of trees, There is a beautiful public 
common upon this street, in the rear of which, deep 
sunken in the midst of a circular range of hills, is a 
little lake, famous in that vicinity as the skating ground, 
for more than one century, of more than four genera- 
tions. While I was enjoying my late visit to these 
scenes of my childhood, I derived much enhancement 
of that enjoyment from watching the progress of an 
improvement then going on, upon the margin of this 
mimic lake, which was peculiarly gratifying to my 
feelings and my taste. They were extending the pro- 
menade in front entirely round the pond, so as to take 
in the entire amphitheatre of hills, as a part of the 
common. This done, the citizens were called on, each 
who might wish to do so, to set out, his favorite tree 
upon the newly laid out grounds. The call was res- 





Pure source of intellectual fire! 


ponded to with prompt alacrity, and ere I left the 
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banks of the Merrimack, the whole of the new prome- 
nade was lined with a double row of thrifty young 
trees, each planted by individuals, to be cherished as 
the legacy of one generation to another. This may be 
called the true practice of what your “ tree” correspon- 
dent has so long been preaching. May the preaching 
and practice alike increase! There certainly is need 
enough of both, in this delightful, wonderful, matter-of- 
fact country of ours! 
Adieu for ano:her month! 





BEAUTY. 


WRITTEN FOR MISS EMILY S——Y. 


“Where is Beauty? where ?” 
Earth’s thousand voices cried ; 

And an answer, mute, filled earth and air, 
From nature, far and wide. 


The Alpine flower sprang up 
High, in the cleft rock’s side, 

And the tulip lifted her gorgeous cup 
By the dahlia—T yrian-dyed. 


And rose with graceful care 
Unveil’d her glowing breast-—- 

Gems of the morning glittering there— 
Like a maid for bridal drest. 


“ Where is Beauty ? where?” 
Cried echo from her cell ; 

And the forest wav’d, and the streamlet there 
In a silvery cascade fell. 


The light clouds, floating high, 
Threw shadows o’er the green ; 

And an unseen hand drew out on high 
The bow of tinted sheen. 


The setting sun-beams threw 
On earth a livelier tinge, 

And the clouds of a royal-purple hue 
Were edged with a golden fringe. 


Then autumn’s wondrous wand 
Touch’d forest, hill and sky, 
And sky and hill and forest land 
Did glow most gorgeously. 


“Where is Beauty ? where ?” 
Earth’s eager ones still cried ; 

And the lover with exulting air 
Led forth his beauteous bride. 


The mother gazed with joy 
On the babe at her breast that lay, 
And glanc’d at the shouting, gold-hair’d boy, 
With the butterflies at play. 
* 


* * * * * * 


Whirlwind and plague and storms, 
Revell’d in earth and air, 

Midst Beauty, in its thousand forms ; 
And Death stood victor there. 








“Where is Beauty ? where? 
Shall none its image find ?” 

Earth cried—and Heav’n responded there, 
“*T is in the immortal mind!” 


Maine. ELIZA. 





THE BONES OF LEIPSIC. 


**A ship laden with bones from Hamburgh arrived at Lossie- 
mouth, on the 25th of Oct. 1929, the property of an agricultu- 
rist of Morayshire, and intended fur manure. The master of 
the vesse] states that these bones were collected from the plains 
and marshes of Leipsic, and are part of the remains of the thou- 
sands of brave men who fell in the sanguinary battles fought 
between France and the Allies, in Oct. 1813.°°--Imperial Maga- 
zine, London, 1829. 


The bones of the heroes! yes, bear them away 

From the spot where they fell on that blood-flowing day, 
When Leipsic’s wide marshes and trampled plains rung 
To the cannons’ wild music as dreadful they sung ; 
The captain and soldier no longer are known— 

No crest speaks the rank, and no gold gilds the bone. 


And England,—the power that o’er Waterloo roll’d 
Her legions undaunted in crimson and gold, 

And bore to the isle, in the midst of the wave, 

The ruler of princes, the brave of the brave,— 

Has now their white bones on her cold hill-sides spread, 
Gathered up by the boor from the field of the dead. 


Ha! there lies the arm of a prince of the blood, 

And there a tall grenadier rests in the mud, 

And yonder the spider his light web has spun, 

Round the skull of the chief, and the breech of a gun; 
The worm has dined well with the wolf and the raven, 
And the blood of the bold tinges that of the craven. 


And say, ye philanthropist, shall not the dust 

Of the bones of ambition and rapine and lust, 

Bring good to mankind, when they fatten the soil, 

And hasten the end of the husbandman’s toil— 

Make the tall grass to wave and the moss rose to bloom, 
Where floated the banner and fluttered the plume ? 


There leave them to moulder, both horseman and horse, 

They slumber as sound as on rampart or fosse ; 

And plainer the lessons they teach shall be read, 

Than when they lay whitening the field of the dead: 

There pride may be taught, how the proudest have sank, 

When the wolf howled their dirge as the warm blood 
he drank. 


And when the last trumpet of terror shall sound, 

And the dead muster strong from the deep and the 
ground— 

When the’Book of Offences is opened before, 

With its pages of crimson and letters of gore ; 

Then ye shall be counted more worthy than they, 

Who on the lone battle-field mouldered away. 


Oh Leipsic! before me I see thee appear, 

With thy hosts rushing on in their downward career ; 
Thy eagles of gold, that in darkness grew dim, 

Thy death note, that pealed from the cannon’s dark rim, 
Thy onset, thy meeting, thy slaughter, thy fall, 

Thy conquerors’ shout, and thy bugles’ recall. 


Washington, 1839. J. E. D. 
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DESULTORY SPECULATOR. 


ACTORS. 


It is a curious fact, that the greatest actors have been 
produced in those nations, where they have been the 
least esteemed as men. Among the Romans the thea- 
trical art was carried to a higher state of perfection than 
among the Greeks, and the Romans held actors as 
slaves, while in Greece they were freemen, and devoted 
to a profession which was far from being considered as 
dishonorable. Among a people so lively, ardent, and 
spirited, this art made rapid progress. Eschylus is 
said to have performed in his own tragedies, and players 
were sometimes elevated to the offices of state. Among 
them may be found ambassadors and ministers. Aris- 
todemus, the actor, was sent by Athens, as one of the 
ten ambassadors, to treat with Philip of Macedon, who 
did not look upon it as offensive. The most ancient 
Greek tragedian of whom we have any knowledge, 
was Archelaus. Lucian says of him, that when in 
Abdera, he personated the character of Perseus in the 
Andromeda of Euripides, and the effect of his perfor- 
mance was such that almost all the spectators were 
affected by a species of insanity, and ran about the 
streets for several days animated by the same passions, 
repeating the same gestures, and exhibiting the same 
fury as Archelaus. Satyrus, who distinguished himself 
as an actor, after Archelaus, though his acting had not 
the same effect, was, nevertheless, of great service to 
Demosthenes. It was he who correcied the defects of 
his elocution, and who taught him finally to ceclaim 
with as much elegance as himself. This celebrated 
orator had been ignorant of the art of giving force and 
grace to his orations, by a just and impressive elocu- 
tion. His enunciation was embarrassed, painful, and 
defective, and he was often hissed in the midst of his 
finest discourses. Satyrus took him in charge, and 
succeeded in removing all his defects of elocution. 
Greece, however, does not seem to have produced any 
actor of very great eminence in his art, while the Roman 
writers speak in high terms of their AZsopus and 
Roscius, though the profession itself was regarded as 
infamous. Cicero has given to the actor the title of 
artist ; and the two players referred %o, by their superior 
talents and skill, caused the unjust humiliation of their 
state to be forgotten. These two men, the one in tra- 
gedy, and the other in comedy, attained to great dis- 
tinction and wealth. Their income must have been 
immense. Roscius is said to have received daily about one 
hundred and eighty dollars. A2sop gave an entertainment 
on one occasion, at which a single dish was served up 
which cost‘from three to four thousand dollars, and he 
died worth several millions. It is related of this actor, 
that from the impulse of genius and enthusiasm, he so 
identified himself with the character he was personating, 
that he slew an actor near him, whom he mistook for 
Thiestes. Disgraceful as this art was esteemed, how- 
ever—for the Papian law absolutely interdicted the 
marriage of Roman senators with women who had ever 
exhibited themselves on the stage—Roman knights 
were sometimes found willing to appear on the boards, 
even before the downfall of the republic. After this, 
theatrical enthusiasm continued to increase, and the 
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dramatic art to be more highly esteemed, and the 

emperors themselves would occasionally condescend to 

dispute the crown with a gladiator or a player. His- 

tory informs us that the empress Domitia died of love 

for an actor named Paris. Caligula made Apelles a 

minister of his intimate councils; but this monster, it 

is well known, was very capricious—for, having heard 

on one occasion, the cries of a poor player, whom they 

were flagellating, as was then the custom, he thought 
his voice so very melodious, that, to prolong the plea- 

sure he experienced, he caused the flagellation to be re- 
peated. In the reign of Constantine, after he had em- 
braced the christian religion, the dramatic art was de- 

nounced by the councils, and players were proscribed. 
St. Leo, in his epistles, has declared, that theatrical 
spectacles having been invented to corrupt the heart 
and destroy the soul, no one can doubt but that the 
Devil assists in person, in all these exhibitions—and in 
all past ages players have been pursued by the thun- 
ders of the church, But notwithstanding this hostility, 
theatrical representations were at last introduced into 
cathedrals and monasteries. Scriptural subjects were 
frequently thrown into a dramatic form during the mid- 
dle ages, and exhibited by monks. These were called 
Mysteries, or the Sacred Comedy, and originated, ac- 
cording to Warton, in the following manner. At the 
fairs, established by Charlemagne in France, and Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and his Norman successors in Eng- 
land, the merchants, for the purpose of drawing to them 
large assemblages of people, employed jugglers, min- 
strels and buffoons to amuse those who attended. The 
arts of these men were gradually extended and im- 
proved, till the clergy observing that these annual cele- 
brations made the people less religious, by producing 
idleness and a love of festivals, proscribed the amuse- 
ments and excommunicated the performers. But find- 
ing that little or no regard was paid to their censures, 
they determined to take these recreations into their own 
hands, and turned actors themselves, and represented 
stories taken from the Bible. Music was introduced 
into the churches, which were employed as the theatres, 
for the representation of holy comedies or faces, such 
as the festivals among the French called the fete des 
Foux, de Pane, et des Innocens, which became great fa- 
vorites. Thus originated the Mysteries or Sacred 
Drama, which is said to have given rise to the first con- 
ception of Milton’s sublime epic, the Paradise Lost. 
Warton also mentions a curious tragedy, written by a 
Jew named Ezekiel, in which the principal characters 
were Moses, Sapphira, and God, from the Bush. It 
was the first scriptural drama, and written after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, to animate, Warton supposes, 
the dispersed Jews with the hopes of a future deliver- 
ance. Moses delivers the prologue, and his rod is turn- 
ed into a serpent on the stage. ‘The following isa brief 
description of another of these religious dramas. The 
play opens with songs—a little boy first enters, and 
after wishing the audience great pleasure from the ex- 
hibition, retires. The Devi then makes his appearance, 
who drives before him, with a whip, a poor old man, 
who makes known to him his infirmities ; but the infer- 
nal spirit, instead of being moved by pity, twists a ser- 
pent round his neck, which holds an apple in his jaws. 
The old man sinks senseless on the ground. Dearu 





comes, and is preparing to carry off the body, when Jr- 
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sus Curist rushes before it, and with a blow of the 
cross puts Death and the Devil to flight. He then 
touches the old man, who is Adam, and who revives by 
the power of his touch—puts a crown upon his head, 
and after making him repeat his prayers, carries him 
to heaven. The second act exhibits the ten command- 
ments, and the third the sacrament of baptism. Tar- 
tarus is then taken, stripped of his habiliments, cast 
into a cave, and bathed in several pails of water. This 
is followed by a number of buffooneries—and when the 
play ends, the same little boy reappears and makes his 
respects anew to the audience. 

The church has always denounced theatrical amuse- 
ments and those who have made acting a profession. 
Christian burial has been denied to them—and even in 
the present century a cure of Paris refused his prayers 
and church toa beautiful danseuse of France. Yet, what 
will appear somewhat singular, the stage, after all, has 
furnished a greater number of saints than most other 
professions, The lawyers can boast of St. Ives—the 
physicians and surgeons, of St.Comes and St. Damian— 
the notaries, of St. Crispin, the protector of shoemakers ; 
while the players claim one martyr, St. Gelasin—three 
male saints, namely saints Genest, Ardaleon and Por- 
phyrus, and one female saint, St. Pelagius. The latter 
flourished in the fifth century, and exercised her art at 
Antioch. She was converted by the preaching of 
Nonus, and, from that moment, renounced the world, 
its pleasures and pursuits, sold her property, and dis- 
tributed the proceeds among the poor. She left Anti- 
och, dressed in male habiliments, and, taking the 
name of Pelagius, retired near Jerusalem, upon the 
mount of Olives, where she lived as a recluse and led 
a very austere and religious life. The fame of her 
good works spread in a short time far and near, and 
she became in the end quite a celebrated saint. It was 
not, however, till after her death that her sex was dis 
covered. Genest lived in the reign of Dioclesian who 
ordered him to exhibit the christian mysteries, for the 
purpose of turning them into ridicule. One day, as 
Genest was exhibiting the ceremonies of baptism, he 
is said to have been suddenly illuminated by an inter- 
nal light, and publicly declared his wish to be baptised. 
This was at first supposed to be a mere feint to exhibit 
his character with greater effect. He was made to 
perform all the usual ceremonies—re-clad in a white 
robe, conducted before a statue of Venus, and ordered to 
worship it. But Genest openly protested that he was a 
real christian, and would not worship either prostitutes 
or wooden idols, This afforded much mirth to the 
audience at first, and the emperor himself supposed it 
was a mere piece of pleasantry in the actor; but as 
soon as they found he was in earnest, the lictors were 
ordered to advance and he was publicly whipped on 
the stage. Genest, however, remaining firm to his 
new faith, Dioclesian sent him to the prefect, and he 
was put to the torture; but nothing could vanquish 
his constancy, and he was finally decapitated in the 
year 303. Porphyrus and Ardaleon, both players, 


obtained the honor of martyrdom in the same manner. 
They were both converted while representing the chris- 
tian mysteries, and both beheaded. It was the opinion 
of St. Thomas that the dramatic art had nothing unlaw- 
ful in it, and he cites the authority of St. Paphnucius, 
who asserts that it was communicated to him in a reve- 





lation that an actor would participate with him in the 
joys of Paradise. 
Modern nations do not seem to be less prejudiced 
against the professors of the dramatic art than the an- 
cients. France has produced perhaps the greatest num- 
ber of skilful and distinguished actors, and yet a strong 
prejudice exists against them in that nation. In En- 
gland, however, this prejudice is not carried to quite 
so greata length. Actors of talent are sometimes re- 
ceived into the best society, and many into families of 
high rank. Lord Chatham corresponded with Gar- 
rick, and his ashes repose in Westminster Abbey, 
where those of Byron have been refused admittance. 
In this country public opinion is not so favorable to 
the professional player as to the professor of the fine 
arts; although I do not think the one is less an artist 
than the other, or less entitled to the respect and admi- 
ration which genius and skill in those arts are calculated 
to beget. A little of the old puritanical feeling still 
subsists among the descendants of those who brought 
with them the strong prejudices which formerly existed 
in England against players; but this is beginning to 
wear rapidly away, and a more liberal, enlightened and 
rational sentiment respecting them and their profession 
now very generally prevails. The most distinguished 
for talent are admitted freely into the best society, and 
admired and respected in proportion to their genius as 
artists and their character as men. But in the United 
States, where the most splendid field is opened to legal 
and medical talent and industry, the occupation ofa “poor 
player, who struts and frets his hour upon the stage,” is 
not one, however alluring the fame may be which it pro- 
mises, that will induce many to follow it. In this pro- 
fession, however, no ordinary man can attain perfection 
or fame. A great actor must be a man of genius—must 
unite to the intellectual many of the best physical pow- 
ers. The tragedian should be the creature of passion, 
and possess great sensibility and intelligence, as well 
as a fine person and a good voice. He should, accord- 
ing to Talma, (himself an admirable model,) be gifted 
with an imagination which “ associates him with the 
inspiration of the poet, transports him back to times 
that are past, and renders him present and identified 
with those historical personages or impassioned beings, 
that have been created by genius—that reveal to him, 
as if by magic, their physiognomy, their heroic stature, 
their language, their habits, all the shades of their cha- 
racter, all the movements of their soul, and all their 
peculiarities, and that enable him to enter into the most 
tragic situations and the most terrible of the»passions, 
as if they were his own.” These remarks are very 
just. ‘To express passion in all its shades and varieties, 
it must be felt, and the actor must be subjected to all 
the extremes and vicissitudes of passion, and consult 
and study in his own nature, before he can exhibit them 
in all the truth and power of reality. “In my own 
person, (says the same tragedian,) in any circum- 
stance of my life in which I experienced deep sor- 
row, the passion of the theatre was so strong in me, 
that although oppressed with real sorrow, and in the 
midst of the tears I shed, I made, in spite of myself, 
a rapid and fugitive observation on the alteration 
of my voice, and on a certain spasmodic vibration, 
which it contracted in tears—and I say it not with- 





out some shame, I even thought of making use of it 
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on the stage—and indeed this experiment upon myself 


has often been of service to me.” Lekain, another 
French actor of great celebrity, is. said, in his latter 
years, to have fallen passionately in love with a Ma- 
dame Benoit, whom he always placed in the first side 
wing of the theatre, whenever he played, and addressed 
to her all the expressions of tenderness and love, which 
he had to employ to the actress playing with him, to 
give real force and tenderness to those expressions. 
Much of this power is, however, the effect of imitation. 
Garrick is said to have witnessed the agony of a father 
who had accidentally let fall from his arms, while dan- 
dling it in a piazza, a child whom he almost madly 
loved, and the tragedian always availed himself of this 
terrible picture in his personation of Lear. But these 
imitations are not peculiar to the player: the poet and 
the painter are alike guided by them. Michael Angelo 
is reported to have stabbed his brother that he might 
transfer to the canvass, with greater truth, the contor- 
tions of his features in the agony of death. Ariosto 
excited a violent burst of rage in his father, and in 
ecstasy allowed him to indulge it, that he might de- 
scribe an angry father, with greater power, in a comedy 
he was then writing. 

A tragedian does not require more talent, but he 
must possess more sensibility and enthusiasm than a 
comedian. ‘The comedian represents incidents and 
personates characters that he daily meets with, and with 
which he is familiar ; his imagination has less exercise ; 
he is acting in the sphere in which, he, in fact, re- 
volves: he has only to employ the faculty of imitation in 
representing the little passions, follies and weaknesses 
of those in his own condition in life, but his observa- 
tion must be close and accurate. If he exaggerate or 
fall short of nature, it will be immediately noticed by 
those before whom he appears, who, from their own 
experience, are always capableof judging of the truth 
and correctness of the copy they are contemplating. 
“The tragic actor on the contrary must quit,” says 
Talma very properly, “the circle in which he is ac- 
customed to live, and launch into the high regions where 
the genius of the past has placed and clothed in ideal 
forms the beings conceived by his imagination or al- 
ready furnished him by the pen of history. As to the 
physical qualities, it is evident that the pliability of the 
features, and the expression of the countenance ought 
to be stronger, the voice more full, sonorous, and more 
profoundly articulate in the tragic actor, who stands in 
need of certain combinations and more than ordinary 
powers, to perform from beginning to end, with the 
same energy, a part in which the author has frequently 
collected in a narrow compass, and in the space of two 
hours, all the movements, all the agitations, which an 
impassioned being can often only feel in the course of 
a long life.’ “ When we,” he then asks, “ consider 
all the qualities necessary to form an excellent tragic 
actor—all the gifts which nature ought to have be- 
stowed upon him, can we be surprised that such actors 
are so rare?” I will conclude these desultory remarks 
on actors, or dramatic artists, with an anecdote of the 
distinguished French tragedian from whom I have made 
the above extracts, which will illustrate the admiration 
sometimes entertained for great performers by enthu- 
siastic lovers of the dramatic art. Having entered 








received the following curious letter, before his arrival, 
addressed 


“To THe Son or MELPOMENE. 


“ Sir,—I have only six francs, and am without every 
resource. I hear you are to honor the town with your 
presence, and that, too, at the very moment I propose 
to put an end to my life. I shall, therefore, defer my 
project, in admiration of your talents, which I know 
only by yourfame. I conjure you then, to hasten your 
visit, that I may admire you and expire. Refuse not 
the desires of your fellow creature, who, being able to 
live only four days, has divided the sum which remains 
as follows : 


Four days’ nourishment......... 3 francs 0 sous 


Pit “es eeeeeeeee eeeeeeevweeeeneee ** 2 as 10 6 
Poison...... ivitihecscter’saee T 10 “ 
oe 


Forrest* has become a candidate for legislative ho- 
nors, and if he succeed will be the first actor that ever 
became a legislator. {tis not at all probable that he 
will ever reach the same eminence, as a parliamentary 
orator or statesman, that he has attained as a dra- 
matic artist. It will be a singular fact in the history 
of the stage, however, should this distinguished and ad- 
mirable tragedian be thrown into a sphere so entirely 
inconsistent with his professional pursuits, 


Washington, Nov. 8, 1838, G. W. 


* Since the above was written, Mr. Forrest has declined the 
honor of being a candidate for Congress; but it still serves to 
show the rank whith he and his fellow artists hold in the esti- 
mation of the people of this country. G. W. 





THE EXILE’S NATIVE LAND. 


‘¢ For what is slavery, but to be 
Dependant for the spirit’s life, 
Upon the will of those not free.” 





I. 
They wrong me much who say I fly, 

With selfish sense, my native land, 
And seek, with calculating eye, 

The bounties of some foreign strand— 
That, heedless of my country’s weal, 

I leave her in her hour of wo— 
Neglect the wounds her sons should heal, 
And aid her foes to strike the blow. 

HH. 
’Tis true, my place of birth I leave— 
Sad place, so known by many a grief— 
And feel no pang, and scarcely grieve, 
That, at the last, I find relief. 
Nor weep I for the kindred thing, 
Once known, alone—now known no more— 
Nor feel the pang and parting sting, 
To fly, for aye, my native shore. 
mi. 
I leave, for aye, my place of birth, 
The social dwelling low’d so long— 
I seek another spot of earth, 





into an engagement to perform at Bordeaux, Talma 





And hopes more high and ties more strong! 
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I snap each chain that once could bind ; 
I tear apart each early band 
That link’d itself about my mind— 
Yet leave I not my native land! 
Iv. 
No! by the firm and fearless pride, 
That, when the little world conspir’d, 
To curse, or conquer, or deride, 
Still held its ground, unquench’d, untird— 
By the warm passions of my heart, 
By the unnumber’d hopes, I grieve, 
Though from my birth-place I depart, 
My native land I do not leave! 
y. 
Through blighted hopes and broken faith, 
And many a cruel wrong and jeer ; 
Through cares that brought, and came with death, 
And left me many a token there— 
Through many a trial, toil and pain, 
’Mongst foreign tribes, a savage band, 
Tis thus, I break each early chain— 
I seek to find my native land! 
Vi. 


What boots it where my infant eye, 
First met the garish glance of day— 
Or, in what clime beneath the sky, 
I wore my choicest hours away— 
If there, the heart was never free, 
Or, all unknown, or barr’d and bann’d, 
It pined for life and liberty— 
That neyer was my native land ! 
Vil. ; 
What boots it though its skies are bright, 
Pure as the gentle spheres that glow, 
Where, on the traveller’s dazzled sight, 
Italia stands, a heavenly show— 
If Asian sweets are on each breeze, 
Circassian charms, and Peru’s ores, 
Are things familiar to her seas, 
The freest fruitage of her shores. 


Vill. 


These make no land, alone, for me— 
Poor is the Switzer’s realm of snow, 
Fruits gather not on every tree, 
Nor diamonds in his vallies grow— 
Yet there, a high abode, he dwells, 
Secure in rude simplicity— 
For freedom guards his mountain dells, 
and every limb and thought is free, 
IX. 
The Spaniard, with luxurious airs, 
Reclines beneath a fruitful sky, 
And, with no toil of his, uprears, 
With, but a word, each luxury— 
But does he lift a freeman’s arm, 
Or does he feel a freeman’s thought, 
And does he know that freedom’s charm, 
For which his sword has never fought ? 


x. 


That’s not my native land, though bright 
Each charm of fruit and flower may be— 
Its woods though green, its skies though light, 

Make not the native land for me. 


I ask not if the hills repose 
In gentle s!opes, beneath the sun, 
Or, if each mountain-streamlet flows, 
To sleep, a murmuring sleep, in one. 
x1. 
I ask not if the genial clime 
Is blest with many an hour of calm,— 
If, through the longest lapse of time, 
The flowers are bloom, the winds are balm— 
If plenty blesses labor’s hand ; 
If rugged toil, in russet clad, 
Wins bounteous blessings from the land, 
To make his inmost spirit glad. 
xi, 
Let those who will, whate’er the fate 
Of freedom or of fortune be, 
Still hug the soil, a poor estate, 
That breeds no growth of liberty. 
I envy not the miser love, 
That lives but on a memory dead ; 
And nothing care, though all reprove, 
For the mere dirt on which [ tread. 
xii. 
That’s not my native land, where power 
May lord it with a tyrant-sway, 
And find fit tools for every hour 
Of terror, through the livelong day— 
Where truckling parasites abound— 
A fawning crew that nought may save— 
To hug the chain, to lick the ground, 
And, for the offal, be the slave- 





AN ADDRESS, 


Delivered before the two Literary Societies of Randolph-Macon 
College, June 19, 1838—by Hon. John Tyler. Published by 
request of the two Societies. 

GENTLEMEN 

Of the Franklin and Washington Literary Societies : 

I am here this day in compliance with a request 
from the Franklin Literary Society, that I would de- 
liver an address before your two Societies. That 
request having been urged upon me for the second time 
since this college has gone into successful operation, 
seemed to deny to me the liberty of opposing my per- 
sonal convenience to your wishes. I felt myself higily 
honored by your repeated call, and resolved, if possible, 
to meet it. It is no small matter of self-congratulation 
that I have been able so to master my time, as to be 
with you on this interesting occasion. I. have felt, 
from the first, a deep interest in the prosperity of 

Randolph-Macon. I have learned with pleasure, the 

rapid strides she was making to extensive usefulness ; 

and the spectacle which she on this day exhibits, is 
honorable to her founders, and indicative of the elevated 
rank which she occupies among the colleges of Vir- 
ginia. She bears a name which is well calculated to 
recommend her to our affections; or, more properly to 
speak, she unites two names in one, and blazons them 
forth upon her escutcheon. Those names are identified 
with high intellect and devoted patriotism. It was my 
good fortune to be personally acquainted with both the 
distinguished citizens who have been selected as the tu- 





telar saints of this institution. To the first, was given 
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a genius splendid and brilliant above that of his fellow- 
men. I have often felt the warmth of its rays, and 
been spell-bound under its influence. Whenever John 
Randolph rose to address either the assembled multi- 
tude, or the legislative body, all eyes were eagerly 
bent upon him, and all ears were open to catch every 
word and every syllable that fell from his lips. Few 
men ever lived who had so perfect a command of lan- 
guage. Every word used by him, was precisely the 
very word, best suited, of all others, toexpress what he 
intended. His mind was the capacious reservoir of 
knowledge, and when it poured forth its treasures, an 
intellectual repast was furnished to his auditory, rich 
and luxurious. The stream of his eloquence flowed on 
so clearly and smoothly, that through its shining mirror 
you beheld in the depths below pearls and gems of 
inestimable value. In speaking, he could not be re- 
garded “as copious and Ciceronian,” but every word 
sparkled and every sentence burned. It is true, that in 
much he was eccentric ; it could not well be otherwise, 
for his mind was never at rest. New speculations and 
new theories were continually crowding about him, and 
in chasing them over the fields of space, no wonder that 
he should sometimes have departed from his orbit. On 
one subject, in particular, he was remarkably uniform, 
and, from the early dawn of manhood to the close of 
his life, consistent. He properly regarded our central 
government as a federative system, the result of the 
voluntary adoption of the several states. He saw that 
liberty could only be secured by preserving a due 
balance between the general and state governments. 
He believed also that the tendency of the system was 
to consolidation, and every advance in that direction he 
opposed uncompromisingly. Neither honors conferred, 
nor honors expected, could win him from his allegiance 
to his principles. The last act of a public nature 
which he openly advocated, bears testimony to this, 
and exhibits his character in an attractive light.* 

Of Nathaniel Macon, I cannot well speak too highly. 
There was a beautiful consistency in his course, from 
the moment of his entering public life to the moment of 
his quitting it. Nothing sordid ever entered into his 
‘Imagination. He was the devoted patriot, whose whole 
heart, and every corner of it, was filled with love of 
country. He was a moralist, who set forth his pre- 
cepts, not in ponderous volumes, but in his daily ac- 
tions. Not remarkable for the brilliancy of his intel- 
lect, he was most distinguished by the solidity of his 
judgment. Called by the state of North Carolina to 
high political station, he presented in his person and 
conduct, a true type of the state and people he repre- 
sented; nothing gaudy, nothing glaring ; no fret work 
or curiously wrought mosaic }-but all about the build- 
ing betokened strength, and enduring strength. He 
united in his person the meekness and humility of the 
ehristian, with the calm and unpretending dignity of 
the philosopher. In the house of representatives, he 
was the firm and unflinching republican—and in the 
senate chamber, the venerable patriarch—the co-tem- 
porary, in fact, of Washington and Franklin, and most 
worthy to have lived in the same century with them. 
He had no regard for those forms and ceremonies which 
constitute the pageantry of what is called high life. 





They appeared to him an unreal mockery, a mere show 
of friendship, the shadow of social intercourse ; and 
the plain republican who had been reared amid the 
realities of the revolution, despised them heartily. And 
yet I doubt whether there ever lived a man who pos- 
sessed or practised more of the genuine hospitalities of 
life, or whose heart was more entirely filled with the 
christian charities, or the christian virtues, 

Such were the two men whose names have been 
adopted by this college, andare united intoone. There 
was wisdom displayed in the adoption. You, and all 
who have preceded, and all who may come after you 
as alumni of this institution, are thus constantly remind- 
ed of the fame and glory which attend, invariably, on 
intellect highly cultivated, and on the unceasing prac- 
tice of virtue. A model of almost absolute perfection, 
if properly blended and successfully imitated, is pre- 
sented. Wit, genius and fancy, are placed in close 
connection, with a judgment so inflexible and so erect 
as rarely ever to have been shaken. The first adorns 
and beautifies; the last shelters from the storm and 
protects from the blast. The first spreads over the 
earth a carpet enamelled with the brightest and sweet- 
est flowers—peoples each star, and fills earth and hea- 
ven with harmonious and dulcet sounds. The last sees 
in each floweret, and every blade of grass, as well as 
in the glorious heavens, evidences of a power unseen, 
infinite in wisdom, and boundless in benevolence. The 
one creates, the other preserves. ‘The one embellishes 
and adorns the judgment-seat with the gayest and 
brightest garlands; the other holds the scales with an 
untrembling hand, and weighs out the decrees of good 
and evil to mankind. The one, if I may so speak, is 
the capital to the pillar; the other, the pillar itself, 
which upholds the edifice. 

God has most wisely endowed the human mind with 
various faculties. The imagination springs forth like 
the falcon in its upward flight, seeking to reach the sun, 
while reason, by restraining cords, draws it back again 
to earth ere its wingsare scorched. To cultivate these 
two faculties so that the first shall not attain the mas- 
tery, is the true secret of successfui education. The 
mind is thereby matured, and its energies are brought 
forth, as required, into beneficial action. The man of 
mere imagination is almost useless in his day and gene- 
ration. He lives in a world of his own creation, and 
peoples it after his own untamed conception. Man is 
not the creature that God has made him, nor is the 
earth fitted for his residence. Man, nor the earth, ac- 
cording to his wild imaginings, are neither suited to 
their appointed destiny. He either elevates man to an 
equality with his Creator, or sinks him below the level 
of the wild beasts. The realities of life torture and dis- 
tract him. ‘There is nothing to him of harmony, noth- 
ing of beauty, in the frame of the universe. “This 
goodly frame, the earth, seems to him a sterile promon- 
tory ; this most excellent canopy, the air, this brave 
overhanging firmament, this majestical roof, fretted 
with golden fire, appears no other thing to him than a 
foul and pestilent congregation of vapors.” He would, 
like another Pheton, mount the chariot, snatch the 
reins from the hands of Apollo, and drive the horses of 
the sun. Blind and infatuated man! and yet he is the 
creature of education—and that, misdirected, has over- 





* The resolutions offered to the people of Charlotte disapprov- 
ing the doctrines of Gen. Jackson’s celebrated Proclamation. 





whelmed him in misery. What, if the volume of 
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nature had been early opened to his sight; what, if the 
chain of being had been traced out for him from the 
merest atomite to the infinitely great and all-glorious 
Creator ; what, if he had been taught the adaptation of 
the parts to the whole; what, if man’s position on the 
map of existences had been pointed out to his eager and 
curious gaze; what, if mind itself, and each and every 
of its elements, had been exposed to his view ; what, if 
he had been instructed in a knowledge of the human 
passions, and the volume of his moral duties had been 
opened before him; he would have arisen from the 
instruction another and a better being: he would then 
have seen order and harmony in allaround him. Each 
little ower which bloomed by the way-side, as well as 
the lofty tree whose top aspires to the clouds—the 
pearly dew-drop, as well as the broad ocean itself—the 
lowly ant-hill—as well as the snow-clad mountain— 
the smallest insect, as well as the eagle “ when tower- 
ing in his pride of place”—the glow-worm, as well as the 
bright and golden sun—all, all would have united in 
unveiling to him the face of Omnipotence. He would 
have learned that “ order was .Jeaven’s first law,” and 
would have taken his appointed place in society with the 
volume of his duties in his hand, and obedience written 
on his heart. Love to man would have arisen as a 
necessary consequence of love to God. The copious 
stream of his moral duties would have flowed from a 
knowledge of his Creator; his bosom would have swol- 
len with a desire to be useful in his day and generation ; 
a pure ambition would have possessed him—an ambition 
to be distinguished among the benefactors of mankind. 
True glory would have waved him on to that high emi- 
nence on which stands the temple of trde fame, and he 
would have aspired to immortality on earth, and endless 
reward in heaven. What, if difficulties and dangers 
had at any time beset his path; what, if persecution 
and obloquy attended his footsteps; what, if man, for 
whom he labored, maligned him, and society, for whom 
he toiled, disowned him—he would still have persevered, 
and persevered to the end: his name would, ultimately, 
have been inscribed on the pillars of the temple, and its 
tablets would bear record to his noble virtues. Such 
would be the results of a well directed system of edu- 
cation. The two men whose names you have adopted 
as the representatives of your two societies, verified in 
their lives the character and results which I have de- 
scribed as proceeding from well disciplined minds. 
George Washington and Benjamin Franklin, each in 
his own appropriate sphere, ran the race which was set 
before him, and terminated his career in glory. The 
first, under Heaven, gave to his country freedom, and 
assisted to open that heretofore sealed book, in which is 
written the rights of man; the other taught to philo- 
sophy new lessons, and unfolded more fully the great 
book of nature. The one snatched the rod from the 
hands of oppression and broke it; the other grasped the 
thunderbolt and deprived the lightning of its wrath. 
Around the temples of the one was entwined a civic 
wreath, richer and brighter, and purer than had before 
adorned the brow of the proudest conqueror; the other 
was the darling child of philosophy, to whom nature 
disclosed her most secret mysteries. 

There was a wisdom and power exerf@@ in the for- 
mation of man, inexpressibly great, and most truly 
wonderful. In the anatomy of the physical system 





there is much to excite our admiration. The heart, 
like the ocean, at each pulsation pours out the blood 
through the arteries, giving life and activity to the 
whole mechanism. The thews, the sinews and the 
muscles, nay, every bone and thread and fibre, performs 
its appropriate function, and concurs in producing and 
preserving that most inexplicable of all mysteries, ani- 
mal life. Look upon the form divine of the youth who 
is in the act of transition from puberty to manhood ; 
his blood runs frolic through his veins; and the deer, 
bounding over the dewy lawn, is not more agile or airy 
in its step. His eye and cheek bespeak the varied 
emotions which arise from time to time within his breast. 
His voice is attuned to harmony, and the graces of his 
person, and manliness of his form vie with each other 
for excellence. He would constitute a model worthy 
the chisel of a Phideas or Praxitiles. It is full of life 
and beauty and majesty—that youthful form. But 
how much more to be wondered at and admired, the 
human mind! How mysterious its operations? How 
astonishing its results? The body, however beautiful, 
is of the earth, earthy—its sphere of action is limited 
and circumscribed—it has speed of feet, but no wings 
with which to fly—it may reach the summit of the lof- 
tiest mountain, but it can rise no higher. But what 
can circumscribe or limit that etherial essence—the hu- 
man mind? On the wings of the morning it flies to 
meet the sun at its rising, follows it in its course through 
the heavens, and watches it to the moment in which, 
with its last ray, it bids the world good night. And 
when night throws its mantle over all things, it follows 
each star along its path of light, numbers the myriad 
host, and chases the comet in its eccentric flight. 
Turned to earth, it penetrates her darkest abodes, 
walks among her hidden fires, plunges into the depths 
of ocean, and makes companions of the monsters of the 
deep. Standing on the present, it looks back upon the 
past, and contemplates the future. It holds converse 
with the men of other days. It sits by the side of the 
Ptolemies on the throne of Egypt; beholds Achilles in 
his wrath, and Troy in flames; attends Zneas in his 
flight to Italy—and with the twin brothers, lays the 
first stone in the walls of imperial Rome; it holds 
converse with Socrates and Plato, and is familiar with 
the academic groves and with the philosophers ; it is 
in the assembly of the people with Demosthenes, or 
in the senate chamber with Cicero; it listens to Pin- 
daric strains, or hears the tuneful Maro sing. It follows 
the course of empires and of states—marks alike the 
causes of their greatness, and of their decay and down- 
fall. Loaded with the riches of the past, it goes to 
work for the present and future; it conceives, it plans, 
it executes; chains cannot restrain, or dungeons con- 
fine it. How mysterious and how grand its operations ! 
And yet, if we are lost in astonishment at the ca- 
pacities of the mind of man, how absolutely inexpressi- 
ble become our thoughts, when we contemplate, as far 
as finite capacities are permitted, the infinitude of 
mind possessed by the great Creator.. The human 
mind is but a spark struck out from the sun—a mere 
emanation from the centre of all light—and yet, I 
repeat, how wonderful its conceptions, how sublime 
its operations ! 

Such, gentlemen, are the high gifts of body and of 
mind, which we have received at the hands of our 
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Maker. But these gifts are useless if they be not cul- 
tivated and improved. From the first, a decree de- 
signed for man’s happiness has gone forth as the ac- 
companiment of these high capacities. They must be 
brought into action by our ownexertions—the gem lies 
buried in the caves of ocean, and it would lie there 
forever, if efforts were not made to rescue it from its 
pearly bed. You have been laboriously engaged du- 
ring the collegiate course, now about to terminate, in 
this work of improvement. Under the direction of 
wise instructors and watchful guardians, you have un- 
remittingly pursued your studies, and many of you on 
this day will receive the honors to which your exer- 
tions will have entitled you. The road over which 
you have travelled was crowded with difficulties. A 
morass, apparently deep and impenetrable, often inter- 
cepted your progress. With weary footsteps you lin- 
gered upon its brink, in doubt whether to attempt to 
pass it. The gloom was deep and the pathway nar- 
row, but truth stood on the firm land and beckoned you 
to follow. Again your spirits rallied—your purposes 
and resolutions again became fixed—the morass was 
penetrated, its difficulties were overcome, and you 
stood once more on the firm land, prepared to encounter 
future difficulties, and in like manner to overcome them. 
Such is the process by which the human faculties de- 
velope themselves. They slumber in our infancy, 
they wake up by slow degrees as we advance in years. 
How pleasing to witness their development. The 
infant slumbers in its cradle almost without conscious- 
ness of being--its eyes open to the light, and mind 
forthwith begins its work. Faculty after faculty ex- 
hibits itself. For a time the child delights itself with 
the fairy forms around it. Itis, in truth, a fairy world 
in which it has awoke. Thé bright and fleeting 
things of earth attract it; its foot-print is seen amid the 
early dew, chasing the butterfly, or it watches the 
flower as it opens and stretches out its hands to gather 
it. The spirit of inquiry at length takes possession 
of this beautiful boy ; he begins to compare and ar- 
range ; he is no longer satisfied with merely beholding 
the beauties of creation. He regards them but as 
effects springing from causes to him unknown. He 
goes in pursuit of causes; a change has come over 
his feelings and his actions; the bauble no longer de- 
lights; a thirst after knowledge possesses him, and he 
turns over the pages of the philosopher and flies to the 
shades of the academic grove; he seeks to converse 
with the learned and the wise, and to hear from their 
lips lessons of instruction. He now enters the temple 
in which nature performs her mysterious rites; he sees 
her at her laboratory, and learns the processes which she 
there adopts. He is a votary of science, and at her 
altars he worships. All his faculties ‘are now awa- 
kened, and his mind is stored with the rich treasures 
of knowledge. A new theatre now awaits him—the 
groves of the academy are to be quitted, and he enters 
upon the world’s busy stage. His theories are now to 
be reduced to practice, and he has to read out of a new 
volume, in which are written the results of the pas- 
sions. He has heretofore studied their anatomy only ; 
they are now to be exhibited in connection with the 
daily business of life. He is now to see how the peace 
and harmony of society is broken by their direful con- 
flict ; how completely one of the passions often attains 





the mastery over all the rest; how ambition swallows 
up patriotism, or avarice deadens with its touch all the 
more noble and generous feelings; or how the most 
noble and generous feelings may themselves degenerate 
into vices. Generosity, prudence being dethroned, be- 
comes wasteful extravagance ; and prudence itself, libe- 
rality being silenced, terminates in poor and narrowless 
parsimony. Fear, the instinctive principle by which 
danger is avoided and human life preserved, attempts 
to usurp the mastery over courage, and in the struggle 
the first degenerates into cowardice, and the last into 
rashness, and so with all the rest. The lessons of his 
youth will not now be lost upon him. From his know- 
ledge of the structure of the human mind, he well un- 
derstands, that man would have been imperfectly made 
up without all the passions—that the absence of any 
one of them would have left the work unfinished : 
That, consequently, to permit any one of them to slum- 
ber—and much more, to yield the mastery over all to 
one—-is to produce that very defective arrangement, 
which man, as a free agent, may produce, but which 
God never designed. ‘To preserve well their balance, 
is to approximate to perfection. Where this is done, 
each passion discharges its appropriate function, and 
conduces to a state of blissful harmony. Reason sits on 
her throne in all her supremacy, holding in subjection 
the complex mechanism of man, with all its emotions, 
passions and desires. No idols are erected by the sen- 
ses, or false gods set up to be worshipped. Absolute 
perfection, it is lamentably true, is rarely, if ever 
reached. As the hurricane or earthquake disturbs the 
quiet of the natural world, so some unruly passion 
from time to time bursts forth in its fury, dethroning 
reason, and shaking most terribly the animal system. 
In view of this, the ancient of other days hung his head 
in despair, and the lover of his species had almost 
ceased to hope. Let the truth be confessed: resting 
upon our own unaided resources, we are like mariners 
on the stormy deep, at the mercy of the fitful winds and 
unsteady waves, without chart or compass. We are 
driven we know not whither; no peaceful haven in 
view, and no friendly star shining amid the darkness, 
by which to steer our course. There is but one hand 
strong enough to save us. Our Creator must be our 
preserver from the dangers which threaten. To him 
alone we can raise our eyes in hope and confidence. 
Reposing on him, our frailty is converted into strength, 
and the storm rages harmlessly around us. In his in- 
finite goodness he has deputed among us a divine 
teacher, and under the influence of his teaching the 
world has already been reclaimed from barbarism to 
civilization ; from ignorance to knowledge. Before his 
coming, man mistook rashness for true courage, and a 
rude stoicism for virtue. The warrior, clad in his ar- 
mor, and trampling with his heel on the fallen, was 
esteemed the chief among men; and the war-cry, 
which was sounded over every land, affrighted peace 
from the earth. Man was not only the enemy of his 
fellow-man, but the great enemy of himself. The pas- 
sions were in fearful conflict. A new star rose in the 
heavens, and there came healing on its beams. The 
spirit of anger, the darker spirit of revenge, hatred, with 
its kindred and gloomy host, was rebuked, and love 
and charity spread their mantle over the earth. Would 
we then know to what refuge we may flee from the 
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madness of the passions? that refuge is to be found in 
the christian doctrine ; in the charity which it teaches, in 
the love which it inculcates. The Bible is the great 
moral code, whose lessons address themselves with re- 
sistless power to the heart and to the understanding. 
Where, amongst the boasted philosophy of the schools, 
shall we look for any thing to compare with its pure 
and divine instructions? What lamp, lighted up by 
all their proud wisdom, shines with so brilliant and yet 
so mild a lustre along the pathway of life? What so 
elevates the soul to a sublime conception of the attri- 
butes of the Deity? In striving to attain perfection, 
where shall we look for an exemplar but to the meek 
and lowly Nazarene? Let the champions of infidelity, 
in their infuriate zeal, declaim as they may. Until they 
shall have furnished to the world something better than 
in their idle ravings they have yet done, they and their 
works will go down in darkness to the same grave. 
They have striven in vain to shake the edifice of chris- 
tian faith ; but its foundations are laid deep in the af- 
fections, and their assaults have ended only in their own 
destruction. The banner of infidelity has been struck 
down to the dust, while the cross has been set in the 
all-glorious heavens. 

Under the influence of these convictions, gentlemen, 
you are destined to enter upon the theatre of life. You 
will do so at an eventful period in the history of man. 
The gloom of the Gothic ages has long since passed 
away, and intellect has gradually awakened its energies. 
Science has now lighted up all her lamps, and at her al- 
tars are found innumerable votaries, Nature, so long 
veiled in mystery, exhibits herself in all her beautiful 
proportions to the enraptured gaze. The chemist is at 
work in his laboratory, and the philosopher in his clo- 
set: a flood of light has burst upon the world—and 
things heretofore hid from the observation of man, are 
now laid open to his view. The long and intricate 
chain of cause and effect, is in the process of exposure, 
Mind is most powerfully at work, and no where is it 
more actively engaged than in this our father-land. 
What heart can fail to beat with delight at contempla- 
ting the mighty results which are transpiring around 
us? Improvement meets us in all our walks. The me- 
chanical arts are ceaselessly engaged in moulding exis- 
tences into new forms and new shapes, and the great 
ocean bears witness to new triumphs achieved by man’s 
inventive genius. ‘Time and space are almost annihi- 
lated. The most remote parts of this wide-spread con- 
federacy are brought near to each other, and the dwel- 
ler upon the distant lakes is made familiar with the in- 
habitant of the sea shore. Much, however, remains to 
be done, and a wide field has yet to.be explored. A 
country most highly favored by heaven, with every di- 
versity of soil and climate, will demand your aid. The 
generation which has passed, and the generation which 
is passing, will commit to the hands of those who are 
to succeed, the task of improving, adorning and pre- 
serving. ‘To you, in common with others, will also be 
entrusted the task of fortifying and protecting civil 
liberty against the attacks which may be made upon it. 
This is a task of fearful difficulty, and will require vigi- 
lance the most unceasing. The spirit of change is ever 
active. There isa restlessness in the affairs of men, 
which hurries on with equally rapid pace, from evil to 
good, and from good to evil. The past tells us many a 





tale of freedom won and of freedom lost. Nations have 
grown up in strength—have flourished, and have passed 
away. The mighty ones of the earth have long since 
gone down to their graves and are forgotten. The tide 
of time has rolled, in its resistless course, over empires 
and states, leaving no traces of their former renown, 
but broken pillars and fragments innumerable. In 
knowledge of these facts, we, who are now actors on the 
stage of life, turn to our colleges and universities as to 
the arks in which the great covenant of freedom is 
deposited. There, history opens her volumes, in which 
are recorded the causes which have led to national 
greatness, and in which are traced out, as with a pencil 
of light, the causes of their final overthrow. ‘There, 
religion and philosophy preside over the physical and 
moral world. There, are taught those great principles 
on which government should properly rest ; and there, 
the youthful mind is early imbued with a love of liber- 
ty, and an abhorrence of tyranny. Our own system of 
government, apparently complex, is explained in all its 
parts. A political orrery is developed, which shows 
how the state and federal governments, like the sun 
and the planets, may each revolve in its separate orbit, 
and may roll on forever, without danger of collision—if 
the people be wise and their rulers honest. Who, then, 
can feel other than a lively interest in the prosperity of 
each, and all of our literary institutions? Who, worthy 
to be a legislator, could for a moment hesitate to in- 
crease their pecuniary endowments, where necessary 
to extend their usefulness? And actuated, as they are, 
by the same motives, and impelled by the same high 
considerations, how unworthy would they be of their 
exalted calling, if the base spirit of envy or jealousy 
could find admittance within their halls. I come to de- 
clare to you, masters and professors of Randolph-Ma- 
con, that if such spirit has obtained entrance into other 
halls, it has no abiding place within those of the venera- 
ble college of William and Mary. It is known to you 
that I hold a seat at her visitorial board, and 1 have 
full authority, therefore, to declare that she witnesses 
your prosperity with pleasure, and hails you as an 
ally in the cause of literature, of science, and of freedom. 
You both fight under the same banner—the banner of 
truth and of justice. ‘You war upon the same common 
enemy—error in deed and, error in opinion. Your 
trophies are the same—the trophies of religion and phi- 
losophy. Your labors terminate alike in the good of 
your country and of man. 

And to you, students of Randolph-Macon, permit 
one, who, like yourselves, has been the inmate of kin- 
dred halls to those which you have frequented, to extend 
to you the right hand of friendship, and to express to 
you a few more parting remarks. The race of true 
glory lies befofe you. A close and diligent application 
to your studies, and a ready obedience to the advice of 
your instructors, will best prepare you to run it suc- 
cessfully. Like the racers at the Olympic games, you 
will keep the goal of honor evermore in view, and 
strain every sinew in order to win the prize. In after 
life many of you will meet together in legislative halls. 
Then will be revived the recollections of your college 
life, and under the influence of the lessons which you 
will have there received, the only rivalry amongst you 
will be an emulation in the great cause of your country’s 
happiness. To that country, in every calling of life, 
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your usefulness may be manifested. At the council 
board or at the plough, in the senate chamber or in the 
work-shop, your light may be made usefully to shine 
before men ; for, in the language of the moral bard of 
England, 


** Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 


Your duty to your country, no matter what may be 
your ultimate destiny, will remain the same. You will 
keep your eyes steadily fixed upon her institutions, and 
will be prepared to stand by them in weal and wo. 
You will remember that free governments have been 
more frequently overthrown by fraud than force. You 
will therefore stand ready to make a bold sally from 
the citadel of liberty, the moment the sappers and 
miners have pitched their encampment before it. You 
will drive them off before they have had time to throw 
up an entrenchment behind which to shelter themselves. 
In all the agitations and convulsions of party, to which 
popular governments are particularly exposed, there 
will still be a post of absolute safety—it is to stand by 
the constitution. There is no other post of safety. 
The party of to-day may not be the party of to-morrow. 
The political idols which men set up and worship at 
one moment, may in the next be overthrown and tram- 
pled in the dust. Leet, then, those who may have the 
folly to do so, falldown before the car of Juggernaut 
and be crushed ; but you will not follow their example. 
You will still rally in support of the constitution ; and, 
when the storm is at the highest, you will cling to its 
pillars—and, if needs be, will esteem it glorious to per- 
ish amid its ruins. It may be your fate to be denounc- 
ed by those who would betray the public liberty. 
Heed not their denunciations, You may be persecuted 
even unto exile. Summon to your aid that moral 
courage which will enable you to achieve a victory 
more full of renown than ever conqueror won—a tri- 
umph over the weakness of human nature and over the 
temptations which most easily beset us. You will thus 
entitle yourselves to the respect even of your enemies ; 
and when success shall once more perch on your coun- 
try’s standard, and the ravens be frightened from their 
prey, you will have a reward richer than crowned 
monarch can confer—the approval of your own unsul- 
lied consciences. 

Many of you are about to separate yourselves from 
those scenes which have been so long familiar to you. 
You will bid a long adieu to those friends who have 
been associated with you in your studies, and partaken 
in all your amusements. ‘You will bid your kind in- 
structors an affectionate farewell. In after-life the 
scenes through which you have passed will often gather 
around you. Memory, will recall the »past, and the 
light of other days will break in upon your dreams. 
Ofttimes, like the young’eaglet who has left the nest in 
which it has been nurtured, you will wish to recall the 
days of your youth, and to revisit these halls. The star 
of your destiny may be hid by dark and gloomy clouds, 
or your argosy of life, freighted with all your hopes, 
may be tossed on angry waves, which threaten to de- 
vour it. Remember then the instructions of your youth, 
and resting on the consciousness of a life well-spent in 
the practice of virtue, you may bare your bosoms to the 
fury of the storm, and stand erect before God and man. 








I would address a few words to those of the other 
sex, whu have honored us with their presence on this 
occasion. Upon woman rests much of the destiny of 
the human race. She is the flower planted in the wil- 
derness of life to adorn and beautify it. We love the 
gay, and the bright, and the beautiful; and in the 
morning of our lives we are ready to admit, that in the 
olden time, “ the angels in heaven fell in love with the 
daughters of men.” But youth is the period of romance, 
Philosophy is the companion of more advanced age— 
and regarding her in its calm light, what on earth can 
be more interesting than the mother? How many re- 
collections and ideas crowd upon the mind at the repe- 
tition of that single word—our mother ! She who has 
nurtured us in infancy ; watched over our cradles; 
taught us to raise our little hands in prayer; followed 
us in our infantile rambles, and reared us to manhood, 
in the love and practice of virtue—such a mother is of 
priceless value. No loud-toned trumpet sounds forth 
her praise. She drags at her chariot wheels no misera- 
ble captives made in war; but her path is strewed with 
flowers, and the virtues attend upon her footsteps. An 
elysium reigns around her, and countless blessings are 
her’s. God will bless her, and man adores her. 





DRAMATIC EPIGRAMS. 


I. 


ON A YOUNG LADY’S SAYING SHE WAS IN LOVE 
WITH THE DRAMA. 


Shakspeare has said that “ All the world’s a stage ;”— 
With pretty Bess the play’s so much the rage, 

So wholly claims her heart, one may infer 

That this same “stage” is “a!] the world” to her! 


II. 


ON MANAGER WARD’S ANNOUNCING THAT HE MUST 
CHANGE HIS THEATRE INTO A CIRCUS. 


Manager loquitur : 
When wit is lowest, and its powers are spent, 
Then to the highest do they raise my rent: 
And I, (poor Shakspeare driven from the course, ) 
Am doomed to cry, “My kingdom for a horse !” 
And, as the public taste is sunk so low, 
That nothing will go down but noise and show,— 
And, as the only critics influential 
Are gallery loafers, with their voice potential,— 
Pray, who can tell but soon ’twill come to pass 
Pll have to cry “ My kingdom for an ass?” * 


THE PROMPTER. 
Washington, 1839. 


*The eccentric comedian, Edwin, of England, was in the 
habit of burlesquing the characters of Shakspeare. On one oc- 
casion he travestied Richard the 3d—and after the exclamation 
on Bosworth field, ‘‘A horse! a horse! my kingdom for a 
horse,””»—he added, by way of improvement, ‘If I can’t geta 
horse, a jackass will do.” The memoirs of Edwin abound in 
the most amusing anecdotes.—[ Ed. So. Lit. Mes. 
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A VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD, 


INCLUDING AN EMBASSY TO MUSCAT AND SIAM, IN 
1835-36 and 37, 


By W. S. W. Ruschenberger, Surgeon U. 8. Navy; author of 
‘““Three Years in the Pacific.” Carey, Lea, & Blanchard, 
Philadelphia. 


This voyage was made in the United States’ ship 
Peacock, the second man-of-war, that under the “ stars 
and stripes,” has performed a voyage of circumnaviga- 
tion from west to east. One object of the cruise was to 
exchange on the part of the United States, ratified trea- 
ties of commerce and navigation with the Sultan of 
Muscat, and with his Magnificent Highness, the King 
of Siam; thus opening new channels of commerce be- 
tween the old and new worlds, and preparing the way 
for American enterprise. 

A consul has since been appointed to Muscat, who 
is now on his way there, with the view of establishing 
in the dominions of His Highness, the Sultan, the first 
American factory, which is to be connected with a re- 
spectable mercantile house in New York. 

Besides the Persian Gulf and the coast of Arabia, 
this treaty with the Sultan has opened to the commerce 
of the United States a line of coast reaching south in 
Eastern Africa from the straits of Babelmandel to Cape 
Delgado ; the latitudinal limits of which exceed in ex- 
tent, by several degrees, the Atlantic seaboard of the 
United States. But whether the commercial edifices, 
which American citizens may raise in this country, are 
to be built in the sand, or on a rock, experiment will 
soon decide, 

The principal exports from the dominions of Syeed 
Syed bin Sultan, and which might find a market in the 
United States, are, Mocha coffee, wheat, raisins, drugs, 
horses, ivory, tortoise shell, ox and rhinoceros’ horns and 
hides, gum copal, rice, cocoa-nut oil, and bees wax. 
While the necessities or fancies of his subjects create 
a demand for cotton and woollen goods, and many 
“Yankee notions.” 

A thrifty, trading people are the Yankees; (for when 
abroad, the southern, the eastern, and the western man 
are alike proud of this patronymic.) We, ourselves, 
have “ put a girdle round about the earth,” and we have 
never sailed on any sea, nor visited any people, whether 
savage or civilized, where was not to be found some 
enterprising, trading son of brother Jonathan’s, with 
his ships, his schemes, or his notions. When a Russian 
navigator was congratulating himself with the disco- 
very of the South Shetlands, a Yankee was there to 
pilot him into port. While John Bull was boasting of 
the honor of the first discovery of the same islands, 
brother Jonathan was there laying out the seal in lots, 
to kill, flipper, and skin. 

We once made a visit to Robinson Crusoe’s island, 
and not expecting any one there our “ right to dispute,” 
we had drawn largely on our juvenile favorite for re- 
miniscences, and from the adventures of the skin-clad 
bucaneer and his man Friday, we had conjured upa 
feeling of romance, to which the sight of herds of wild 
goats, clambering over the precipices, gave a zest. And 
the sea bird heightened it as she flew from her nest, 
screeched and sent an echo from the cliffs. Fancy 
took wing—and we were already indulging in the an- 





ticipated luxury of a visit to the island and cave, as 
solitary and as lonely as they were when Robinson 
Crusoe left them. Our vessel came to her anchor, 
and the spell was broken ; for no sooner were we brought 
to, than appeared along side of us a long-legged, bare- 
footed “Tom Coffin” of a Yankee, who introduced 
himself as the lieutenant-governor of the island, and 
said he had come on board with the compliments of the 
governor, to offer us the civilities of the place, and cod- 
fish to buy. 

These two functionaries were sons of New England; 
they had landed in a whale boat a short time before, 
with a crew of six Sandwich Islanders, and taken pos- 
session of the island in the name of the United States. 

It is this ready spirit of adventure, and quick percep- 
tion of expedients, that have made us the commercial 
nation we are. From the Arctic to the Antarctic circle, 
every breeze that blows upon the water, is a fair wind 
to American ships. They are found in all seas; and 
wherever the man-of-war goes, she finds herself always 
within the limits of American commerce, and within 
the sphere of usefulness to American citizens. 

The Peacock has performed an important service, 
though in the early part of the cruise she came well 
nigh being wrecked near the Isle of Mazeira. In the 
event of shipwreck there, the officers and crew would 
have been massacred, or made slaves of by the Bedouin 
Arabs, who were hovering around the ship in their 
daus. 

** About twenty minutes past two o’clock, on the 
morning of the 2ist,” says Dr. Ruschenberger, “all 
hands, except the watch on deck, were roused from 
sleep, by a horrid noise, caused by the ship’s bottom 
grinding and tearing and tossing on a bed of coral rocks. 
When she struck, the ship was sailing at the rate of 
seven and a half miles the hour, and her progression 
was not suddenly and fully arrested, but she ran on for 
some minutes after the helm had been put up. When 
I reached the deck, it was starlight, the breeze was 
fresh, and neither land nor breakers could any where 
be seen; the wind had been brought on the starboard 
side, and the sails, no longer opposed to it by their sur- 
face, were fitfully flapping and slashing as the wind 
swept past them. The ship rolled with an uncertain 
wavering motion, grinding and tearing the coral as her 
sides alternately came against it. The uncertainty of 
our situation, threatened as we were with destruction— 
the crashing of coral—the darkness of the night—the 
wallop, wallop of the sails—the fast succeeding orders 
of the officer of the watch, and the piping of the boat- 
swain and his mates, produced an impression not easily 
described nor forgotten. There was an appearance of 
confusion; but every thing went on with as much re- 
gard to rule as if the catastrophe had been anticipated, 
Every one asked, ‘ Where are we?’ but no one knew, 
nor was it easy to explain, at this time, by what means 
we had got on shore, 

“The first gleam of day discovered a low sandy 
desert, about three miles to the eastward of us. The 
water was in spots of a bright green, from its shallow- 
ness, but dark where it was deeper. The work of 
lightening the ship was continued. A raft wasconstruct- 
ed of spare spars, and several ton of shot were thrown 
overboard. 

“ About 10, A. M. a large canoe, manned by four 
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men, approached the ship. We sent an unarmed boat 
towards her, with an indifferent interpreter. When 
near enough, he hailed the Arab, who manifested strong 
repugnance to communication. While our boat pulled 
rapidly towards him, his wild companions stood up, 
and we could see their broadswords flashing in the sun, 
as they flourished them over their heads, in a manner 
not to be misunderstood ; our boat, therefore, returned, 
without opening any amicable intercourse, and the canoe 
anchored close to the shore. 

“Later in the day, an officer was sent towards the 
beach to ascertain the state of the tide. Immediately 
on perceiving our boat near the shore, an Arab sprang 
from the canoe, and ran along the sand, brandishing his 
sword, intimating that he would offer opposition to the 
landing. 

*‘ About one o'clock, P. M. four large canoes were 
seen approaching from the northward. They joined 
company with the one above mentioned, and then they 
all anchored close to the ship, now very much careened 
from the falling of the tide. In this fleet, besides seve- 
ral negro rowers, we counted twenty-nine fighting men, 
each one wearing a ‘ khunger’ in his girdle, and there 
were spears and broadswords and matchlocks enough in 
sight to fill their hands. 

“ After anchoring, several persons left the canoes in 
which they had come and assembled on board another, 
which was paddled near the ship. A tall old man, with 
a white beard, stood up, and throwing up his naked 
arms, and nodding his head, hailed us; from his gesture, 
we gathered that he demanded to know whether we 
would cut his throat, if he should come on board. Af- 
ter a few minutes consultation, they came along side, 
and two of them climbed on deck. * * 

“The elder of the two was very talkative, and had 
rather a cunning expression of face; while the younger 
was more taciturn. His figure was slight, but every one, 
in strong terms, expressed admiration of his beauty. 
A thick fell of curling black hair, which reached to the 
shoulders, keen, dark hazle eyes, regular features, 
smooth, dark skin, white teeth, and above all, the in- 
telligence of his countenance, imparted to the beauty of 
his face a feminine character; but the jetty mustache 
and curling black beard stamped him as a young war- 
rior. * * They inquired how much money we had 
on board, and said forty more daus were coming. 

“In a few minutes they left us. The young warrior 
removed the ‘khunger’ from his girdle, and secured it 
by the folds of his turban to one side of his head, and 
then lowering himself by a rope down the ship’s side, 
dropped into the sea, and swam gracefully to his canoe, 
followed by his companion, Soon afterwards they all 
weighed anchor, and stood away to the southward. 

* * “Qur situation was every hour becoming more 
critical. We were satisfied the Bedouins had not paid 
us their final visit, but were inclined to believe they 
would soon appear in greater numbers, to attack the 
ship; and though we were more than a match for them 
at this moment, when the ship was on an even keel, and 
the crew not very much fatigued, in the course of a few 
days the case would be different ; our supply of water 
was inadequate to our necessities for more than a few 
days, and incessant labor must soon exhaust the powers 
of thecrew. * * * 


and as the surest means of obtaining relief, the second 
cutter was equipped with a crew of six picked men, 
and despatched early the next morning to Muscat. * * 

“On Tuesday morning, the 22d, soon after the de- 

parture of the second cutter, the work of lightening was 
continued, and we saw, with feelings of regret, one- 
half of our guns cast into the sea. 
“The upper spars and sails were sent down from 
aloft, and on renewing our efforts to heave, at the top 
of the tide, we discovered with pleasure, that the ship 
moved. This infused new life into all hands. The 
men broke forth in a song and chorus, to which they 
kept time, as they moved round the capstan, or hauled 
the hawserin by hand. * * And at3 o’clock, P.M. 
we anchored in three and a half fathoms water.” 

His highness, the Sultan of Muscat, with much 
promptness and great liberality, despatched a frigate 
and squadron of daus to the Peacock’s relief. He prof- 
fered a sloop of war to bring the officers and crew of 
the Peacock home, in case she should be lost; and 
offered to send the United States’ special diplomatic 
agent, Mr. Roberts, on his mission in one of his high- 
ness’ own frigates, And after the ship had been docked 
at Bombay, she received her lost guns, which the Imaum 
had had weighed with much trouble, and sent at his 
own expense. 

True, as our author apprises his readers before set- 
ting out, ‘No vamos a bodas, sino a rodear el mundo,’ 
But though not bound in search of pleasure or adven- 
ture, he has entertained his readers with a very inter- 
esting narrative of incidents and facts. Every thing he 
sees and learns is told off hand, and in a way that at 
once turns the reader into a companion; and makes him 
feel that it is a feast he is at, which his ‘patrén’ only 
went round the world to cater for. And in this he has 
spared neither pains nor expense ; for his work abounds 
with statistics, agreeable narrative, and just such infor- 
mation as the practical man would seek. 

We have been puzzled to gather from his book, satis- 
factory ideas of the Doctor’s peculiar sentiments with 
regard to the business of foreign missionaries, among 
whom he has been and seen much, Without being 
warmly in favor, or strongly opposed to their cause, he 
freely expresses his opinion of whatever passes under 
his own observation; which, however honestly intend- 
ed, will nevertheless induce the missionaries themselves 
to consider his VoyaAGE ROUND THE WORLD less the work 
of a friend than of a foe. 

“T have long entertained the opinion,” says the Doc- 
tor, “that the little success attending the missionary 
labors in general, is owing to the demonstration of too 
much religious zeal on their part, without any attempt 
to show the worldly advantages attending on a full 
belief in christian doctrines. Greater success might be 
anticipated, if the minds of the misbelievers were first 
prepared by instruction in general knowledge, before 
attempting to convinee them of the religious errors in 
which they live. Weare not aware of more than three 
or four distinguished instances of conversion to chris- 
tianity, effeeted by missionaries, where the individuals 
have been through the remainder of their lives, intrin- 
sically pious.” * * p, 126. 

The experience of nations has shown, that know- 
ledge, without a code of sound morals, to impose re- 





“The prospect of getting the ship off was distant; 


straints, is a fearful thing. "Witness the engines of per- 
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secution, which were set up in Spain and elsewhere by 
the evil passions of men, who were guided by know- 
ledge that was neither tempered with the wholesome 
precepts of true religion, nor chastened by the moral 
influences of early religious education. Wisdom that 
is learned before the nature of religious errors is under- 
stood, only sets the passions of the human breast more 
cunningly to work. It teaches those who’ have the 
power, the art of drawing more closely around the 
people (who in few countries are learned) the chains 
which bind them to old habits and superstitious notions. 
One age back, and catholic Europe dispensed knowledge 
to the world. But the Bible was a sealed book to the 
people. The church preached example to them, only 
to set precept at nought, and to grind them the more 
with persecutions and oppressions. 

The enterprise of foreign missions had its origin in 
the United States among the Congregationalists of New 
England. The American Board of Foreign Missions 
was organized, as it now.exists, under a charter granted 
in 1812 by the legislature of Massachusetts. Though 
not itself an ecclesiastical body, the board of missions 
has acquired its ecclesiastical relations from the Congre- 
gational, Reformed Dutch, and Presbyterian churches, 
under the joint auspices of which it acts. Besides 
these, and independent of them, other denominations 
have also their missionaries. 

The missionaries acting under the authority of the 
American Board, had in 1836 reduced seven languages 
to letters, made translations, printed, and taught reading 
and writing in them. They have raised up forty-nine 
churches, at which 2147 native members (heathen con- 
verts) go to worship. ‘They have established 359 
schools and seminaries, from which about 13,000 pupils 
receive instruction. More than 100,000,000 pages have 
been printed under the auspices of the Board, in twenty- 
five different languages, which are spoken by nearly 
500,000,000 of people.* This shows that the mission- 
ary has neither been idle, nor fruitlessly engaged ; for 
all of it has been done in one-third of a life time, and 
that too by a feeble band of American citizens, (half 
of which is composed of women,) who, claiming no 
reward for their services, and craving no boon but the 
charity and prayers of their countrymen to sustain 
them, have nobly forsaken all the endearing ties of 
home, and boldly encountered, for the sake of their 
cause, dangers of the most appalling kind. The ad- 
ventures in India of the accomplished Mrs. Judson, of 
missionary memory, exposed her to sufferings, in which 
she displayed a courage and devotion that seem more 
like fictions in the beautiful stories of romance, than 
sober acts of the staid missionary. 

Setting aside its high and principal object, no institu- 
tion is more national in its results, than that in America 
of foreign missions. And we may add, that no men, 
under the auspices of any association, deserve more 
than do the American missionaries, to be considered 
true patriots. Wherever these men have been,—and 
they pick out the darkest spots of the earth for their 
work,—they have nourished science and added to our 
knowledge by their labors. They have gained the 
respect, and often the confidence and esteem, of those 
with whom they sojourn. Abroad, they have always 
presented their nation in a favorable point of view; and 

*Missionary Herald. 





in no one instance, have they failed to promote its in- 
terest, either directly or incidentally. 

Within a few years, the missionary enterprise with 
its sister scheme of colonization, has done more towards 
suppressing the slave trade on the coast of Africa, than 
the laws of the most powerful nations on the globe, en- 
forced with all the vigilance of their men-of-war, have 
been able to accomplish. Owing to the manner in 
which native Africans have been operated upon by 
colonists and missionaries, the slave-trade on the west- 
ern coast has become a mere shadow of what it was. 

With talents that would grace their country, with 
affluence, friends, and bright prospects at home, men 
conceive themselves called to labor in the missionary 
field. Without a murmur, they forego all considera- 
tions of a personal character, and enter upon the work 
with glad hearts. Nor is there any privation, or hard- 
ship, or danger, which they do not unhesitatingly en- 
counter. In the midst of the murderous customs of 
India, and the idolatrous islands; among the canniba!s 
of Sumatra; on the burning plains of pestilential Af- 
rica; or wherever his duty calls him—we behold in the 
American missionary, the philanthropist and christian, 
on his beautiful errands, striving with the Bible, as with 
a lens, to throw rays of pure light upon the heathen 
darkness around him.—‘‘ Among the most agreeable 
hours spent at Bankok, were those passed in the so- 
ciety of the American missionaries. * * * #* 
Dr. Bradley, assisted by his wife, dispenses medical 
advice and medicines daily, to at least one hundred 
afflicted Siamese. I spent several hours at their dis- 
pensary, and left with feelings of admiration and re- 
spect for individuals, who appeared more in the light of 
ministering angels of benificence, than that of human 
beings. When I contrasted their present situation with 
what it must have been in the United States ; and 
viewed their active and incessant labors in behalf of 
objects more calculated to excite disgust, than call forth 
active piety—the risk of health and life they were daily 
incurring—I could not help suspecting that they were 
acting under the influence of an enthusiastic zeal, tend- 
ing rather to retard than advance their cause. Their 
efforts are too strong, and must defeat themselves: a 
more leisurely and cautious manner, for the first few 
years at least, ought to be pursued. Of the truth of 
this opinion they are inclined to be convinced, but say, 
‘How can we thrust away from us the afflicted, who 
hourly petition our relieving charity?? They are 
aware that their own unacclimated constitutions are in- 
capable of long enduring so much fatigue: they know 
from experience, that over-zeal has been a rock upon 
which many bright prospects of the cause have been 
wrecked : they know that steady perseverance is likely 
to achieve more in this, as in every thing else, than 
interrupted efforts, however strong; yet they pursue 
the impolitic course, unable to repress the ardent desire 
of doing good, notwithstanding that ‘doing good every 
day’* is contrary to the laws of the land. 

*The residence of the missionaries was moved, soon after 
their arrival, to its present place, by the Siamese authorities, be- 
cause, as it was asserted, they were too near the residence of his 
Magnificent Majesty, who once a year passed that way. Be- 
sides, the missionaries were doing good every day, and thereby 
obtaining too much merit, which was contrary to law. His 


Magnificent Majesty himself, not being allowed to ‘do good? for 
more than ten days successively. 
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“IT accompanied Dr. and Mrs. Bradley from their 
humble dwelling, where they leave all the little com- 
forts which circumstances allow, to the dispensary, a 
small floating house on the river. The voyage was 
made in a sanpan of the commonest kind, without 
shelter from a blazing sun. 

‘‘We found nearly a hundred individuals crowded 
under the veranda, and many still in their boats, await- 
ing the Doctor’s arrival. Among the number was a 
considerable proportion of talapoins* in their yellow 
robes, and I thought all manifested pleasure at our 
coming. 

“The males on the veranda were separated, but a 
stranger would be unable to distinguish the sexes by 
their features, and, being aware of this, the Doctor very 
kindly said, ‘These are females, and those the males.’ 
The front of the dispensary is divided into two apart- 
ments,—one occupied by Mrs. Bradley, who dispenses 
prescriptions to the women, and, where the treatment of 
the case is continuous, manages the detail, thus leaving 
Dr. Bradley more time to bestow on new, or more ur- 
gent cases. In every instance, the prescription is writ- 
ten ona slip of paper, upon the reverse of which is a 
text from scripture, in Siamese, and the patients have 


acquired the notion, that this is an important part of 


ihe treatment. Whether this planof disseminating the 
scriptures be a feasible one, I question ; seeming very 
much like exhibiting chippings from the sculptor’s 
chisel, as a sample of a fine piece of statuary, or a 
brick as a specimen of architectural structure. Besides 
it may lead to the impression that these texts are spells 
essential to the cure of the disease.” p. 311-312. 
Instead of likening these texts to ‘the chippings from 
the sculptor’s chisel,’ the Doctor would have been more 
happy in his simile, had he compared them to speci- 
mens from the quarry, which may induce some to ex- 


amine it carefully with the hope of finding a treasure 


there. 


This plan of distributing texts is a beautiful little 
artifice, which the missionary, in honest zeal. for his 
cause, resorts to, With him, it is an object of primary 
importance to disseminate the scriptures; accordingly 
he cuts them up into texts, disguises them under the 
forms of tracts, stories, incidents of conversation, and 
like the lapidary with his jewels, presents them in 
every light and shade, hoping to attract attention to his 


pearls, 


The missionary’s cause is the cause of humanity ; 
and he has to resort to many little expedients to ad- 
vance it. It is a scheme for nothing short of revolu- 
tionizing more than half the earth, and of crowning all 
people with the blessingsof civilization. Like all great 
revolutions in the condition of men, much human misery 
must necessarily be involved in it; and though the 
sufferers themselves may not enjoy the price of their 
misery, those who come after them, will say the price 


is well worth the cost. 


Philanthropists are in favor of speedy civilization; and 
justly so. Yet, nevertheless, that generation through 
which a nation passes from a savage to a civilized state, 
must needs be a miserable generation. The old see 
the social system of their fathers broken up; they are 
called on to cast forth their penates, and to resist the 
force of confirmed habits and early education, all of 


* Siamese priests of the Budha religion. 





which have afforded pleasures in their way, and which 
are foregone by many, only with a broken heart: the 
young, without the predilections of their fathers, are 
pioneers in a new order of things; with yet no social 
relations established, without the proper checks and 
balances to their new condition, they resort to untried 
expedients; and while it is gradually regulating itself, 
they meet with reverses, are cast down, and in their 
generation, only succeed by many trials and disappoint- 
ments in preparing the way for those who come after 
them. 

We have had an opportunity of seeing the mission- 
ary plan for christianizing heathen nations in operation, 
and of witnessing it in practical detail. We have 
compared the system of the American Board with the 
system of England. A residence of several weeks 
among the laborers of each, served only to confirm first 
impressions, and to satisfy us that the American works 
much better than the English plan, The difference in 
result is mainly attributable to the difference in the 
organization of the two corps, and the manner in which 
the plans are carried out; for, philologists have shown 
that the two people among whom our scene is laid, are 
descendants from the same race; and their condition 
in all respects, when the missionary first made his ap- 
pearance among them, approached as nearly to one and 
the same, as the influence of climate, the difference of 
latitude, productions and resources of countries will 
allow. Although on opposite sides of the equator, there 
is a striking resemblance, indeed scarcely any obvious 
difference, to the casual observer, between the Society 
and Sandwich islander, either in manners, customs, 
features, or language. 

The English have a missionary station at the Society 
Islands; the Americans at the Sandwich, When we 
were among them, the laborers in the first field had 
been there thirty-four years; in the second, nine years. 
The latter had been more profitably worked, and gave 
promise of the better harvest. 

Our voyage lay from the Marquesas to the Society 
Islands, and thence to the Sandwich. In it we saw the 
savage in his rude state of nature, and in his transition 
thence to civilization. We had an opportunity of con- 
trasting the social condition of man in his fig-leaf state, 
as at the Marquesas, with his condition in his chrysilis 
state towards civilization, as at the Society, and in his 
dawning life of civilized existence, as at the Sandwich 
Islands. 

At the Marquesas Islands, the climate is a delightful 
one of perpetual summer ; the soil and the sea, of their 
own accord, yield fruits in abundance ; no labor is re- 
quired of the hospitable native, but to pluck the ripe 
bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, and plantains, almost his only 
food, from the trees. With his smiling face and cheer- 
ful countenance, he has but few necessities, and knows 
no want: happy in his ignorance, he fulfils the condi- 
tions of the familiar apothegm, ‘Where ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.’ His-island is the dreamer’s 
Utopia, where nature is law, and law is love. And if 
human happiness be that ideal thing which philosophers 
have described it to be; and if we estimate the condi- 
tion of the savage, not by our, but by his, standard of 
what constitutes true happiness, by far a greater por- 
tion of it falls to the lot of the unlettered and simple- 
hearted Marquesan, than to the Society islander, who, 
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in his pilgrimage of thirty-four years towards civiliza- 
tion, has become familiar with the vices, but rude in- 
deed in the virtues both of savage and civilized life. 
We speak of the mass; of course there are individual 
exceptions, 

We shall not pretend to discuss the policy of the 
course pursued in the missionary system at the Society 
Islands. We only speak of what our own observations 
and conclusions have presented to us, without intending 
to censure, or disparage. For certain it is, that the 
labors of the missionary at the Society Islands, have 
not been crowned with success, by any means commen- 
surate with the fruits of similar labor at the American 
station, on the opposite side of the line. 

The thirty odd years of missionary labor at the So- 
ciety Islands, seem to have brought the natives, (we 
speak of the mass,) to that state in which they are 
neither able to supply the new wants, which the change 
in their condition has made necessary to them, nor to 
substitute new sources of amusement and happiness 
for those they have been taught to despise. Like mis- 
chievous schoolboys, their principal study seems to be 
to cheat their teachers. 

At church, we saw breechless wardens stationed 
among the congregation, with wands in their hands, 
which, by frequently goading and tapping remiss mem- 
bers, were used to preserve proper decorum. Some, 
whom we saw officiating at a prayer meeting after- 
wards, in “ puris naturalibus”—because the dark would 
conceal their copper-colored skins from view—came to 
us by night, but with far other than Nicodemus’ inten- 
tions. The views of the untutored Marquesan, we could 
pity ; but the hypocrisy of these, we deSpised. 

Filthy in their persons, the missionary has found it 
expedient to introduce the fashion of shaven heads, 
both for male and female. An assemblage of them in 
holiday dress, some with a shirt, some with a coat, 
some with breeches on, as an only garment; while here 
and there a few with the more comely rig of whole gar- 
ments or the clean tappa, afforded to the unmissionary 
eye of the stranger by no means a pleasing sight; on 
the contrary, it presented to his mind, ideas of the 
squalid wretchedness and abject poverty, which would 
be called forth by the same motley group in more civi- 
lized countries. 

Of less commercial importance, and consequently 
more isolated in their situation than the Sandwich 
Islands, the missionaries at Tahiti have neither at- 
tracted as much public attention, nor had the opposing 
influence of foreign residents among the natives, to con- 
tend against, which their brethren across the line have. 
This faction among resident foreigners has not failed to 
create partisans, and to make the missionary sensible 
of its strength; for it has exercised strong influences 
against him and his cause. True, the Tahitian mis- 
sionaries have their enemies in the Tuteoures, a band 
of natives who will neither hear their doctrines nor 
receive their instructions; but these have neither the 
influence nor the cunning of foreigners. 

The most sensitive nerve, and that which whenever 
touched, is sure to rouse man into action, has been 
placed by those who have studied the secret springs of 
human action, not among the blood vessels of the sys- 
tem, but in the pocket of the man. The collateral 
results of missionary labor have sometimes twitched 





this nerve; and being irritated and inflamed, its ten- 
dency with all who have felt its influence, has been to 
make enemies of those who should be friends of the 
mission. 

In the march to civilization, made under the wool- 
white flag of the missionaries, the islanders have learned 
duly to estimate the value of their property ; and, con- 
sequently, under their improved system of barter and 
trade with foreigners, the latter are continually re- 
minded by this delicate nerve, that the natives do 
understand the problem of “ quid pro quo” in its practi- 
cal operation. 

We have heard such gravely urged among other rea- 
sons equally sound, as a cause why the foreign trader 
should oppose the missionaries, and triumphantly ad- 
duced as an instance of the injury which these have been 
tothe Sandwich Islands. “ The time was,” said a respect- 
able ship-master, who had been trading there for more 
than a quarter of a century; “the time was,” said he 
tous,“‘in the days of old Tommy-hommy-haw, and before 
old Bingham, or any of his psalm-singing crew had ever 
been here, when I could lay in a full supply of pigs and 
poultry for an old coat, and with a bit of red flannel, or 
a string of beads, buy vegitation enough to last a week. 
In 1804,I put in here for refreshments; and among 
other old clothes that I had, was a threadbare black 
coat; I had it brushed up and the seams inked, and 
traded it off with the king, who for it, supplied the 
ship with vegetables while we staid, and with live 
stock when she sailed. The coat was always too small 
for me, and the king was a much larger man than I am, 
and one day he came in great trouble, complaining that 
he could not fix the coat to look on him as it did on me; 
it did not meet by about a foot. So I told him it was 
because he was a great warrior, and that in Cook’s 
country, soldier man wore blue ribbons in his button- 
hole. I put some loops of blue ribbon to it, and but- 
toned them up across his breast, and he went away 
much pleased with his soldier coat. But times are 
changed since then, and whatever you get here now, 
you must pay for. And its all owing to these mis- 
sionaries.” 

As we approaced Honolulu, but while yet in the 
outer harbor, and before we had any communication 
with the shore, we were boarded by a person, the only 
object of whose visit, appeared to be, to bespeak our 
prejadices in favor of the anti-missionary party. Ina 
short time this worthy had read over to us the whole 
catalogue of charges and specifications against the mis- 
sionaries, the most grave of which were that they lived 
meanly, and worked with their own hands. Nor did 
we afterwards hear any of a different character, except 
that of the oft-repeated Catholic missionary affair, and 
insinuations that certain of them had a back stairs’ in- 
fluence in the councils of state which they used to mis- 
sionary purposes. 

The principal missionary station is at Honolulu; 
though the condition of the mass has undergone more 
ameliorations at those ports and islands of the group 
that are less frequented by foreign shipping. At these 
latter, where the natives are not tempted by the lure- 
ments of foreign vice, nor the missionary thwarted in 
his business by the example of white men, he gains 
more of their time and attention for his work, and con- 
sequently they are more industrious, less vicious, and 
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therefore in a more prosperous state on some of the 
other stations than they are at Oahu. 

We visited several of these “ out-of-the-way” stations, 
and no where, in a single instance, did we witness the 
slightest misdemeanor among the islanders ; but on the 
contrary, a rigid and scrupulous adherence to honesty 
and morals was observed in all their dealings. “They 
learn the Bible by rote,” said one of the missionaries, 
“faster than we can print it. It is distributed to them in 
single sheets just as we get it from the press. They 
are continually asking for more, and frequently want 
to know, if after learning the next one, they will not 
have learned all the books in the world. And in our 
walks, we are constantly called on to point out the 
right from the wrong.’ Every where we were forci- 
bly struck with the improved and improving condition 
of the islanders, and had palpable proof that the mis- 
sionaries had so far conducted their nine years of labor 
in the most judicious manner. 

“The missionaries stationed at the Sandwich Islands, 
as a class, are inferior to all those whom it has been 
our fortune to meet at other stations during the cruise. 
Many of them are far behind the age in which they 
live, deficient in general knowledge, and I think I can 
trace in them more of the lineaments of the Muckle- 
wraths and Poundtexts of by-gone days, than is desira- 
ble in divines of the nineteenth century. Belonging to 
a sect, many of whose numbers, by some unusual com- 
bination of circumstances, have been made to reflect, 
and consequently change their manner of life suddenly, 
they have quitted their workshops to expound the 
scriptures ; fancying all to be as bad as they themselves 
were previous to conversion, they go zealously to the 
work, and, feeling the deep importance of their subject, 
deal damnation and destruction, in a peculiar slang, to 
all whose opinions and course of life differ from their 
own. This is no sketch of fancy, and we can only la- 
ment there is no power to shield the pulpit from the 
vulgar spoutings of unlettered ignorance. It is heard 
in the United States, and I have no doubt, but the 
‘Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions’ sends 
abroad the best they have at command. In some rare 
instances we find combined in the person of the mis- 
sionary polished manners, knowledge of the world, 
unimpeachable piety, and a mind firm in solid learning, 
and graced by various acquisitions of elegant literature. 
But it unfortunately happens that such men have gene- 
rally held the subordinate and least distinguished places 
in the missions, doomed to be ruled by the majority, and 
labor in the detail of systems which their intelligence 
will not approve. I might mention such an one, but I 
must not individualize.” p. 475. 

The manner in which the missionaries have reduced 
the Sandwich Island language to letters, does not show 
any deficiency of talent among them. In the structure 
of an edifice it is not essential, or even expedient, that 
all the laborers should be master-workmen. The mis- 
sionaries had much rubbish to clear away at the Sand- 
wich Islands, but they have laid the foundation of their 
edifice upon firm groud, and have built it up thus far in 
admirable proportions. The workmanship shows no 
want of skill. But “ perfection is like the mountain of 
the talisman, no one has ever yet reached its summit.” 

We have been led unwittingly away by this interest- 
ing subject. If the missionary err, humanum est, and 


over his faults, if faults he have, we would cast the 
mantle of charity, as long as it contains any virtue in 
its folds. 

The Doctor's motto is, ‘ Believe me, I speak as my 
understanding instructs me, and as mine honesty puts 
it to utterance.” And whenever the missionaries came 
up to his standard, which we think is pitched too high, 
he does not withhold from them their due meed of 
praise, nor deal it out grudgingly. He bears ample 
testimony of the devotion and success with which the 
American missionaries in British India have labored in 
their cause. He gives an interesting account of his 
visit to the missionary school at Bombay, in charge of 
Miss Farrar. Under the judicious management of this 
lady, her school constitutes the only neutral ground, 
which has ever been afforded where the haughty Mus- 
sulman, the persecuted, but honest fire-worshipper, and 
the exclusive Hindoo, with all his prejudices of caste, 
could ever meet on any thing like terms of equality. 
“Already,” continues our author, in his interesting nar- 
rative, “the feeling against caste has received a shock, 
and the little girls associated together without much 
repugnance ; and their parents, for the sake of what 
they learn from their worthy instructors, suffer them 
to attend the schools.” p. 127. 

The Doctor left Miss Farrar’s school “fully impressed, 
that the plan of educating native females must succeed, 
and in the course of time be attended with very benefi- 
cial results throughout India”—and adds, “that the 
great obstacles which the missionaries have to contend 
against there, are the prejudices of caste; and these 
are incredibly strong.”’ p. 125. 

The Monolithic caves of India, are splendid temples 
of Hindoo antiquity, hewn, as their name signifies, out 
of the solid rock. They are found among the moun- 
tains of Elephanta and Salsette; they are adorned with 
verandas, spacious and elegant apartments, supported 
by pillars and columns; and ornamented with massive 
pieces of statuary, and numerous specimens of the 
sculptor’s art on the walls and near the doorways, many 
of which are wrought out of the living rock. 

The learned of different ages have in vain searched 
history, inquired of tradition, and tortured their own 
ingenuity, for some account of the origin of these caves. 
But the remotest history is silent on the subject, and 
the people who carved them out, are lost to tradition. 
All that is known of them is gathered from the stony 
idols and silent monuments, which a heathen people, 
at a remote period, and with immense cost of time and 
labor, had erected to their gods. From the grandeur, 
number and style of them, it is inferred that they were 
executed under some powerful dynasty in the East, 
which must have reigned many years before works of 
such extent could have been completed. 

There is a striking similarity in the architectural 
style of these caves, and the Monolithic temples of Nu- 
bia. The manner in which they are decorated, the 
resembiance between the symbolical representations 
found in the two cases, and other traces of like forms 
of worship, favor the conjecture, that the people who 
hollowed out. these temples in the mountains, had a 
common descent; for they bowed before similar idols, 
and worshipped the same powers of nature and spirits 
of the universe. 





The recent discovery in ancient Edom of the Mono- 
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lithic city of Petra, adds plausibility to the conjecture 
that the upper Nile was peopled from Western India. 
Though the biblical history of early times rather favors 
the hypothesis, that the bloody Bozrah* was the father- 
land, whence commerce, by means of caravans, found 
her way into India and Nubia, carrying along with 
other customs in her train, the stone-cutting art. 

The ancient temples of Hindoostan and Egypt, the 
city of Petra, and the ruins of Palenque, afford an in- 
teresting field of research to the antiquary, who shall 
seek among their remains for traces of similar architec- 
tural designs, or other monuments of art, that may 
serve as a connecting link bewteen the nations of the 
old world and the aborigines of the new. 

Besides the caves of Salsette and Elephanta, among 
the other subjects of general interest touched upon in 
the “ Sxercues in Hinpoostan,” are the policy of the 
English East India government, many graphic sketches 
of rides, scenes, manners and customs about Bombay, 
and a short account of the Parsees or fire-worshippers. 

Without the avarice, or the Jewish curse upon them, 
the Parsees are among the heathen what the Jews are 
to the christian nations of the earth. Both of them 
have been driven from their land, and neither of them 
have a country. Conducting a thrifty trade wherever 
they are known, both people have preserved, among all 
nations, and through every revolution, their peculiar re- 
ligion and forms of worship. ‘The Parsees are celebrated 
for their upright dealing and honorable bearing. In 
some parts of the East, it is said, that sealed bags of 
money are received and passed currently among mer- 
chants, with no other knowledge or voucher of their 
contents, than that afforded on the outside by the brand 
of the Parsee merchant. 

Moore’s beautiful oriental story, the Frre-worsuir- 
Pers, is familiar to every one. The deep-toned pathos 
with which this poem is sung by the young minstrel to 
his tulip-cheeked bride, delights the fancy, and, in the 
youthful mind, flings an air of romance around the gal- 
lant Hafed and his devoted band, which the mention of 
fire-worshippers in after-life always calls to memory. 

They suppose the throne of the Almighty to be 
situated in the sun, which dispenses light and heat to 
the earth ; hence the worship of that luminary ;f hence 
also their worship of fire which is emblematical. The 
stated times for their devotions are at the rising and 
setting of the sun. They will kindle a fire, and make 
use of it in their household economy ; but they pay it 
reverence, and will not extinguish it. We recollect an 
instance of grave offence toa Gheber, by a squirting son 
of brother Jonathan, who, on a visit to the “ rebel son 
of fire,” spit his tobacco juice into the blazes of that 
emblem of deity. 

More than a thousand years ago the fire-worship- 
pers were driven from Persia, their country, by the 
Arabs, under the father of the “dark-eyed Hinda.”t 
Fleeing from the persecutions of their Mussulman 
tyrants, they sought refuge in various countries of the 
East. At last they found an asylum among the Guze- 
ratees, who allowed them to exercise their religious 
rites, on condition that they would reveal the mysteries 
of their faith, and conform with the customs of the 
country. Whence, in the pursuits of commerce, they 
have emigrated to all parts of the East. At the age of 
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seven years they are invested with the “ Gheber belt” 
of goats’ hair, which they never take off, or put on, 
without prayer. They believe in one God, and that 
Zoroaster was his prophet. After their expatriation 
they had no temples, “but morning and evening they 
assembled on the highways, or near some fountain, 
where they worshipped the rising and the setting sun. 
They are generous to all classes of men, without regard 
to their religious opinions: they often display their 
charity and benevolence by purchasing slaves, and, 
after instructing them in some useful art, giving them 
their liberty.” p. 137. 

Their number, their union, and their wealth, have 
excited jealousy, and sometimes made them objects of 
suspicion; but such is the mildness of their manners, 
and the rectitude of their conduct, that instances are 
rare of their being cited before a judge for any misde- 
meanor. They are fond of poetry. And a Parsee, 
while tolerant of all religions, has never been known 
to change his own. p. 133. 

From Bombay the squadron proceeded to Colombo, 
(Ceylon,) and were the first American men-of-war that 
have anchored there. ‘The officors were cordially re- 
ceived, and hospitably entertained. The Doctor’s 
“Sxetcnes in Ceyton,” are replete with valuable 
information, and entertaining accounts of incidents and 
things. “Spicy breezes,”* salt, government, cinnamon 
gardens, commerce, pearls and missionaries, are only a 
portion of the varied and agreeable topics discussed in 
these delightful sketches. ‘The chapter on pear! fishing 
is particularly instructive. The fishery is a govern- 
ment monopoly, and is farmed out for only a few days 
in the year, during which time alone, the pearl banks 
are fished. The oysters taken are sold on the spot to 
the highest bidder. And those who consider a pearl 
oyster a treasure, will be astonished to learn that a 
bushel of them may be purchased for a less sum than a 
bushel of common oysters costs at Feversham or Col- 
chester. p. 190. The missionaries have met with more 
success at Ceylon than in any part of India. And what 
may be flattering to our national pride at least, is, that 
though the American missionaries there, have been 
passed over in silence by writers on British India, “they 
are acknowledged on all hands,” says the Doctor, “ to 
be more exemplary and more useful, and more emi- 
nently successful than any other religious people in 
India.” p. 166. 

Passing from Ceylon, the reader joins hands with our 
author, and is “‘ shown about” Batavia, where his fruit~ 
loving mouth waters for the delicious mangustin; 
thence he accompanies him to Bankok on many a plea- 
sant jaunt, and amidst curious scenes and people. Here 
the treaty was exchanged with his magnificent majesty, 
the king of Siam. 

Thence, on a short allowance of provisions, and with 
languid minds, under the exhausting influence of an 
enervating climate, to Turon, where they failed in the 
second attempt, on the part of the United States, to 
open a commercial negotiation with the Cochin-Chinese 
government; and from here they hie merrily on with 
a leading Monoon, to the celestial provinces of the 
cousin of the sun, and brother of the moon. 

A few days after their arrival at Canton, they were 
called on to perform the last sad offices of friendship to 


* Vide Bishop Heber’s Missionary Hymn. 
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Edmund Roberts, Esq., the diplomatic agent, who had 
executed the treaties on the part of the United States, 
with the courts of Siam and Muscat, and to Lieutenant 
Commanding Archibald S. Campbell, commander of 
the United States schooner Enterprise. The officers 
and American merchants at Canton, erected monuments 
over the remains of these two officers. 

The kind attentions of the foreign merchants at Can- 
ton, served to divert the minds of the officers from these 
calamities, and the squadron again put to sea, after a 
sojourn of three or four weeks, of which the SkeTcues 
in Cuina afford many interesting details. The cave, 
whence the gentle Camoens charmed his countrymen 
with the soft melodies of his verse—graphic sketches 
of scenes, manners and peculiarities—and the chapter 
on the “za PLANT,” will all find favor in the eyes of 
the general! reader. 

After touching at the Bonin, the Peacock arrived at 
the Sandwich Islands on the 7th September, 1836—not, 
however, without leaving on her trackless way, the 
body of another gallant spirit. On the 25th July, the 
remains of J. D. Mendenhall, purser of the Enterprise, 
were committed to the deep. * 

“A funeral at sea is always impressive. The present 
was particularly so; for, we were paying the last tribute 
to one who had been generally beloved and respected 
by the officers of the squadron. 

“The flags of both vessels were at half-mast; the 
coffin, covered by a flag, was placed in the lee gang- 
way ; the tolling of the ship’s bell summoned the offi- 
cers and crew on deck; a solemn silence every where 
prevailed, broken now and then by a slight swash of 
the sea against the vessel’s side. While the service of 
the church was being read, the Enterprise, with tolling 
bell, passed under our stern, and came close under our 
lee. Her bell was silent; the officers and crew were 
gazing from deck—one plunge, and the broad blue 
bosom of the Pacific ocean, closed over the mortal re- 
mains of one much loved, leaving no trace to mark his 
grave.” p. 451. 

A few statistics and graphic sketches, other than 
those already noticed at the Sandwich Islands, with 
“SKETCHES IN THE CaLirornias AND Mexico,” bring 
this interesting volume to the conclusion. 

It has already been published in England. It is a 
more interesting, a better written, and a more valuable 
work, than “ Three years in the Pacific,” by the same 
author, which went rapidly through several English 
editions. 





IMPROMPTU. 


Impromptus are generally, like much of Sheridan’s 
wit, cut and carved for the occasion. The following is 
an exception to the general rule: 


I love thee, girl, e’en as the saint 
Loves his bright dream of Heaven! 

And if such love were sinful deemed, 
For mine I'd be forgiven— 

For loving graces such as thine 

Is only loving what’s divine. 


[ Hesperian. 





BRIDAL ADDRESS.* 
To E. F. M****, © 
RECITED AT HER NUPTIALS BY HER SISTER. 


’Tis done! their hands are joined--the vow is given— 
Angels are regist’ring that bond in Heaven ! 

The blessing of the man of God ascends, 

Rebreathed by father, brothers, sisters, friends, 

And prayers of loving and of loved ones rise, 
Invoking richest blessings from the skies. 


Hail to the bridegroom! hail to the youthful bride! 
Be rosy mirth and joy on every side ; 

Let age forget its hoary hairs to-night, 

And revel youth in unrestrain’d delight ; 

Let folly, gorged with pleasure, sink oppressed ; 
Leave discontent, in frowning sadness dressed : 
But, here, let every lip new hope impart, 

And all be bliss, where heart meets kindred heart. 


Bride of all happiness! in this bright hour 

What gift is left for man, or Heaven to shower ? 
See—love-lit eyes their radiance round thee fling, 
Joys in thy path like early flow’rets spring ; 
And—more than these—brighter than sunbeams ray— 
A father’s holy smile illumes thy way ; 

A parent’s benison is on thy head ; 

Oh! blest with that alone, though all were fled! 
He too—whose breast is throbbing wild and high— 
Whose soul is filled with love—whose speaking eye 
Sees through this mazy crowd one form alone— 
Who, than thy bosom, asks no other throne— 

He stands enraptured by thy side—thine own ! 


The bond—'tis sealed—thou’rt his; through good or ill, 
His wife, his counsellor, friend, companion still ; 

To smile away the clouds—if clouds should come— 
And make an Eden of that dear spot, home ! 

To weep that he doth mourn—and wake thy song 

Of mirth, that friends and blessings round him throng— 
To watch o’er him, like to a fadeless star, 

That lights the gloom and keeps dark grief afar ; 

To have no thought, no will—no wish avow, 
Unsanctioned by his voice—meekly to bow 

Before his riper jadgment—and fear nought 

On earth, save loss of love by gold anbought ; 

When sorrow pales his manly cheek, or care, 

To soothe his anguish—tenderly to bear— 

By frets unvexed—and in thy heart to wear 

That love which baffles time or change—whose power 
Is strongest, firmest in the darkest hour. 

All this thou’lt be—and well shall he repay 

A love, too deep for minstrel to portray. 


Behold! it fades—the veil of future years— 

In fancy’s mirror, lo! thy form appears ; 

Thov’rt ill, upon the couch of pain—but he 

Is by thy side, and all thy suff’rings flee! 

Thou weep’st—he cheers thee with his whispered words; 
Thou’rt sad—he touches memory’s tend’rest chords— 


* This address was recited immediately after the ceremony of 
a marriage, which took place lately in the city of New York, be- 
fore a large assemblage of friends. It was written for the occa- 





sion by a sister of the bride, and spoken by a younger sister nine 
years of age.—( Ed. Se. Lit. Messenger. 
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His anxious eye is bent upon thy face, 

Even as now. Oh! when can time erase 
The truth, the love, the holy confidance, 

All sweetly mingled in that thrilling glance! 
Again thy step is bounding, and thine eye 
Its tale of mirth is telling; wild and high 
Thy merry laughter rings, and joy once more 
Illumes thy cheerful hearth, as oft of yore ; 
While, bending o’er thee, fondly murmurs he, 
“Did not I tell thee such our joys would be ?” 


Pure, as the veil flung o’er thy virgin brow— 

Fond, as the dreams that in thy bosom glow— 

Bright, as the rose of beauty on thy cheek— 

True, as the faith thou feel’st but can’st not speak— 

Deathless, as Vesta’s temple flame, be all 

Thy love—changeless as Heaven, whate’er befall ! 

Thy every grief be light, as summer’s wind, 

Which shakes the flower, but leaves no blight behind. 

Taine be the mind-born charms, which coming years 

Rob of no sweets, and time but more endears; 

And uis, the holy truth, which still loves on, 

When friends forsake, and youth and beauty’s gone! 
November, 1838. 





THE FALLS OF BASH-PISH: 
OR, THE EAGLE’S NEST. 
To the Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 


Two of our friends, who were on a pedestrian tour, 
called to see us last week. Their way of life is seden- 
tary, and they wisely chose this mode of repairing the 
waste (I should more deferentially say expense) of 
mind and body, in their studies. As men of taste, they 
combined with a plan of exercise the purpose of turning 
aside from the highway, to see the natural beauties of 
our romantic county of Berkshire. But on inquiring by 
the wayside and at the inns, they could obtain no infor- 
mation but that there was a “ sightly view” at such a 
point, or a “ fine prospect” descending such a mountain. 
Of the manifold treasures hidden in our hills they could 
get no report, and this led them to suggest that resi- 
dents in a country worth visiting should write some 
account of their surroundings, which should be a sort of 
guide-book to the explorer. It struck me this was a 
reasonable species of hospitality, and having just re- 
turned from a visit to some falls in our neighborhood, 
quite unknown to fame, I determined to send to youa 
copy of the notes | made at the time of the excursion. 
A description of the favorite haunts in our immediate 
neighborhood, would be a more literal compliance with 
the suggestion of our pedestrians, but besides, that in 
speaking of these domestic lions, I could scarcely divest 
myself of the partiality resulting from fond associations 
with such old and familiar friends as Monument-Mountain, 
the Ice-glen, the Roaring-Brook, the Precipice, &c., the 
journal to Bash-pish is already written, a resistless 
argument in its favor. 


September 11, 1838. A bright, warm September 
morning. Our party is arranged,and we are on the 
point of starting for Bash-pish. Every thing is propi- 





tious, save that the rain we have so earnestly desired to 
lay the dust, has not fallen ; but what signifies it? with 
such a party we surely may endure without complaint 
dust, heat, rain, or any other of the lesser evils that may 
chance to “ light o’ our shoulders.” While we have 
Mrs. and the ’s with us, we have moral influ- 
ences that are equivalent to sunshine and showers, and 
all the life-invigorating and life-restoring powers of the 
natural world. Our party includes eighteen persons, 
counting by that respectable designation five school 
girls. As far as they are concerned, it is sure to bea 
party of pleasure ; for, all the miseries ever heaped on a 
devoted party of pleasure, so called, could not coun- 
teract the joyful sense of escape from music lessons, 
French, Latin, arithmetic, and all those tasks at which 
they assuredly sow in tears, if they are hereafter to bear 
their sheaves rejoicing. But here is our omnibus, a 
long open wagon, and merry voices are ringing round 
it; and there is the appendix to this great work, a ba- 
rouche, in which the more delicate members of the 
party are to take their turn, with the little uncon- 
scious traveller, who, having travelled but four months 
on this road of life,as yet neither looks backward nor 
forward. 

We proceeded down the county road: a soft, and as 
the travellers among us said, Italian atmosphere, seemed 
like a transparent veil between us and the mountains, 
and made them look blue, and hazy, and distant ; while 
every nearer object was clear and defined. The Moun- 
tain Mirror on our right, true to its name, reflected like 
those polished silver plates, anciently used as mirrors, 
and gave back clearly the image of the sylvan beauties 
that stood thickly around it; while Scott’s pond, on our 
left, looked as blue as the heaven above it. 

At Stockbridge a portion of our party were awaiting 
us, and congratulations poured in upon us on our happy 
prospects. The clouds that threatened yesterday have 
vanished—we run no risk in the open omnibus—the 
wind is westerly, the most trustworthy of winds, and 
so kissing hands to our God-speeding friends, while 
one of our party was muttering, as he clambered over 
the high wheels of the omnibus, ‘‘ Jual diavolo di Carro !” 
we proceeded onwards, and next drew up at the inn, in 
the pretty village of Barrington, where the street is 
enfolded in the mighty arms of old elms. What beau- 
tiful memorials of the departed are the trees they 
planted, with their roots struck into the earth whence 
we have all sprung, and their stems mounting heaven- 
ward whither we all tend! Some one suggested that 
the Barrington inn furnished tolerable claret, and it was 
voted prudent to secure a few bottles for our lunch, to 
which, in the true vein of travellers, we were looking 
forward to as the next great event of the day. Our 
admirable purveyor, A——, went to procure it. The 
man who happened to be serving the bar,—for the 
honor of our county I trust he was not an accredited 
official of the Barrington inn,—seeing A——’s blonze, 
and observing his foreign accent, deemed it an apt oc- 
casion for a speculation ; and having delivered the cla- 
ret, said it was two dollars a bottle. “Due scudi!” (two 
dollars,) exelaimed our friend ; “ my good sir, the bar- 
keeper asked me but half a dollar for a bottle yester- 
day.” The man drew in, muttered some apology, and 
quietly took the tendered half dollar per bottle. Such 
a circumstance might have been noted down by our 
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travellers abroad, or foreigners here, as characterizing a 
district; and yet we have passed up and down this 
good county, for the better part of half a century, with- 
out meeting a similar instance—so reliable are the con- 
clusions of generalizing travellers ! 

The drive from Barrington to Sheffield is along a 
meadow road, and for the most part on the margin of the 
Housatonick. Green fieldsanda stream of water, great 
or small, will always constitute beautiful scenery ; but 
when that stream has been the play-fellow of your 
childhood, and has smiled on you through all the chan- 
ces of life, there seems to be a soul breathed into mate- 
rial things. Some of us needed all this spiritual com- 
munion, to endure with christian patience the clouds of 
dust that enveloped us, even through that 


** woodland scene, 
Where wanders the stream with waters of green, 
As if the bright fringe of herbs on its brink, 
Had given their stain to the waves they drink ; 
And they whose meadows it murmurs through, 
Have named the stream from its own fair hue.” 


We trust that the poet from whom we quote, when 
he shall have cast off the burden, we are sure he unwil- 
lingly bears, of a party-paper, will come back to the 
more genial task of illustrating other points of his 
native county, as well as he has done “ Monument 
Mountain,” and “ Green River.” 

Sheffield has far less rural beauty than most of our 
villages, but it has a compensation in lying in the sha- 
dow of the Jahconick, and in having their western horizon 
defined by the beautiful outline of that lofty mountain. 
At Sheffield we proved the virtue of a name; for having 
called for lunch,a table was spread for us with stacks 
of eggs, bread and butter, cakes, pies, &c., besides a 
smoking quarter of lamb—in short, a fair country me- 
ridian dinner, for which, being called a lunch, we paid 
only eighteen cents each ! 

At Sheffield, some slight indications that we were a 
party of pleasure appeared ; for all such seem to share 
the curse that fell on Seged, when he devoted nine days 
to happiness. There were various signs of fatigue, 
restlessness, and anxiety. Some were lolling on the 
beds—others stretched on the floor—some bewailing 
the dust—and others noting mares’ tails and mackerels’ 
backs, that promised we should at least have no dust to 
complain of after to-day. But what are we to do with 
rain in our uncovered ark? “ Wait till the rain comes,” 
wisely says one of us, who never sees any evil in the 
future, and bears every present evil so lightly, that to 
her it seems to have neither form nor weight. From 
Sheffield, in spite of various guide-boards, inviting us 
to shorter and better routes, we adhered to that which 
follows the course of our favorite river, that now, 
though it has lost nothing of the grace of the infant, is 
dilating into a breadth that ranks it among rivers in 
our land of mammoth waters. It is, in this dry time, 
somewhat in the condition of the sixth age, its bed 
being a world too wide for its shrunk sides. Well may 
it linger, and turn, and double on its track, like a good 
spirit loving the smiles it makes ; for, in some sort, it is 
the creator of this scene of abundance, beauty, and con- 
tentment. But oh, the dust! the dust! we can hardly 
see our fellow travellers through the clouds between us; 
and feel that farthest from them is best. We have now 








left the county of Berkshire, and entered the state of 
Connecticut ; and in passing over a high hill to the vil- 
lage of Salisbury, we stopped on a summit, called, I 
believe, Prospect Hill; but where in this country of far- 
stretching views, of valley and upland, is there a hill 
that might not be so designated? From this hill we 
first saw the two lovely lakes that lie cradled in the 
valley, separated only by a strip of terra firma, wide 
enough for a carriage road. Mrs. —— gave them the 
fitting name of the Twins ; and the curious little hill on 
the right, whose natural inequalities present to the eye 
the image of terraces, battlements, and turrets, she 
called Castle-Hill, There is much use in associating 
names with points of a landscape; besides that, that 
seems hardly to have an individual existence which has 
no name. They serve asa sort of “open sesame” to 
the memory ; and when afterwards we hear them, they, 
and their dependencies, and surroundings, pass before 
us almost as vividly as when the eye first rested on 
them. ‘There is good sense as well as good taste, in 
giving a name that is obviously descriptive—it stands 
some chance of being generally adopted. Our people 
do not readily change the homely designations of ‘Great 
Pond,” and “ Little Pond,” for the fine and foreign 
names bestowed by amateurs. The west was mottled 
with clouds which reflected the last rays of twilight, 
when we drove up to one of the two inns in the old vil- 
lage of Salisbury. Our arrival produced a change in the 
little dwelling, like setting the wheels of a factory in 
motion. All the energies of the landlady, who, her 
husband being absent, has double duty to perform, are 
put in motion. Here are twenty persons to be fed with- 
out any previous preparation for such an onslaught ; 
twenty persons to be accommodated with lodging and 
all its accessaries, and some among them habituated to 
whatever there is of refinement and elegance in the 
country ; but luckily there are half a dozer girls, in 
their teens, easy material for stowing, who will sleep 
soundly on feathers, straw, or a bare floor, and be sure 
of a merry waking after; and all of us have learned 
Touchstone’s true philosophy, “ When we were at 
home we were in a better place, but travellers must be 
content.” A party of pleasure must be poorly fitted for 
their vocation, if they cannot convert the incommodities 
of a narrow inn into materials for laughter. Aflera 
due investigation, it was settled that Mrs, ——, and 
her tail of girls, should take possession of the ball-room ; 
that Mrs. , her nurse, and ,child, should have a 
little nest of rooms, some ten feet square—a strange 
penning up for one what last year at this time was 
féted in lordly palaces, the cynosure of all eyes. To 
M., and F., and F., was assigned the only carpetted 
apartment as compensation for their French couches, 
psyches, mirrors, dressing-rooms, bathing-rooms, &c. at 
home; and I sent two of my young handmaidens to 
secure apartments for the rest of us at the inn over the 
way. They returned, charmed with their success. They 
had engaged for the gentlemen the refinement of sepa- 
rate apartments, and for the four of us that remained, 
“such a delightful room—so Sazon !” I had some mis- 
givings as to the quality termed Saxon ; but what was 
my dismay, on retiring to my quarters, to find a town- 
hall, (called by courtesy, ball-room,) built by the good 
citizens of Salisbury for their civil assemblings, By the 
feeble glimmerings of our lamp, I perceived at the upper 
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extremity of the apartment, some fifty feet long, an 
orchestra, which the fervid imaginations of my young 
purveyors had, I presumed, converted into a dais. The 
room was illuminated by eight windows with not even 
a paper curtain—nothing but the dark scarlet bombazet 
demi-curtain, which seems the favorite ensign of our 
country inns. Beside the windows, there is a door 
opening on to a piazza, large enough to have afforded 
egress and ingress to all the gods of our Saxon fathers, 
and quite in character for their impartial hospitalities: 
it had no fastenings to exclude volunteer guests. And 
further, this “ delightful Saxon” apartment had a sanded 
floor, which, as my young companions chose to course 
up and down its fifty of length, was rather unfriendly 
to the sweet offices of sleep. But in spite of this—in 
spite of the windows rattling in their casements—in 
spite of a rising nurtheaster—of the blowing open of the 
door, and the pelting in of the rain, a king might have 
envied our sound sleep on the teamsters’ beds of this 
“ delightful Saxon” apartment! Such wonderful trans- 
muters are exercise and fatigue, of straw-beds and 
coarse coverings into down and fine linen, 

Wednesday morning.—The winds are howling, and 
the rain driving, and our strolling company must be 
housed for the day. Picturesque travellers, we must 
make our own pictures. Shadows are always ready, 
and it will be strange, if with the bright spirits around 
us, We cannot put in our own lights. Half a dozen pro- 
positions are already afloat for the amusements of the 
day. “Shall we get Mrs. to read Shakespeare 
to us?” or “shall we prepare for waltzes and tableaux ?” 
It is agreed that the blonzes of our Milan friends will 
make charming costumes for the girls, and the scarlet 
curtains will work up admirably into bandit gear—it 
will be the first rea] service the detestable things ever 
rendered. In the meantime, I have set my merry girls 
and our Italian cavalieri to sweeping the sand off the 
floor, A is decorating it with a series of family 
portraits he has discovered, evidently painted by some 
unlucky tinto, who had no other mode of furnishing the 
quid pro quo; for the landlord has sat for three portraits— 
once with folded hands, then reading, and then medita- 
ting ; and the landlady is presented in the vanities of a 
most versatile wardrobe. Our Italian friends seem to 
produce strange perplexity in the minds of our enter- 
tainers. The woman who waited on our little party at 
breakfast, came to me after it was over, saying, in a 
most apologetic tone, “I am afraid you can’t understand 
me any better than I can you;” and my assurance that 
I was her countrywoman, brightened her countenance 
with the first perception that we were not all outland- 
ish folk. 

The floor is swept. A has crossed the brooms as 
trophies over the door—some are tossing B—— in a 
blanket—others gallopading, and the rest waltzing with 
the family portraits! We shall have no lack of amuse- 
ment. 

At eleven, the whole party assembled at the upper 
inn, where a centre-table having been tastefully arran- 
ged by the young ladies, so as to give a most civilized 
aspect to the apartment, we gathered round it. Our 
amateur artists busied themselves with finishing up the 
sketches of the previous day. The girls cajoled the 
Jandlady out of her knitting work, and sat most de- 
murely at it. Our Italian scholars translated English 














into Italian poetry ; and one of our foreign friends im- 
provised verses in his own language, till, by common 
consent, each individual occupation was abandoned, and 
every eye and ear was devoted to Mrs, ——, while 
she read to us the first scenes in the Merchant of 
Venice. I doubt if a theatrical representation of Shake- 
speare, with all the aid of scenic effect, and dramatic 
illusion, can equal such a reading of the play as Mrs. 
’s. The acted play is necessarily cut down and 
garbled, and nine-tenths of what remains is travestied 
by bad actors; but, read by Mrs. ——, Shakespeare is 
truly interpreted, and every word delivered in a voice 
that is the most effective, as well as the most delicious 
organ of the soul. That voice, with her electrifying 
eye, and her miraculous variety of expression, breathe a 
living spirit into the written words, and each character 
appears before you in its individuality and complete- 
ness ; not only the intellectual Portia, the cool, subtle 
and avenging Shylock, but the grave and generous An- 
tonio, the sagacious Gratiano, &c. &c.—such characters 
as on the stage, are either automatons or buffoons. But 
Mrs. ——, who seems in the versatility of her talents as 
well as in her genius, to be “near of kin” to her great 
master, had no sooner closed her book than she sprang 
up stairs into the ball-room, to teach L—— a gavot, 
and finding in a corner of the room an old crimson ban- 
ner, belonging to the citizen-soldiers of Salisbury, and a 
sort of helmet-cap that had probably graced their com- 
mander, she donned the one and flourished the other» 
impersonating an heroic chieftainess, who might have 
appropriated the words of Clorinda— 





¢ Son pronta ad ogni impresa ; 
L’alte non temo, e |’umili non sdegno.” 


Here is the summons to dinner, How has the rainy 
morning been charmed away ! 

It isa pity that metapbysicians instead of scoffing 
at the theories of philosophers older than themselves, 
and striking out new systems to be scoffed at in their 
turn, do not obserye the minds around them, and the 
laws that govern them. Here is our kind little landlady 
who has been perfectly happy all the morning in the 
satisfaction she was preparing for her guests. How 
cheerfully she has performed the multifarious labors of 
housewife, cook, and maid of all work, crying “ anon, 
anon !” to every one’s bidding, and casting her smiles 
like sunbeams beyond the clouds that were scudding 
before her. The odor of a turkey roasting for dinner, 
(a rare dainty at this season in these country parts,) 
acted as a charm against fatigue and disquietude of 
every sort. The dinner hour came—the turkey was 
served—the hungry guests sat down to dinner. It was 
a moment of honest triamph to the good woman—a 
moment when the little vanities of the housewife were 
dignified by the benevolence of the woman. But, alas! 
night is next to day; and pot more dismal is the change 
from light to darkness, than the vanishing of the poor 
hostess’ smiles, when she saw the strongest, skilfullest 
hand among us laboring in vain to separate the joints of 
the ancient gobbler, who, though the father of genera- 
tions, she had undoubtedly brought to a most untimely 
end. The poor woman, for the first time that day, sat 
down. All the toils of the day—all the runnings to and 
fro, were accumulated at this moment. Hope had 
cheated her into unconsciousness of her burdens, and at 
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the touch of disappointment she sunk under them. Now 
our metaphysical result is, that there are certain powers 
of the mind, which, brought into action, abridge labor 
even more than spinning-jennies. 

After dinner we fell into an argument on the tenden- 
cies of the Catholic religion, to prolong the dominion of 
absolute governments. F—— earnestly contending 
against it in spite of his sixteen years in the dungeons of 
Spielberg, which we might have expected would have 
prejudiced him in favor of our argument. 

Thursday morning.—We sent through a pelting rain, 
a mile and a half, for a fiddler, ensconced him in the or- 
chestra, lighted up our tin chandelier and began dan- 
cing, though we had but one cavalier who did not declare 
himself hors de combat. Fortunately two wandering 
stars suddenly rose above the dreary horizon of our 
young damsels. The one wasa young man who intro- 
duced himself as Hermann Hinklinker, a German stu- 
dent, and bis companion, a Court Catchimetchikoff, a 
Pole. They both spoke English well. The German 
student was a sort of admirable Crichton. He seemed 
an universal genius, and whatever he was called upon 
to do he did marvellously well. His eye was that of an 
inspired poet, and his countenance, conversation and 
manners, had the witching charm that belongs to the 
knight of bower and hall. As if by instinct he selected 
the lady of our fair company, who has been presented 
at foreign courts, and might grace an epic poem, and 
having called in vain on our rustic fiddler for various 
dances foreign, he gracefully joined a quadrille, a coun- 
try dance, and Virginia reel, and danced with as much 
glee as if they were the dances of his own land and 
fondest associations. His companion, the Polish Count, 
with the unpronounceable and almost unwritable name, 
was boyish and unpractised, but he had the freedom of 
a seemingly happy nature, and a certain air of the well- 
born and well-nurtured, that was pleasing. At half 
past nine our dancers had exhausted their superfluous 
activity, and we adjourned to the little parlor where our 
wondrous student sang German, Italian, French, and 
English with equal facility, and with an expression that 
waked all the soul within us; and that, perhaps, is the 

prosaic interpretation of what the poet means by 
** creating a soul under the ribs of death.” The young 
Polish prince sang an accompaniment, that at least 
showed long practice, with his more accomplished friend. 
Our hostess sent us in a refection of cakes and peaches, 
and we separated at twelve, bidding our strange visi- 
tants “good night,” as if they were of us. Who were 
they? Whence came they? Is it possible that their 
advent was connected with the disappearance of two of 
our party, Mrs. and Miss ——, who left us after 
tea, and did not appear again till this morning ? 

It is still raining, and has rained all night, as it did 
upon the drowning unbelievers of Noah’s time. The 
wind is still east, and our pictorial party will probably 
go home again without either seeing Canaan falls, the 
lakes, or Bash-Pish. 

Ten o’clock.—Good, as well as evil, comes unlooked 
for. The wind has changed—the clouds are breaking 
away—the carriages are ready—Ho! for Canaan falls! 
Our friend, R. A——, has joined us, This is his home, 








and he has undertaken hospitably to show us the beau- 
ties to which he is native, and which he rightly appre- 





us nothing but good—it has laid our enemy, the dust, 

quietly at our feet—washed the trees—greened the 

fields~-and brimmed every little brook, so that this 

seems the land of fresh and gushing streams, 

The elements had ceased their hostility, and air, 

earth and water, were ministering to our enjoyment, 

when, lo! on descending a hill, we came upon a stream 

that had overflowed its banks and flooded the road for 

a long distance. We stopped to take counsel of an old 

resident, who assured us there was no danger, and those 

among us who were as brave as the Duke of Marl- 

borough—that is, who feared nothing where there was 
nothing to fear—proceeded, in spite of the outcries of 
sundry of our juveniles, who were suddenly pervaded 

with a sense of Falstaff’s alacrity in sinking. After all 
it was but one of Andrew Marvel’s dangers, and only 

served to add one to the pictures laid up in our memo- 
ries; for it was a pretty sight to see the omnibus’ 
horses dashing into the water, and to watch their passage, 

as they were now nearly hidden by the light foliage, 

that almost embowered the narrow road and now emerged 
from it. At Canaan falls we rejoined, by appointment, 
some dear friends who had come from home with us, 
and who, during the rainy day, had enjoyed a welcome 
that might have been envied by him, who boasted that 
his kindest welcome was at aninn. Canaan falls have 
long been known as furnishing valuable water privileges, 
and as being the location of profitable furnaces, but 
being far from the grand routes, they have been little 
visited by amateurs, and few of this dainty body pro- 
bably know that there is a fall of sixty feet in the 
Housatonic. Human beauties have their “ handsome 
days,” and so have the beauties of inanimate nature, if 
that can be called inanimate that breathes harmony, 
and speaks to the soul. Never, I am sure, were these 
falls seen in a more becoming light. The river was 
filled by the rains of the previous night, and literally 
verified what was said in another sense, by our good 
woman of the inn, when she told me “ the falls were 
well worth seeing—there had been a great addition to 
them.” “ What, more water?” ‘Oh no, more furna- 
ces!” And, in truth, furnaces are not very bad “ addi- 
tions.” They certainly are far less offensive accessories 
to falls than factories, which are so upright, so freshly 
painted, and so full of windows. Whether it is that 
Ketch’s marvellous pencil has redeemed a furnace from 
all utilitarian and anti-picturesque associations, so that 
you cannot see one without thinking of the young page 
Fridolin, and his beautiful mistress; or that there is 
something that harmonizes with trees, rocks, and water, 
in these buildings, that always look old, brown, dingy, 
and ominous, with their glowing fires gleaming through 
their port-holes. Some of our party who had seen 
Schaffhausen, were struck by a resemblance of these 
to those celebrated falls, and had the courage to pro- 
nounce them little less beautiful. 1 shall not attempt 
to describe them. Painting even is an ineffective pre- 
sentment of a water-fall ; and words, without the spell 
of genius, cannot conjure up to the imagination the 
motion and force of the river, as it rushes over the pre- 
cipice—the rocks above, that seem in vain to have tried 
to repel and obstruct its passage—the pretty islands— 
the steep banks, with their dark cedars—the rustic 
bridge below—the long stretch of the river, and the 
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with a light that would have set an artist or a poet off 
into ecstasy. 

But the mejority of our caravan were neither artists 
nor poets; so after running up and down the bank, to 
the bottom and the top of the fall, wondering, admiring, 
and exclaiming as much as could be reasonably ex- 
pected, we returned to enjoy a very nice lunch, in a 
degree that could not have been exceeded by poets or 
artists. En passant, we commend, as in duty bound, 
the nice inn at Canaan falls to the wayfarer, where he 
will be sure of finding that rarity, fresh eggs fresh, and 
cakes and pastry most skilfully compounded. 

We had yet a drive of five miles in extent round 
Furnace lake to Salisbury, and then a tour round Sal- 
isbury lakes, so called—par excellence. The views re- 
turning, of upland and lowland, were most beautiful. 
We were driven to the summit of a hill whence we saw 
all the Salisbury world and the glory thereof. We 
passed a rill that our rainy day had swollen into what 
appeared a mountain torrent, and finally passing round 
the lower margin of Furnace lake, reached our inn at 
three o’clock. The day was still unclouded, and as the 
shadows were lengthening, every hour added to the 
beauty of the scenery, so that the eye, not satisfied, as it 
is never satisfied with such seeing, our party, excepting 
Mrs. and myself, set off for the lakes. 

Opposite the inn there is a very green field, and this 
field is traversed by a little stream, that is, I believe, the 
outlet of the lake on Mount Rhiga ; at any rate its birth- 
place is on that high mountain, and as it flows through 
this fresh bit of meadow land, it retains its free and 
joyous mountain character. There is always in the 
sound of running water a voice of invitation ; and Mrs. 
and myself, having no heart to resist such a bid- 
ding, passed through an open barn, which afforded us 
the readiest access to the meadow, and then strolled 
along the margin of the brook to a clump of sycamores, 
from whose roots the earth had been so washed away 
as to afford a good seat, and their clean white stems 
a far better support than our perpendicular country 
chairs. The trees along this brook are not the willows 
and light shrubbery that usually affect our water 
courses, but groups of noble oaks, elms, maples, and 
sycamores, (the original growth I believe,) disposed as 
if they were planted by the most skilful artist—and 
were they not? 

“If this were in England,” said Mrs. , reverting 
to her English associations, “it would make the fortune 
of our innkeeper. There we have a large class who 
haunt such places. That barn would be removed, or 
rather it would never have been placed there, and the 
little aid that nature needs to give it all the attraction it 
is capable of, would not have been spared ; but in your 
country the supplies that nature yields to physical wants 
is all you get from her. There are a few individual 
exceptions ; but for the most part those of your people 
who can afford the luxury of travelling, throng the wa- 
tering places; they go in herds, and must eat, drink and 
live, in crowds. To love and enjoy nature, requires a 
certain degree and kind of cultivation, which your peo- 
ple have not.” 

In spite of the amour-propre, which one instinctively 
extends so far as to embrace one’s own people, I could 
not but admit that there was much justice in my friend’s 
strictures. The denizens of our cities, who, for the 
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most part, make up that class that can indulge in the 
luxury of travelling, and summer excursions, do not 
spend their short holiday in exploring their country 
and making acquaintance with its lonely solitudes--and 
why should they? We must be content to let people 
be happy in their own way. There are no daily papers 
at Bash-pish or Canaan falls—no prices-current—no 
reports from the stock market—and the most irresistible 
French dresses, or (as one of my fashionable friends 
styles them) even the most romantic French dresses, and 
the most perfect “loves of capes,” would be worse than 
wasted there. But, as I urged to Mrs. ——, is there 
not a much larger class in our country, than the privi- 
leged aristocracy of any land can furnish, sufficiently 
educated to relish the beauties of nature? A love of na- 
ture, amounting to a passion, is innate with a few—but 
a very few. With the greater part it needs to be awa- 
kened and cultivated. In the eager pursuit of the first 
necessaries of existence, this love or taste has been 
neglected among us; but it is precisely one of those 
pleasures that suits the mass of our people, for it is ra- 
tional, most moral, and unexpensive. Nature exhibits 
her pictures without money and without price. Her 
show-rooms are every where open without respect to 
persons, seasons, or hours. And are there not at this 
moment, scattered in our secluded places and retired 
villages, numbers who quietly and unostentatiously en- 
joy the festival nature has spread, and who are getting 
that ‘wisdom’ which 


** is a pearl with most success 
Sought in stil] water, and beneath clear skies ?”” 


And are there not prisoners pent in our cities, who 
hunger and thirst after the green meadows and misty 
mountain tops ? 

With the shadows, we again all gathered at our head 
quarters, and passed the evening in representing a 
secret meeting of the Carbonari. One of our Italian 
friends, who, for the project cherished in these meetings, 
had suffered sixteen years in the dungeons of Spielberg, 
showed us the mode of inaugurating a new member of 
the society ; and different members of our party, being 
instructed in their official duty, regularly initiated a 
young black-eyed girl into the secrets of membership. 

We went early to bed, to prepare for the fatigues of 
the next day. Little did we know what preparation 
was necessary. Pity that one cannot take in an extra 
quantity of rest, as Dalgetty did of provant! 

Friday morning—after being joined by Miss —— and 
her brother, our Salisbury friend, well fitted to be our 
guide and companion, and indeed furnished to every 
good work, we began the ascent of Mount Rhiga, on 
our way to Bash-pish, which was to be the crowning 
point of our excursion. The road begins alongside the 
little brook aforesaid, and continues its delightful com- 
panionship for four miles to the summit. There is but 
just space enough between the brook and the close set 
trees for a road. The branches of the trees often 
stretch over and interweave above your head. The 
flowers of the season, the gentians, asters, and golden 
rod, were thick set and blooming among the turf, and 
the long ferns hung over like green plumes. “This,” 
said Mrs. ,as she marked the laurels planted all 
along the roadside, “must be paradise in June; it is 
just such a drive as our noblemen obtain in their parks 
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at almost unlimited expense and trouble.” As we 
wound upward, we had glorious glimpses into the open 
world we were leaving behind us, of hill-side and val- 
ley ; but there was one point at which we stopped and 
remained for some moments in breathless admiration. 
Here there was a wide, deep and wooded chasm be- 
tween us and another eminence, that presented a semi- 
circular front like the wall of an amphitheatre—but an 
amphitheatre built by an Almighty architect, The 
trees grew over the side of this mountain so close that 
they looked absolutely packed with a surface resem- 
bling a rich turf, and giving the appearance, I have 
remarked, of a green wall. 

The greater portion of our company, the hale and 
the merciful ones, had alighted from our vehicles to 
walk up the mountain. A——, who either perceived 
that I was lagging, or wishing to provide a picturesque 
variety, struck a bargain with a butcher’s boy, who 
was wending his way up the mountain with supplies 
for Rhiga, and having huddled the meat into the back 
part of the little wagon, he placed me, with my pil- 
grim’s staff, on a board that served for a seat in front, 
where I figured as a vender of beef and tallow. The 
Doctor soon overtook us, another type of civilization, 
with his symbols, a sulkey, and a leathern sack, con- 
taining the torments of social existence for those that 
enjoyed few of its benefits. After passing the furnaces 
of Mount Rhiga, (called Mount Raggy by the natives,) 
we came upon a lake, four miles in extent, with the 
Katskills for a background. Oh how beautiful that lake 
and those blue summits were, when we returned at twi- 
light—mountain, lake, and skies, all glowing with the 
‘last steps of day!’ 

From Rhiga we drove over a very comfortable moun- 
tain road seven miles to Mount Washington, and were 
again in our own county of Berkshire. By the way I 
had a little chat with the Doctor, and was congratula- 
ting him on his ride, embracing these far stretching and 
sublime views, when, in reply, directing my observation 
toa point in the Katskills, he said, “ My father was 
killed there felling a tree, and left me, with several 
other children, orphans, in a logehut hard by. I always 
see the place when I pass this way, and it is a dreary 
ride to me.” There was much food for thought in this; 
but turning from the proof that the mind gives its own 
hue to the outward world, I remembered to have heard 
that this gentleman and his brother were eminent in 
their profession, and I thanked Heaven that the stream 
of life, in our land, runs to prosperity, even though its 
beginning be in a log-hut on the Katskills. 

We stopped at a farm house in the village of Mount 
Washington, where we deposited our youngest travel- 
ler, with her nurse, and three of our little girls, who we 
thought incompetent to the labor before us—and having 
secured three riding horses for the least strong among 
us, the rest proceeded, under the guidance of an old 
mountaineer, through woodland and ploughed land to- 
wards Bash-pish. The distance was not more than two 
miles and a half; no frightful achievement for the poor- 
est walker among us—but the ground was broken and 
rugged, and when two miles were accomplished we had 
to descend a precipitous hill, where there had been a 
road, now only to be marked by the heaps of stones 

from which the earth had been swept during the late 
furious rains. After much fatigue we did get down 


without breaking our necks or dislocating our bones ; 
but if “ facilis descensus averni,” what the ascent 
would be we hardly daret to think—and think of any 
future evil we could not, while we were lured on by the 
music of the water-fall, which came up from the depths 
like the song of a siren. 

Here ended my journal. We were perfectly exhaust- 
ed with fatigue when we arrived at our Salisbury inn, 
at eight in the evening—and the next morning, before 
starting for home, I had only time to bring up my notes 
to where I have ended. But what signifies it? I could 
not have described that most graceful of all the water- 
falls 1 have ever seen—that treasure which Nature 
seems to have hidden with a mother’s love, deep in the 
bosom of her hills. 

We were afterwards told that we did not, after all, 
see what was grandest—that we should have approach- 
ed on the other side, where the access was easy, and 
gone to the rocky breast-work,* at the summit of the 
hill, whence we should have looked off a sheer precipice 
of three hundred feet into the ravine through which the 
water passes away. I believe it, for the fall as we saw 
it was no more sublime than a child in its wildest frolics, 
or a fawn gamboling through the glades of its woodland 
home. 

If any of my readers have been good-natured enough 
to follow me thus far, finding my story without an end, 
they may deem me guilty of an impertinence in publish- 
ing the journal of a home excursion, which has neither 
a striking point nora startling incident. But if I should 
lead any to seek the healthy pleasures within their 
reach, which will cost them no great expense of time or 
money, I shall be content. 

In spite of the old ballad which gravely tells us that 
‘to travel is great charges,” as you know, in every 
place, we spent five days, and saw and enjoyed all that 
I have, perhaps too tediously, detailed, for less than the 
amount of a week’s board at a watering place. 


* It is from this rock, where eagles’ eggs have been found, that 
the place obtained the name of Eagle’s Nest. Bash-pish is the 
corruption of a name given by some Swiss settler. 





NOTES AND ANECDOTES, 


Political and Miscellaneous--from 1798 to 1830.—Drawn from 
the Portfolio of an Officer of the Empire—and translated from 
the French for the Messenger, by a gentleman in Paris. 


SPEECHES IN THE CHAMBERS. 


Strangers, and particularly the English, never fail to 
exhibit, on visiting our legislative chambers, their sur- 
prise at seeing a speaker, after ascending the tribune, 
draw a little stitched manuscript book from his pocket, 
and commence the regular reading of a discourse to an 
assembly which rarely seems to listen to him. This 
habit of writing speeches is gradually disappearing, 
and it is well that it isso. Under the restoration, the 
deliberation over almost every law was preceded by a 
general discussion, during which the chamber was con- 
demned to hear, I do not say to listen to, the reading of 
some thirty or forty written discourses, in which the 





principal object, the projet of the law, generally disap- 
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peared to make room for commonplaces, and irrelevant 
and unmeaning declamation, uttered with the most 
ambitious emphasis in the midst of the noisy confusion 
and conversation of the members. The attention .of 
the chamber was only secured at the moment of deéli= 
beration on the different articles and the various amend- 
ments. Then the speakers—those who spoke without 
written discourses—seized the tribune; then alone com- 
menced the true debate. The written discourses, with 
a few exceptions, are a sort of letters of exchange 
drawn upon the electors—a certificate of parliamentary 
life, which the Moniteur was called upon to despatch. 

Now the deputies quit their places, and save them- 
selves in the conference rooms, at the mere sight of the 
sheets of a written discourse. This repugnance to lis- 
tening to written discourses, had been long discovered 
by men of capacity, accustomed to captivate public 
attention ; and if they ever wrote their speeches, they 
committed them to memory, and afterwards improvised 
them from the tribune. 

General Foy, whose eloquence was so brilliant, was 
several times indebted to this innocent stratagem for 
success, With him it was the result of pure modesty, 
for never were his speeches more powerful than when 
really improvised. General Lamarque was endowed 
with a wonderful memory: in 1828 he delivered twelve 
discourses on the budget of war, without having a sin- 
gle sheet of paper before him; and yet (I have proof 
of the fact,) these twelve discourses had been written 
in advance. 

Another deputy, whom I will not name, (he be- 
longed toa different side of the chambey, and did justice 
to himself by giving in his resignation in 1830,) had 
also, like General Foy and General Lamarque, the 
talent of appearing to improvise his discourses. But 
if, as has been said, few are great men to their valets 
de chambre, there are likewise but few orators for the 
journalists, charged with reporting their discourses. 
No pains are taken to conceal any thing from them, 
and frequently one may, in the tribune of the reporters, 
follow in the manuscript the improvisations of certain 
orators. 

The deputy of whom I have spoken, was accustom- 
ed to send his manuscripts to the journals of his party, 
before the sitting of the chamber ; but he took one pre- 
caution, which 1 never knew General Foy or General 
Lamarque employ. This was to note, himself, and 
beforehand, the interruptions, exclamations, or ap- 
plauses which he supposed might accompany any of 
his periods. 

I have seen—-I say I have seen—seen with my own 
eyes, one of these manuscripts. The words laughter, 
very well, murmurs on the left, applauses on the right, gene- 
ral approbation, &c. §c., had been added in the hand- 
writing of the orator, on the sheets of the copy. I read 
at the end of this manuscript the following sentence, 
written out in full, and in the hand of the speaker : 

The honorable orator, on descending from the tribune, 
was surrounded by his numerous friends, who hastened to 
congratulate him in the warmest manner. 


PRINCE TALLEYRAND, IN JULY, 1830. 


I could easily imagine the policy which induced the 
members of the last cabinet of Charles X, to keep the 





ordinances of July a profound secret to the very last mo- 
ment, had that secresy been preserved for the pur- 
pose of concealing preparations for defence, extraordi- 
nary assemblages of troops, or other means of security ; 
but there was nothing of this sort to be concealed. The 
government which declared war against the nation, 
commenced the struggle entirely unprepared. I might 
perhaps, have imagined some advantage from this 
secresy, had it been intended that the coup d’état of 
1830 should have broken out unexpectedly—had it been 
designed to take France by surprise—but there seems 
to have been no intention of accomplishing even this. 
The coup d'état was announced in the journals of every 
shade of opinion, and no ministerial sheet had been 
authorised to contradict the report ; so far from this, the 
most ardent journal of the absolutist party every morn- 
ing invited the government to make use of force for 
crushing the opposition it had to encounter; and yet, 
to the very last day, the ministers energetically denied 
the projets attributed to them. 

The Austrian ambassador, whose wife was at the 
baths of Dieppe, and who was anxious to go for her, 
interrogated M. de Polignac with some anxiety : 

“If any thing is in preparation,” said he, “I should 
not leave Paris; I ought to be at my post.” 

“You may go, without fear,” replied the minister ; 
“T will be responsible that nothing happens.” 

The same answer was given ta the English ambas- 
sador, who did not, however, put implicit faith in its 
truth, since he wrote to his government: . “ Serious 
events are about to take place: the minister of foreign 
affairs denies all intention of a coup d’état—but I know 
from a good source that the scheme is determined on.” 

M. de Rothschild, acute, full of foresight, and gene- 
rally well informed, reposed in confidence upon the de- 
nials of M. de Potignac and M. de Peyronnet, who were 
interested in his operations at the Bourse. M. de Roths- 
child, whose immense capital is employed in every 
country in Europe, turned a deaf ear to the reiterated 
warnings which he received from all quarters. Urged 
on Saturday morning, the 24th, to guard against the 
fall which would be the inevitable result of the publi- 
cation of the ordinances, which he was told, would 
appear on Monday morning, he replied with a sneer: 
“Tt will be time to think of that on Monday; I am 
about to set off for Boulogne.” M. de Peyronnet had 
said to him: “ There will be no coup d’état so long as I 
ama minister; my resignation is ready; time is always 
necessary to recompose a ministry.” 

This also was the language of M. de Chantelauze 
and of M. de Guernon-Ranville; M. d’Haussez and 
M. de Monbel preserved silence. 

M. de Rothschild thought himself so certain of the 
truth, that he did not return to Paris during Sunday 
the 25th; and on Monday the 26th, one of his secre- 
taries having found the ordinances in the Moniteur, 
hastened to meet his patron on the road from Boulogne, 
to inform him of the fact. The surprise of M. de 
Rothschild on reading the Moniteur was so great, that 
he swooned in his cabriolet. 

A secret so well kept by so many persons is so extra- 
ordinary a circumstance, that one is forced to believe, 
that, until Sunday the 25th, nothing had been deter- 
mined in the cabinet; and that, if the ministers had in 
a preceding council received information of the projets 
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of Charles X. (at first confided only to M. de Polignac,) 
a sufficiently strong opposition had been manifested to 
leave room to believe'that these projets had been aban- 
doned, and that it had been determined to wait as long 
as might be necessary to secure those who were still 
undecided. 

M. de Talleyrand, whose perspicacity will not be 
questioned, also refused to believe in a coup d’état, or at 
least that it was so near at hand. 

M. de Talleyrand did not love Charles X. and Charles 
X. detested him. He could not bear, it has been said, 
even to see his face; and M. de Talleyrand, always 
malicious, never failed to profit by all the opportunities 
which his dignity of grand chamberlain afforded, to pre- 
sent himself before the monarch. He did not hesitate 
to travel sixty or eighty leagues to procure this petty 
enjoyment of but a few minutes. 

At the time of the revolution in Piedmont, the French 
ambassador near the court of Sardinia, having quitted 
Turin, came to render Louis XVIII. an account of the 
events of which he had been a witness. ‘The Count 
d’Artois, informed of the presence of this ambassador 
in the cabinet of his brother, hastened thither: M. de 
Talleyrand was present at the conference. The Count 
d’Artois expressed himself at first with great vehe- 
mence on the events in Piedmont, and blamed with 
much energy the conduct of the ambassador in the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. The ambassador 
proved that his conduct had been perfectly conformable 
to the instructions of the minister of foreign affairs. 
“You received some letters from M. de Blocas,” replied 
the Count d’Artois, with some quickness ; “ those were 
the instructions to which you should have conformed.” M. 
de Talleyrand defended the ambassador with much 
warmth, and Charles X. never forgave him, as he never 
pardoned the resistance to his wishes which had been 
offered by the minister of foreign affairs in 1815. 

When the Count d’Artois and the ambassador had 
withdrawn, Louis XVIII. said, with a sad manner, to 
M. de Talleyrand, “ You see, prince, I am no longer 
king ; there are really two governments in France ; 
and that which it is necessary to obey, under pain of 
disgrace, is the government of the king who can mount 
on horseback.” 

A short time after the ascension of Charles X. to the 
throne, M. de Talleyrand solicited the survivorship of 
the grand chamberlain’s office in favor of his brother. 
The great offices of the court were in some degree he- 
reditary in a family; but M. de Talleyrand had too 
much reason to doubt the good will of Charles X. to 
omit soliciting a promise which, to a certain degree, 
would have tranquillized him. “I not only cannot 
promise to comply with your request,” replied Charles 
X., “ but I ought to inform you that I have disposed of 
the place of grand chamberlain the moment that you 
leave it vacant.” 

A few days before the revolution of July, M.de Tal- 
leyrand had been entrusted with the discharge of a 
confidential mission near Charles X. The king of 
England, who, like his ambassador, placed but little 
confidence in the denials of M. de Polignac, had writ- 
ten to Charles X. to represent the danger of the mea- 
sures which he was preparing, and to urge him, with a 
view to the interests of all the princes of Europe, to 
renounce projets which might endanger every throne. 





In terminating his letter, he stated that his views on 
this subject had been developed to M. de Talleyrand, 
who would make them known to him. 

| On Saturday the 24th, M. de Talleyrand despatched 
the letter of the king of England to Charles X. and so- 
licited an audience, which was appointed for the next 
morning, Sunday, the 25th of July, at three o’clock. 

M. de Talleyrand proceeded to Saint Cloud at the 
appointed hour ; the council was assembled, and Charles 
X. presided. It was in this council that a moral violence 
was exercised over the minds of such of the ministers 
as were opposed to the coup d'état, that an appeal was 
made to their personal devotion, and that the ordinan- 
ces were at last signed. 

M.de Talleyrand waited from three o’clock until six. 
Charles X., on leaving the council chamber, perceived 
him in the saloon, and observed: “J am very sorry, M. 
de Talleyrand, but it is too late ; it will do to-morrow.” 

The next morning, M. de Talleyrand, having read the 
ordinances in the Moniteur, comprehended that it was 
indeed too late, and did not think it necessary to go to 
Saint Cloud. 

Wednesday, the 28th, M. de Talleyrand, who was 
almost the oldest member of the Chamber of Peers, 
assembled at his house his colleagues then in Paris, to 
deliberate, after the manner of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, on what was best to be done in the grave cir- 
cumstances in which they found the selves. 


THE MARSHAL, DUKE OF RAGUSA. 


The Marshal, Duke of Ragusa, has been exiled from 
France since the revolution of July. After having the 
misfortune to make war upon his fellow-citizens, he 
committed the crime of suffering himself to be con- 
quered. Let no one cry out against the position in 
which I have placed the two words, misfortune and crime, 
in the preceding sentence. It is always a misfortune 
to have to make war upon one’s fellow-citizens ; but this 
misfortune only becomes a crime in those who allow 
themselves to be overcome. Marshal Marmont was 
not the first French general reduced to the hard neces- 
sity of firing upon the people. Suppose Bonaparte, 
for example, had been defeated in his struggle against 
the sections of Paris, on the 13th vendemaire, and you 
will concede that he would have been condemned even 
more severely than Marshal Marmont has been. Since 
1830, the French soldiers have been frequently con- 
demned to fire upon their fellow-citizens at Lyons, 
Paris, and in other places. No one thinks of reproach- 
ing them, because they were successful. 

There is a cruel fatality in the lives of certain men. 
Nobody will deny that the Duke of Ragusa possesses 
distinguished military talents, vast information, and 
precious qualities; he is a man who in every respect 
gains immensely by being known. In 1814, he was 
accused of treason. Those who are well acquainted 
with the facts of the history of that period, and who 
judge without prejudice, know the injustice of this 
charge. But it seems to be a necessity with us to cry 
treason whenever we sustain a reverse; it is a satis- 
faction which we allow our own self-love. The mar- 
shal passed fifieen years under the weight of public 
reprobation. I say public, because those who are ac- 
quainted with facts, and appreciate them justly, are 
always in a minority in any nation. 


Vou. V.—6 
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New circumstances present themselves: the Duke of 
Ragusa is charged to defend a government which he 
did not like.and acts which he loudly disapproved. If 
he had followed the impulse of his heart, he would 
under these circumstances have betrayed, and no ex- 
pressions would have been found strong enough for the 
patriotism of his conduct. For not having been a 
traitor, the marshal is compelled to seek an asylum in 
a foreign land. It is melancholy to think, and cruel to 
say so, but every thing tends to prove the fact, that in 
politics success changes the nature of things and legiti- 
mizes all. 

Unimportant an individual as I am, [ was in a situa- 
tion to observe the secret opinions of Marshal Marmont, 
on the subject of the ordinances of July. I have long 


_known him. The Duke of Ragusa had been consulted, 


in 1816, by the commission charged to prepare a com- 
plete plan for a system of defence for France. He 
came into a bureau in which I was employed, and ta- 
king me, because I was the first person he met, he dic- 
tated to me for nearly four hours, and with the most 
perfect lucidness, his opinion on one of the most diffi- 
cult questions of military science. Whenever I have 
seen him since that period, he has received me with 
extreme kindness. 

The ordinances of July had appeared in the Moniteur 
of Monday the 26th. Being connected, at that period, 
with a very liberal journal, the Journal du Commerce, 
I had been present, during the morning, at a meeting 
of the editors, in which it had been decided, notwith- 
standing the prohibition, that the journal should ap- 
pear. Every one had then to occupy, himself with the 
particular department which fell to his share. I had 
to report the proceedings of a solemn session of the 
Academy of Sciences, which was to be held on that very 
Monday. I proceeded tothe palace of the institute, 
and was sitting in the library waiting the opening of 
the meeting. The Marshal Duke of Ragusa was the 
first member of the Academy whom I observed. 1 
went up to salute him, and was instantly struck with 
the change in his appearance; he was walking alone, 
absorbed in his own reflections, and appeared to be 
suffering under the weight of violent chagrin. 

“What are you going to do here ?” he said to me. 

“T have come to report the proceedings of the sitting 
of the Academy.” 

“To report their proceedings!” 

“Yes, Marshal.’’ 

“Then you have not read the Moniteur ?” 

“IT beg your pardon.” 

** And your journal will appear?” 

id Yes.” 

“You have then asked permission ?” 

“* No—and we do not mean to ask it.” 

* And it will appear ?” 

“Yes, while our presses remain unbroken.” 

“You are right—iT 1s YouR DUTY.” 

The Marshal, after having said these words in a 
grave tone, resumed his silent promenade, carefully 
avoiding such of his colleagues as he was the most inti- 
mately connected with. When the sitting was opened, 
he seated himself at the extremity of a bench, and re- 
mained there, with his head resting on his hand, more 
than two hours, without exchanging a word with any 
of his neighbors. 








I never saw the Duke of Ragusa again; but I have 
seen a letter written by him to a lady, shortly after the 
events of July, 1830. I wish this letter belonged to me, 
and that I was allowed to publish it: it would com- 
pletely justify, in the opinion of many worthy men, the 
conduct of the Duke of Ragusa, both in 1814 and 1830, 


M. DE POLIGNAC IN 1830. 

it is known, that towards the conclusion of the strug- 
gle of the three days, many houses in the Rue Saint 
Honoré were occupied by detachments of the royal 
guard, which, abandoned in this perilous situation by 
the retreat of the rest of the royalist troops, could only 
exhaust their last ammunition and then surrender. One 
of these houses was taken by assault, and all the sol- 
diers which it contained were killed and thrown. from 
the windows. There were two officers in this house— 
one perished in the struggle, and the other was indebt- 
ed for his life to an accident which he could never ex- 
plain. Some minutes before the house was attacked, 
he heard himself called to from the street: it was in 
consequence of an order from M. de Polignac. He in- 
stantly proceeded to the Tuilleries, and received direc- 
tions to throw aside his uniform, to cover himself with 
an overcoat, and to proceed immediately to the camp of 
Saint Omer, with an order to the commanding general 
to direct all his troops upon Paris. 

The officer of whom I speak was but a sub-lieutenant; 
he was a man of high character, but his merits were 
only known to his friends, of whom I was one. He 
was brave, but possessed of none of those brilliant quali- 
ties, of those extraordinary talents, which distinguish 
a soldier, and cause him to be remembered in a moment 
of difficulty, when great energy or great activity are 
required. He was a man of intelligence, of a high cha- 
racter, but of a cold temperament, sufficiently certain of 
his own courage to make no parade of it, and dischar- 
ging his duties conscientiously, but without ostentation. 
He believed himself, and ought to have believed him- 
self, in his subaltern grade, entirely unknown to those 
who filled the principal offices of the government. 

At the Tuilleries M, de Polignac had the whole staff 
of the Marshal Duke of Ragusa at his disposal: he 
had near him officers personally devoted to him—sol- 
diers accustomed to discharge confidential and difficult 
missions; he left them aside; he did not reflect that 
a general or at least a superior officer was necessary to 
carry so important an order as the one he had to des- 
patch. Despatches might be seized, or the bearer 
might judge it advisable to destroy them, and therefore 
it might be necessary to deliver a verbal order; anda 
general-in-chief might accord to an officer of elevated 
rank the confidence which he would perhaps refuse to 
a sub-lieutenant. Good luck would have it that none 
of these thoughts struck the mind of M. de Polignac: 
he asked for an officer, and he stopped at the name of 
a sub-lieutenant whom he had never seen, but whose 
name, which he then heard, perhaps for the first time, 
struck him. Why wasthis? Noone knows. It was 
a mere accident. Without knowing it, M. de Polignac 
saved the life of a very good officer; also without know- 
ing it, he happened to make a very good choice, for the 
mission was discharged with intelligence and rapidity— 
but events marched too rapidly to allow the expected 
succor to arrive in time. [To be continued. | 
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The Bride of the Dead—The New-England Girl. 








THE BRIDE OF THE DEAD. 


The wanderer came from the far-off clime, 
Where long he had wasted his life’s fair prime, 
To the home of his birth—the hallow’d spot 

Of the vine-wreath’d hill and the shelter’d cot. 
He came with the hopes of his youth no more— 
His soul's glad dream had been shadow’d o’er—- 
And his pallid look told, with fearful power, 
That death was at work in his manhood’s hour. 


But she was there, who had watched for him, 

*Till her cheek had paled and her eye grown dim—- 
In whose thought his name, by a thousand ties, 
Was linked to all blessed memories. 

She heard but one step on the threshold stone, 

(For deep through her heart had the echo gone,) 
And the crimson tide to her forehead rush’d, 

As fast on his bosom her full tears gush’d. 


Then slowly she lifted his clustering hair, 

But marked not the change that was written there ;— 
For oh! the measure of weeks, and days, 

And distance, was lost in that fond, fixed gaze. 

She saw, in the depths of his wasted eye, 

But the holy light of the years gone by— 

And voices and tones that the past time brings, 
Were sweeping, like music, her spirit’s strings. 


“T have come for thee—I have come for thee, 

From my exile home o’er the far bright sea! 

But the dream of my youth with its joy hath flown, 
And the golden cord of my life is gone. 

I bring not riches, nor high renown, 

And but withered hopes for thy bridal-crown ! 

And wilt thou be his, who greets thee now 

With the seal of sickness upon his brow ?” 


“Will I be thine! Can the soul forget 

The yearning thoughts which it clings to yet ? 

Will I be thine! Can the heart despair, 

When love hath once lighted its shrine-fire there ? 
Oh! I will be thine, though thy hopes are crush’d, 
Though the song of my life is in spring-time hush’d, 
And the blossoms of joy are, like rose-leaves, shed ;— 
I am thine !—though I be but the bride of the dead.” 


* * * * * * * * 

They gather’d there in the humble church, 

And the garlands were hung in the lowly porch. 
They knew him when erst from that maiden’s side, 
He went to the world in his hour of pride, 

And they marked now his step and his feeble smile, 
As he totter’d slowly along the aisle ; 

And bright tears fell like the April rain 

For him who, “ so changed !” had return’d again. 


They stood up there by the altar-side, 


That wasted man and his gentle bride. 
* ene * * ‘ * 


On the sacred book, with a golden ray, 

The pleasant light of the sunshine lay, 

And the words had been spoken for good or ill; 

But why was the bridegroom so strangely still ? 
Low, down to the shrine, he had bowed his head, 
And that fair, young bride, was the Bride of the Dead. 
Richmond, January, 1839. E. H.C. 








Washington, January, 1839. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND GIRL. 


I love the brow that scorns to wear 
The shadows of a vain deceit, 

That boldly fronts the monster care, 
And lays him powerless at her feet ; 

I love the heart that loves in grief, 
That gladly leaps at other’s joy ; 

I love the hand that gives relief, 
Tho’ clasped not by a jewel’d toy; 

I love the feet that haste to bring, 
Glad tidings to a broken heart; 

I love the voice, whose music’s ring 
Bids sorrow’s heavy sigh depart. 


I love the mind that soars above 
The littleness of life’s vain round, 
Whose flight can compass worlds above, 
And wander thro’ mysterious ground ; 
Whose faith on God is firmly based, 
Whose glance the infidel forsakes, 
Whose words by modest merit graced, 
The dull cold chain of fashion breaks. 
1 love the mother who can give 
Her offspring nature’s stream of life, 
Nor think it misery to live 
In all the duties of a wife ; 
I love the laugh of innocence, 
That calls her little ones around, 
Nor cheats them with a vain pretence, 
Nor mocks them with a hollow sound, 


And where shall such an one be found 
Amid the thoughtless ones of earth ? 
Is she on fashion’s changing ground, 
Where cold precision stifles mirth ? 
Is she amid the gaudy things 
That flutter round the lighted halls? 
That haste in swarms to hygeian springs, 
To waste their time in midnight balls ? 
Is she amid the azure crew 
That study life to limn its faults ? 
That love the title of a blue, 
And dose their friends with attic salts ? 
Is she amid the throng that spin 
Their everlasting yarn by day ? 
That scorn to own a hidden sin, 
Yet hasten on their downward way ? 


No! far from these my fancy strays, 
Where some lone spire in beauty towers, 
Where hoarse the mountain streamlet plays, 
And sweet contentment makes her bowers. 
There, o’er the dairy’s richest store, 
Or ’mid the fruits and flowers of earth, 
Behold! the maiden I adore, 
Baptized to innocence and worth. 
Are roses worthless on the cheeks, 
Tho’ brighter far than those of spring ? 
Is the eye valueless that speaks 
The soul’s unspotted offering ? 
No! give me in my joyous day, 
That gentle heart, that priceless pearl, 
Whose smile shall chase life’s gloom away, 
The ruby lipp’d New-England girl. 


J. E. D. 
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FROM VIRGINIA TO TENNESSEE, IN THE MONTHS 
OF JULY AND AUGUST, 16538. 
By Rey. H. Ruffner, DD., President of Washington College, Va, 


CHAPTER I. 
From Lexington to Kanawha. 


After ten months’ confinement to the sedentary du- 
ties of a college, who would not be disposed to roam 
for healthful exercise and for change of scene ? Curiosi- 
ty prompted me on this occasion, to direct my course 
towards Tennessee; partly because I had heard a 
good report of it, and partly because haying never 
crossed the 37th parallel of latitude, I was desirous to 
dip, so far as might be safe in the hot month of July, 
into the fiery regions of the south. 

My design in these hasty notes, is simply to record 
such things relative to this tour, as may afford some 
information or amusement to the reader. Of personal 
incident and adventure, I shall have little to relate: 
descriptive sketches of scenery, and general observa- 
tions on the countries visited, and on their inhabitants, 
will occupy the chief part of these notes. 

Business led me first to Kanawha, where I would be 
on the high way, by stages and steamboats, to West 
Tennessee. 

The route from Lexington, by Covington and Lewis- 
burg to Charleston in Kanawha, presents many objects 
worthy of a traveller’s attention, Few routes in the 
United States pass through so much fine mountain 
scenery. Lexington itself is the centre of a panorama 
of farms and woodlands, of vallies, hills and mountains, 
rarely equalled in beauty, variety and magnificence, 
The scene appears to great advantage from the college 
observatory. 

An excellent turnpike-road leads from this pleasant 
village to Covington, on Jackson’s river, where it meets 
the old state turnpike, that conducts the traveller by 
Kanawha to the border of Kentucky, at the mouth of 
Sandy river. 

On leaving Lexington, the traveller going westward 
first crosses the gentle swell of the Brushy hills ; and 
passing near the southern buttresses, that prop the huge 
mass of the House mountain, he comes, at the distance 
of twelve miles from Lexington, to the western boun- 
dary of the great valley, at the foot of the North moun- 
tain. Here he begins an ascent of nearly four miles 
along the mountain side. Not far from the top, he 
comes to a remarkable turn in the road, where the di- 
rection had to be reversed ata rocky and precipitous 
part of the mountain, and the road to be supported by 
high and massive walls. At this point, the traveller’s 
eye is iyresistibly attracted by the sublime prospect of 
the valley and adjacent mountains. Eastwardly, the 
view is bounded by the many-topped barrier of the 
Blue Ridge, at the distance of some fifteen miles. The 
interjacent country is diversified with cultivated vales 
and slopes, woody hills and rugged mountains, of every 
shape and sizer-green dells, where streamlets water the 
meadows, round-topped hills and long ridges, and near- 
est and greatest of all, the gigantic bulk of the House 
mountain, which stands apart in the valley, and raises 
its double top, like Parnassus, in superb grandeur over 
the hills of the country below, 





road then passes to the western side, and descends to 
the valley of the Cowpasture river; and thence crosses 
some hills to the valley of Jackson’s river at the Clifton 
forge. Here the traveller is struck with another kind of 
scene. He passes through the gap of a high mountain, 
which has been cloven through, and barely affords a 
passage to the river between rifted rocks, still jutting 
out almost over the passenger’s head, and displaying to 
his uplifted eye the interior formation of the meuntain. 
Cut an onion in two from the root to the stem; lay 
one of the halves on a table, and again cut it crosswise ; 
the arched form of its coats will show how the curved 
layers of hard sandstone constitute this mountain, rent 
in twain by some convulsion of nature, to afford a pas- 
sage to the waters from above. 

This rupture of mountains, to give passage to the 
rivers from the main Alleghany to the adjacent vallies, 
and from the great valley to the sea, is acommon anda 
remarkable feature in the geography of this country. 
The chief ridges of the Appalachian chain run in par- 
allel lines; the waters which collect in the intermediate 
vallies, seem to have burst their way through the op- 
posing ridges; but the effect is too great to be account- 
ed for by the pressure and attrition of water. An up- 
heaving by subterraneous force, probably first cracked 
these mighty barriers of solid rock ; then the rush and 
the tear of pent-up floods, and the gradual wear of 
many centuries, wonld finish these sublime gaps, 
through which all the rivers of the Alleghany region 
have found a passage to the sea. 

At Covington, the road leaves the river, and enters 
the Alleghany mountain beyond Callahan’s. Nothing 
remarkable occurs in this part of the route, except it 
be, that a high precipice of limestone at Callahan’s is 
filled with sea shells. This is no rare phenomenon ; but 
one is struck with the circumstance, that a deep mass 
of sea shells should be found so near the very backbone of 
the great Alleghany mountains. But I have found shell- 
rocks also on the high ridges near the White Sulphur 
Springs, just on the other side of the same backbone of 
the Alleghany. Time was, therefore, when old ocean 
slept long and deep on the high bed of these mountains. 
So say the geologists, and so it must be: yet it seems 
strange to us, new comers into the world, that it should 
be so: and some of us are so certain that the world 
must always have been what we find it to be, that we 
won’t believe the shells, even when we see them with 
our own eyes, 

[ shall pass by the springs without comment. They 
have had note and comment enough, of late years, from 
visitors and tourists. The traveller reaches Lewisburg 
by one day’s journey in the stage from Lexington, I 
should have had a very pleasant day’s ride, but for the 
company, most of the way, of a pair of blackguards. 
I have perhaps never in all my staging suffered so much 
from this sort of annoyance. Their souls seemed to be 
a slough of nastiness, which came belching forth when- 
ever they opened their mouths. They soon had all the 
talk to themselves ; for, who could mingle his purer 
thoughts with such a current of oaths and ribaldry ? 
And who that regarded his own feelings or the sanctity 
of religion, would cast pearls before such swine? Yet 
these fellows were going to the springs, forsooth! And 
talked of having been regular visitors at all the fashion- 
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able watering places! I discovered a solution of the 
enigma: they were gamblers; and where the carcass is, 
there will the buzzards be gathered together. These 
birds of prey are said to have special accommodations 
assigned them at some of the springs, where they may 
securely pluck and fatten on the silly fowls who suffer 
themselves to be decoyed into their holes—or hells, as 
they are usually called. Report speaks truly of this 
fact, I fear: for Ihave seen evident signs of it myself. 
I have unexpectedly dropped this note on the springs. 
But let it stand ; it may be useful. 

Lewisburg isa thriving village ; and it thrives from 
three causes: it is near the principal springs; it is on 
the great central road to the west ; and it is the seat of 
many courts of law. With such three-fold feeding, any 
village would grow fat. It is situated on a deposit of 
limestone between the Alleghany and the Sewel moun- 
tains. The basin in which the town is built, was once 
filled by a lake. When found by the white settlers, it 
was an open savannah, surrounded by woods, and the 
border line of trees was perfectly horizontal, following 
the same level as it curved irregularly about the hills 
on every side. Certain strong remains of aquatic ani- 
mals, yet found in the soil, give additional evidence that 
the savannah was once the bed ofa lake. But whence 
came the water? And whither did itgo? Theanswers 
are ready. At the northern extremity of the town is a 
large cavity or sinkhole, about one hundred yards long ; 
at one end issues a spring which formerly supplied the 
lake ; at the other end isa hole into which the water 
falls and disappears ; the opening of this hole drained 
the lake ; the closing of it (a very possible thing) 
would cause the lake to fill again and immerse the 
town. 

About five miles west of Lewisburg, a creek turns a 
large mill on one side of the road, then flows under a 
bridge, and within two hundred yards strikes the base 
of a mountain, where it falls into a cavern, and pursues 
a subterranean course for several miles to the bank of 
the Greenbrier, where it rushes forth from the moun- 
tain into the river. A few miles west of this, the road 
crosses successively two narrow vales of limestone, full 
of deep sinkholes or depressions in the surface. A creek 
is known to flow under each of them. One of the 
creeks is appropriately called Sinking creek... This 
sub-Alleghany deposit of limestone, is therefore a very 
cavernous region. 

About two miles west of Lewisburg, a spring issues 
at the head of a ravine, and flowing about half a mile, 
falls into an open-mouthed cavern. It first pitches 
down in a cascade, about twelve feet perpendicularly, 
upon a flat rock several feet wide ; over which it tum- 
bles again, and so from rock to rock, till it reaches an 
unknown depth. Long ago I heard in Greenbrier a 
story of a pig, which suffered an awful fate in this 
cavern. The poor swine, by reason of some false step; 
while rooting about the mouth of the cavern, fell in, 
and made a lodgment on the platform of rock upon 
which the water first falls. There he kept his station 
with due care, until by chance he was discovered, and 
an attempt was made, by means of a rope, to noose and 
hoist him up again to his native light and liberty. But 
not understanding what his friends meant by tossing 
their cord about him, he started aside, and lackaday! 
fell down the next descent beyond the reach of assist- 





ance: nor could he stop any more ; but went tumbling 
from rock to rock, with the falling water; and as he 
fell from stage to stage, he sent up to the ears of his as- 
tonished assistants the rumbling echo of his sounding 
body, mingled with his shrill squeals of despair ; till all 
gradually died away in the distance ; and the disap- 
pointed men with the rope, turned their steps home- 
wards; consoled, however, with the reflection, that they 
were not themselves tumbling down, down, down, that 
gloomy abyss, from which neither pig nor man could 
ever return. 

Westward of the valley of Sinkholes, the road soon 
enters a different sort of country, called the Meadows, 
at the base of the Sewel mountains. These meadows 
consist of flat sandy marshes, overgrown with shrub- 
bery and grass, among hills topped with sandstone (as 
all the hills of this country are,) and a brown shale 
which imparts its color to the soil. The vegetation of 
these moist grounds is somewhat peculiar. In the 
summer they are adorned with a profusion of wild 
flowers, chiefly on shrubs; among which the swamp 
rose, the shrubby St. John’s wort, (Hypericum,) the 
St. Peter’s wort (Ascyrum,) and the beautiful wild 
honeysuckle (Azalea,) are conspicuous. When the 
native shrubbery is removed, fine crops of grass are 
produced, among which some wild annual plants spring 
up, and exhibit a variety of bloom to entertain the 
traveller and to excite the curiosity of the botanist. 
AsI do not pretend to much science in these notes, I 
shall pass by this flowery region, with the single addi- 
tional remark, that the sluggish streams which meander 
through it, creep into the Gauly river, among the Sewel 
mountains, which the road begins to ascend immedi- 
ately beyond the Meadows, 

The name of Sewel has been given to an irregular 
mass of mountains between the Meadow river and New 
river. A mountainous tract of the same general cha- 
racter, but under different names, extends beyond these 
limits, in a direction parallel to the Alleghany in some 
places of about equal height, and constituting the west- 
ern limit of the sub-Alleghany region of limestone. 
From Sewel mountain westward, to the Ohio, the rocks 
are all sandstone, of the sort called secondary. Here 
the coal region begins. 

The country of Sewel is so high, that winter may 
be said to rule about half the year. On the old road, 
which crosses New river at Bowyer’s ferry, | have seen 
the mountain top exhibit all the deadness of winter ; 
while half way down, the bursting buds and early flow- 
ers showed the first opening of spring; and on the 
water side below, the full grown leaves of the maple 
gave signs of approaching summer. Yet all these 
changes of climate occurred within a ride of three hours. 

At Bowyer’s ferry, a moderate current at an accessible 
point of the river, gives almost the only opportunity of 
crossing for the space of thirty miles, from the mouth of 
the Gauly upwards. The rest of the way, the narrow 
channel is choked with fragments of rock, and the cur- 
rent is all foam and fury. 

The turnpike road does not cross at Bowyer’s ferry, 
but pursues a more northerly route, from ‘* mountain 
top to mountain top,” till it takes a long declivity, which 
brings the traveller down to a sort of inter-vale, between 
the mountains of Sewel and Gauly, where it strikes 





the border of the chasm through which the river dashes. 
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Then it winds along one side of the awful breach made 


by the river—or, as 1 should say, for the river by some 
mightier power,—in the Gauly mountain. 

Here are scenes of wild romantic sublimity, unsur- 
passed in the United States:—in their kind probably 
unequalled. After passing through a lane between 
fields, you find yourself suddenly in a gorge between 
high mountains; but the mountain on your left sepa- 
rated from you by a gulph, whose bottom you cannot 
see distinctly; but if you listen, the roar of invisible 
waters strikes the ear from below. Presently you may 
catch glimpses of deep precipices and foaming waves 
at their feet. You soon reach a place by the road side, 
where a path leads out to a projecting brow of the 
precipice, called the Hawk’s Nest. Follow this path 
some fifty yards, and suddenly the chasm opens to the 
depth of nearly one thousand feet beneath the crag upon 
which you stand. Take courage and proceed to the 
farthest verge, where by stooping forward, you can 
look perpendicularly down. ‘You may grasp the limb 
of a sapling, if your head grow dizzy, as it will proba- 
bly do. Under your feet you see a sloping mass of 
rocky fragments between the precipice and the river. 
If not too much awe-struck to think at all, you think 
that you could throw yourself into the river, so narrow 
apparently is the ledge below. The height of your po- 
sition seems not to be so great, as it is reported to be: 
the opposite cliff beyond the river, seems to be just at 
hand: you will cast a stone against its mighty wall. 
You draw back and make the attempt, but behold! 
your stone drops far short into the foaming waters. 
Your growing estimate of height and distance is fur- 
ther enlarged, when you observe that the trees at the 
base of the cliff seem to have dwindled to saplings, so 
many times must their length be repeated, to reach the 
top of the rocks. 

Now turn your face up the stream. Oh, what a 
chasm! For miles along each side, you see a straight 
unbroken wall of rock, like that on which you stand; 
tall mountains slope out above the cliffs; shelving beds 
of broken rock slope down from their base; and be- 
tween them all the mingled white and azure-green of 
the river, which must be large to rush with so heavy 
a sound, and to break itself over its rocky bed into 
such foaming billows. Now turn about, and look down 
stream. Here the view is suddenly arrested, within a 
mile, by stupendous precipices, interposing and seeming 
to close the chasm and to ingulph the river. If disap- 
pointed at first by this limitation of the prospect, the 
imagination is soon roused to conceptions not less ro- 
mantically sublime than before. You look at the great 
mountains, which tower before you in this direction to 
a greater height, and with a more confused magnifi- 
cence, than on the other side; and you think how 
deeply imbedded, and how closely confined, this wild 
and lonely river must be; working, as it does, its an- 
gular and rugged way through these deeply rifted 
rocks, which nothing less than almighty power could 
rear at first, and then break asunder, to let the troubled 
waters pass down to the far distant ocean. 

Returning to your vehicle, you now wind your way 
along the mountain side; once in a while turning down 
into a ravine through which a streamlet flows, and 
then ascending again to the mountain side over the 
river; where, if riding in a coach upon the outer side, 





you seem to be suspended over the tremendous gulph, 


and you find yourself instinctively drawing back, lest 
you “ topple down headlong.” 

Six or seven miles from the ‘ Hawk’s Nest,” you 
reach Manser’s farm ina nook of highland, half enclosed 
by a bend of the river. Here, where the road begins 
to descend to the river, the scenery changes. You look 
down into an open valley, and are surprised to see a 
broad sheet of water spread out before you like a lake, 
enclosed by the same high mountains and perpendicu- 
lar cliffs. On coming down near the river, you see the 
waters issue from the narrow chasm, and pour along 
between broad ledges of solid rock ; until freed from 
confinement, they gently lave the feet of mountains 
five or six hundred yards apart. The road takes the 
sandy margin of the water, under the tall cliffs which 
now rise in broken columns over the traveller’s head. 
Between these columns streamlets flow out of the 
mountain, and fall, in murmuring cascades, into basins 
by the road side ; where overhanging cliffs and embow- 
ering trees invite the traveller to refresh himself with 
the cool shade and the pure juice of the rock. The 
summer heats sometimes dry up these falling springs ; 
but still “ the shadow of the great rock,” and the vine- 
covered trees, would, if found in Arabia, be of them- 
selves a paradise in ‘a weary land.” 

Midway of this broad water, between banks adorned 
with the elm, the maple and the holly, comes in the 
Gauly river, one hundred yards wide, and the united 
rivers form the Great Kanawha. From the Ganly 
down to the great falls, the lake-like river becomes shal- 
lower and ripply ; the channel is diversified with islets 
and huge naked rocks standing out of the water. The 
largest of these is nearly opposite to the mouth of the 
Gauly, just above which, in the angle of the rivers, is a 
tall projecting cliff that overlooks all this river scene. 
With that taste for diabolism which characterizes a cer- 
tain class of our people, especially the rude pioneers of 
the wilderness, the cliff has been called “The Devil’s 
Pulpit,” the huge rock in the river, “ The Clerk’s Desk,” 
and the whole of this mountain-bound water scene is of 
course “ The Devil’s Church!” I allude to this diaboli- 
cal nomenclature merely to remonstrate against it, and 
to urge upon all men of taste and of sense to purge this 
sublime and beautiful work of God of the disgusting 
associations which vulgar minds would attach to it. 
This propensity to defile grand and beautiful objects 
with satanical and other vile names, has been carried 
far enough in our country. 

I will give an example of the effect which one of these 
names once produced on my mind. I was riding 
through Kentucky on a fine April morning, when I 
came to a clear stream, that ran cheerily along over a 
gravelly bed, between banks adorned with fine trees, 
and flowers that perfumed the breeze. So sweet and 
lovely was the scene, that I began to feel quite poetical, 
as I forded the limpid current, while the birds gaily 
carolled to the rising sun, and the air was filled with 
fragrance from the dew-bespangled flowers. Oh (thought 
I) how delightfully could a poet sit here on these turfy 
banks, and draw inspiration from this scene of rural 
beauty! Just then I met a citizen on horseback. 
Pray, sir,” said I, “what is the name of this beautiful 
river?” He smiled at my enthusiasm as he answered, 
* Bullskin.” “ Bullskin?” muttered I, with an empha- 
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sis which indicated the explosion of all my poetic 
enthusiasm, “who in the world could ever make 
poetry on the clear waters and flowery banks of the 
Bullskin? I wonder how even the birds can sing by a 
river with such aname!”—But a truce to this digression 
on the miserable fashion of our geographical nomencla- 


ture. Some mighty satirist ought to ring its absurdi- 
ties and cacophonous vulgarities through newspapers 
and magazines, till something is done to reform it, or 
at least to check its progress on the frontiers. 

Two miles below the Gauly bridge, the traveller ar- 
rives at the Great Falls of the Kanawha. Here a 
ledge of sandstone runs diagonally across the river, 
dipping gently under the current above, but terminating 
abruptly, like a wall about twenty-five feet high, on the 
lower side. The fall at low water is confined to a gap 
worn into the form of a horse-shoe, near the opposite 
shore from the road. To see it advantageously, one 
must walk two or three hundred yards over the bare 
surface of the ledge, and take his station on some pro- 
jecting point by the gap. Here he may see and hear 
the heavy current, a few rods above him, tumbling and 
thundering over the rock, casting up a cloud of vapor, 
and making the atmosphere, and seemingly the solid 
rock, quake with its massive fall, ‘This is certainly not 
to be compared with the incomparable Niagara; yet 
I hesitate not to pronounce it a sublime and fit conclu- 
sion to the wild, romantic and magnificent views along 
this extraordinary chasm in the mountains. 

Below the falls the river flows with a rapid current 
through a narrow valley between high mountains: but 
afier some miles the valley becomes wider; rich low 
grounds begin to appear; the river becomes broader 
and gentler, and the mountains assume a less lofty and 
rugged aspect. Twenty-four miles below the falls, 
where the bottoms are wide enough to admit of large 
farms, the salt works begin and extend down to the 
neighborhood of Charleston, a distance of eleven miles. 
The furnaces send up columns of smoke and vapor, 
which, about the village of Saltborough, where the fur- 
naces are most numerous, darken the atmosphere over 
head, and give the valley a gloomy appearance. But 
when the traveller observes the dense und active move- 
ments of industry, the numerous boats on the river, 
the thick array of salt barrels on the shore, the rail-road 
cars passing between the coal-beds in the hills and the 
furnaces on the river bank, together with the sound and 
bustle of mechanics and laborers on every side, he is 
pleasantly affected with the signs of a thriving and 
productive manufacture. 

The discovery of this great deposit of salt is an im- 
portant event in the history of the west. In earlier 
times the difficulty of procuring salt was a serious evil 
to the settlers. Ata few places in Ohio and Kentucky 
a brackish water was boiled down toa very impure 
salt, at a cost to the purchaser of eight or ten cents a 
pound, Foreign salt could be got only at an enormous 
price, on account of the, long rugged ways over the 
mountains, and the difficulty of navigating the Missis- 
sippi, before the introduction of steamboats. 

When the first settlers came to the valley of the 
Kanawha, buffalo, elk and deer resorted in great num- 
bers to a lick at the margin of the river, near the mouth 
of Campbell’s creek. Here, onsinking gums or hollow 
trunks of the sycamore into the sand, a weak brine 





was obtained and occasionally small quantities of salt 
were made, 

In the year 1795, Joseph Ruffner, of Massanatten 
in Shenandoah, purchased the fine bottom in which 
Charleston stands, and the tract containing the salt-lick. 
Here he settled with his large family, and died in 1802. 
Shortly after his death, his two eldest sons, David and 
Joseph, commenced a series of experiments about the 
lick, with the view of obtaining better salt-water. 
After much labor and expense, they got a gum sunk by 
the river side to the surface of the rock, which underlies 
the river and low grounds ; but the salt-water was not 
improved. Too persevering to desist while any thing 
remained to be tried, they determined to bore into the 
rock, with the sort of chisel used in blasting. On 
boring down about thirty feet, they discovered that 
there was strong brine at the bottom of the hole; but 
how to get it out unmixed with the fresh water above, 
was now the difficulty. After infinite trouble, in an 
enterprise where every thing was to be invented, they 
finally got a tight head, like that of a cask, fixed at the 
lower end of the gum, and through an aperture in this 
head, a tube tightly inserted into the hole of the rock, 
so as to leave only the brine from below a free passage 
into the gum, from which it might be raised by a pump. 
The brine rose to the level of the river, and the manu- 
facture of salt was begun. This wasin 1808, In the 
same manner, wells were afterwards sunk on the 
neighboring lands along the river, and salt water ob- 
tained, until the works reached their present extent. 
The wells have from time to time been bored deeper ; 
some of them now reach the depth of five hundred feet. 
The brine was found to be, in general, stronger as it 
was drawn from_a greater depth. 

The western country soon felt the benefit of this 
discovery. In a few years, the price of salt fell from 
four dollars the bushel of fifty pounds, to twenty-five 
cents! There is no reason to doubt, that the pro- 
gress of western population and improvement, has been 
materially aided by this providential supply of a neces- 
sary article. 

The annual produce of the works is now about two 
millions of bushels, and could easily be doubled or 
tripled according to the demand. 

Wood was for ten or twelve years the only fuel 
used ; and so great was the consumption, that all the 
country near the river for twenty miles, was stripped of 
its fine forests. The manufacture was beginning to 
languish for want of fuel. Divine Providence had de- 
posited inexhaustible beds of coal in the mountains 
parallel with the salt-wells, and within a few rods of 
many of them; but the manufacturers knew not how 
to use this fuel, though several attempts had been 
made. Col. David Ruffner, one of the original dis- 
coverers of the water, at length applied his mind 
to the subject, and invented a construction of fur- 
naces which succeeded perfectly, and which has, like 
his method of obtaining the water, been universally 
adopted. 

An important improvement, originally from England, 
but somewhat modified, has been introduced at these 
works by Mr. George Patrick from New York. This 
is the application of steam in the crystallization of 
salt. The steam is generated in the boiler, which 
reduces the brine to the requisite strength, and is 
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conducted by pipes through cisterns filled with the 
strong brine. The uniform heat imparted by the 
steam, produces beautiful and pure crystals of salt, 
which may be made coarser or finer by a little varia- 
tion of the process. 





DORCAS LINDSAY: 
OR, THE BACHELOR'S WRITING DESK.* 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BACHELOR’S DEATH BED.” 


Oh sex, sex, sex ! Young. 


The wounded dove, when dying, feels the smart ; 
Closing her wings, conceals the cruel dart: 
So, love abandoned flies from every eye ; 


Conceals its woes, in solitude to die. Irving. 


‘‘His breath became harder and harder—his groans 
less and less audible; when suddenly raising himself, he 
grasped my hand with a dying effort,—said faintly— 
‘You will—find—all—explained—in—that—.’ I fol- 
lowed with my eyes the motion of his hand, as he point- 
ed to a small writing desk, and when I turned them 
on him again, he was dead !”—[ The Bachelor’s Death Bed. 

The gallant ship dashed on through the billows, as 
proudly as if she were the pursuer, instead of the pur- 
sued. The aching hearts with which she was freighted 
were receiving the inspirations of hope, on the wings of 
the freshening breeze. But as the heavens began to 
frown and the storm to gather, the siren rode swiftly 
away on the rushing blast, and the leaden veil of des- 
pair shut out the sunlight of her presence. 

The pirate ship, that, for a time, seemed waxing 
dimmer in the distance, now came flying, swift as a 
judgment, through the boiling waves. Her crew 
were noted as the bloodiest of their craft. Their hearts 
were not softer than the red-mouthed cannon that spoke 
death to their victims, and as the cannon to the match 
so were they true to the voice of their leader. Had 
their thirst for blood been insatiable as the cravings of 
the horse-leech, it would never have wanted gratifica- 
tion while he was its caterer. His name was their 
watch-word, and whenever it rose above the din of 
carnage, 


** Hope with’ring fled, and mercy sighed farewell !” 


But the present conflict was not to be surrendered 
without a struggle. The tall Indiaman, for the sake of 
the loved and lovely who crowded her decks, would 
gladly have avoided it ; but since come it must, she was 
ready both for the onset and the issue. She had been 
manned and equipped with special reference to the 
pirates who at that time swarmed the seas, and more- 
over left her port in convoy of one of the first ships of the 
line. But adverse winds had separated therm ; and now 
she was to encounter, alone and unaided, the most 
daring of the ocean scourges. However, the discipline 
to which her men had been subjected; the desperate 


* This story, though properly a sequel to **‘ The Bachelor’s 
Death-Bed,” is in itself complete. The Bachelor’s own manu- 
script would have been forwarded to us; but being difficult to 
decypher, the author was compelled to catch here and there a 
hint, and fill up the burden of the story himself.—[ Editor Mess. 





ardor that inflamed both crew and passengers; and 
more than all the holiness of their cause, armed them 
not only with the panoply of might, but of right. 

“Oh God !” exclaimed a lovely girl, as she clung to 
the manly form of a youth, and shuddered at the war- 
like implements with which he was girded—“it is not 
for niyself, for I am alone in the world; but you! that 
you should die.” 

“Say not alone, dearest,” replied the youth. “If 
God has taken to himself your father and mother, he 
has left one who will be father and mother to you. 
But there is no time now—come with me to the cabin— 
although my doubts are not quite so gloomy as your’s, 
yet heaven only knows what may happen; but if I die, 
the last word on my lips shall be your name, and if I 
live, my first aspirations shall be those of gratitude for 
your safety—come.” 

“Tyler Ethelwaite,” said the maiden, and the fire of 
her eyes dried up the torrent of her tears while she 
spoke—“ Tyler Ethelwaite! you know not Dorcas 
Adelmar! She has not plighted you her love in the 
season of mental anguish, to forsake you in the hour 
when only the body is in danger. It is true that fora 
moment she felt a woman’s weakness—but it is over! 
where you are, there will she be; and if you are to die, 
and the last word on your lips isto be her name, it 
shall be breathed forth to her, ere she dies with you ; 
and if you are to be spared, she will be by your side, to 
pour out her soul in thankfulness for your safety, while 
your praises are going up in gratitude for her’s.” 

“ Dorcas,—deeply as [ love you—this is madness! 
What will you, what can you do, amid the rain of bril- 
lets that will soon be pouring in upon us? What if a 
chance shot should take away the better half of my 
life, by depriving you of your’s?” 

“Ts it Tyler Ethelwaite, that dignifies the devotion 
of a fond, trusting heart by coupling it, even in thought, 
with the ravings of a maniac? If such be his estimate 
of true love, it is indeed madness to feel it for him.” 

“ No, Dorcas; you wrong me. Imagine if you can 
my sensations at the thought of your exposure to the 
tender mercies of a band of ruffians!—of the signal 
danger you must incur even in the event of our success, 
and the awful fate that must await you in case of our 
defeat and my death: and then ask youself, if I love 
you less, when for my sake and for your own, I insist 
upon your retiring to a place of comparative safety.” 

“Tt will matter little to Dorcas Adelmar, what may 
await her in the event of which you speak. Her cold 
clay will be insensible to insult when her spirit has 
accompanied your’s to God who gave it. The men of 
blood, who even now are upon us, if victorious, will be 
too much occupied in their orgies over the living to feel 
any concern for the dead.” 

A shot from the pirate interrupted the remonstrance 
of Tyler, who reluctantly obeyed the command that 
summoned all to the guns. The pen even of a master 
could convey but a poor idea of the horrors of the con- 
flict, and we are glad that it falls not within our range 
to attempt them. Suffice it to say that victory was 
perched now on the mast of one vessel and now on that 
of the other. The band of pirates had evidently no 
previous idea of the force they were about to encounter, 
but the contest once opened, they mainteined it with 
vigor, and at length succeeded in boarding. Now 
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came the crisis of horror. Each fought for their all: 
these, for their friends ; for the endearments of life ; for 
the homes of their childhood ; for the sight of the loved 
ones who were far away—those, for blood! These had 
every thing to hope in case of victory—those, every 
thing to fear in case of defeat; and, thus nerved, each 
fought fiercely and in silence. They needed no word 
of encouragement. Blade to blade and breast to breast, 
the work of carnage went on, till the worn-out crew of 
the good St. Catharine were about to resign themselves 
to despair. But suddenly the cry came from the mast- 
head of the pirate, “a sail! a sail!” and the sound was 
hope herself to the almost vanquished. Slowly and 
with deep curses the pirates were securing their retreat, 
when one of them, more daring than his fellows, rushed 
to where the shrinking girl was supporting herself by a 
rope, and snatching her in his arms, was about to leap 
over the side of the vessel. Swift as thought, Tyler 
intercepted him, but as he struck him dead, received 
from him in return, a stunning blow on the forehead, 
and fell prostrate beside the lifeless maiden. 

The fight was over. The ship which had relieved 
them was the convoy under whom they had started. 
Her accomplished officers and gallant crew administer- 
ed every comfort to the wounded, performed every 
office for the dead, and then proceeded in pursuit of the 
late baffled enemy. 

When Tyler was restored to consciousness, he was 
relieved the necessity of inquiring for Dorcas, by the 
sight of her bending over him. Her joy seemed like the 
joy of the other world. No violent manifestations 
broke from her—what she felt, she felt in silence. The 
spirit of joy is like the spirit of grief. Its feebler sensa- 
tions may be communicated to our fellows; light ocea- 
sions may make us loud in our expressions; but as the 
sense increases upon us, it absorbs our words—it con- 
centrates, for the time, every thought, feeling, passion 
and emotion of the soul into one grand point, and our 
tongues are chained as by a spell. The babbling 
rivulet, that winds its shallow tide through a rocky 
channel, has a laugh and a sound for every beholder ; 
but when the stream swells to a river, it borrows a dig- 
nity from its dilation, and rolls on, broad and deep, but 
in silence. It isso with grief, and so itis with joy. The 
current of gladness that ripples over every happy heart, 
has a double office to perform—it must not only gladden 
the one who feels it, but those with whom that one is 
brought in contact. But when the current is swelled to 
a spring-tide, it is locked up within the recesses of the 
single heart, and appeals not to the sympathies of others, 
save by the eloquence of tears. 

Between this heavenly, elevated joy, and that dis- 
played by the other passengers, the difference was as 
great as that between the holy of holies and the vesti- 
bule of the temple. Here was the nabob, rejoicing 
that he still remained alive to be able to roll on in luxu- 
ry; here the trafficker, chuckling that his gains still 
enriched his own coffers. An epitome of the whole 
world was to be found within the sides of that noble 
vessel, and each had his own selfish reasons for rejoic- 
ing in the general good. One of the noisiest of them a!l 
was an individual, who was well content to share the 
glory, though he had kept himself aloof from the danger 
of the deed. He was one of your fat, bustling charac- 
ters, who make up in sound what they want in sense, 
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and in boasting what they want incourege. Prior to 
the late emergency no one had been louder in exhorting 
others to do their duty, and as he was not seen during 
the battle it was supposed that he had fallen a victim 
during the early part of it ; but after it had been decided, 
he suddenly made his appearance, and was as bustling 
and active as ever. Nor did he seem at all disposed to 
take any discredit to himself, but according to his own 
account had played Richard the lion-hearted, instead of 
Bob Acres. 

“You see, gentlemen,” said he, “I never in my life 
could shoot straight without a rest, and it seemed special- 
ly ordered by Providence that there was one convenient 
to the very place where I had taken my station. A 
high coil of rope seemed to have been placed there just 
on purpose for me, and the way I popped over them 
devils, when I got behind it, was a rarity. You see I 
knew it wouldn’t do no good for me to let them know I 
was there, because in that case they might just have 
put me out of the way and seized on the place them- 
selves. Sol just kept my eyes pretty wide open, and 
every time 1 saw them all looking some other way, I 
would let fly at ’em and then dodge behind again, [ 
thought moreover that I could in this way keep a good 
look out to see if any of you were in danger, and if I 
saw any of you likely to be overpowered, I could send 
a quiet ball and settle the matter. But you see when 
the pirates got to moving over that way, I knew it would 
be nothing short of madness to keep the position ; so I 
slipped along, Providence only knows how, behind the 
gang-way house, where I thought I could. act as a 
corpse-de-reserve, in case of your being driven back so 
far. When I seen that young lady was there too, I 
felt a double thankfulness, for her own and her dead 
father’s sake, who was my particular friend, and so 1 
tried to get her to slip down along side of me out of the 
way. But she would stand up, and took no notice of 
me except once, when she asked me to lend her my 
sword, and she would go and take my place among the 
men. This looked like an insinuation, but I said noth- 
ing, and only longed for an opportunity to defend her. 
And gentlemen, it came! thank heaven, it came! For 
when you were falling back upon me, just as I put my 
sword between my teeth, and took my pistol in one 
hand and gun in the other, to run out to your assis- 
tance, you know we heard the ery of ‘a sail!"—and just 
as that fellow rushed out to snatch the young lady, L 
fired my pistol and gun at him both at once, and he fell 
dead, but not till he had given that young mafi a dig on 
the head to pay him for his rashness. Where was the 
use of his running out in that way at the man, when he 
saw I had finished him? I don’t suppose he wanted to 
deprive me of the honor of killing him, buv’—and here 
the little big man folded his arms across his breast 
raised his eye-brows, and accompanied each word with 
an oracular nod of the head—* but—it—looked like it. 
But I won’tharbor malice. I look upon this act, gentle- 
men, as the crowning act of my life, not only worth 
living, but dying for; and I here repeat solemnly that 
1 would this moment give my life to have it in my 
power to perform such another, or my name’s not Sam 
Blaze.” 

During this declamatory burst, sundry sly winks had 
been passing around the audience ; but when the hero 





had coolly and deliberately appropriated to himself the 
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honor of a deed, to which his fear had made him hardly 
able to be even an eye-witness—the expression of dis- 
gust predominated, and each one turning away, “left 
him alone in his glory.” One of them, however, made 
him a sign, and withdrew to a place where they could 
converse together, unobserved. 

“You say,” said the stranger, a short, stumpy man, 
whose nose was a perfect note of interrogation, “ you 
say you knew the father of that young lady ; perhaps 
you can give me some account of herself. It’s not often 
one sees so pretty a creature and so young know so 
much about grief as she seems to. Why, she’s rigged 
out in black, asif she had stripped a half a dozen hearses 
to provide herself with mourning.” 

“Well she may,” said the little, big man, glad to 
find another vent for his self-importance ; ‘ well she 
may ; for such fathers and mothers as she lost don’t die 
every day—but, sir, it’s because they don’t live, sir. 
If the world was only made up of such people, I’d 
never ask to go to heaven, sir, because I’d think I was 
in heaven a’ready. Intimately acquainted with both 
of them, sir, and a better man I never saw, and his 
wife, sir, seemed an angel sent direct from heaven to 
keep himcompany, sir. Because, sir, it would have been 
just as unnatural, sir, and the Lord knew it, sir, for 
such a good man to intermarry with the children of this 
world, as it was for the Israelites to intermarry with 
the heathen nations around them.” 

“* And how did they get to India ?” 

“The old story, sir; married for love and found it 
wouldn’t do to live on; so they took ship for where 
they wouldn’t have the rich old folks to be all the time 
casting it up at them, and- saying, ‘ We told you so.’ 
And depend upon it, sir, the opposition of parents has 
been the means of making more happy marriages, than 
all other causes put together. You see, sir, a young 
man courts a lady, and her parents don’t like him. 
They think him a sorry, no-account sort of chap, and 
don’t want their daughter to have any thing to do with 
him. May be he is, sir; but he’s got human nature 
enough not to like to have it cast up to him, and so he 
runs away with the daughter, and not only that, but 
makes a first-rate husband, just purely to spite the 
old ones. I believe in doing things out of spite, sir; 
and there are some people, sir, that won’t be influenced 
in any other way. They are like the Irishman’s pig, 
sir; he could be driven to Cork very well, if you’d only 
turn his head towards Kilkenny.” 

“But you don’t mean to say this young lady’s father 
was one of that sort?—If you do—” 

“Bless your soul, no, sir! Their families, sir, were 
tip-top ; but some old quarrel had been kept up between 
them, ever since the old rebellion, and they’d no more 
have agreed to intermarry, than they would to have 
jumped into Mount Vesuvius! And when they found 
these young folks had run away together, they made no 
more ado about cutting them off with a halter apiece, 
than they would about snatching a bone from a dog’s 
mouth. But it made no great odds. They went to 
India, sir, and made something right pretty, sir; but 
they lost it all, and what’s worse, themselves too. 
That horrid climate, sir; if it was a man, how many 
murders it would have to answer for !” 

** And this young lady ?” 

“Well, sir, Pll tell you. You know life’s a thing 





that wasn’t made to last forever, and by-and-bye the 
time came for the old folks in England. The wife’s 
father, as wives’ fathers generally do when their daugh- 
ters marry against their will, died cursing her; and the 
father of the other one would have done so too—buta 
day before his death, news came that his son and son’s 
wife had gone to their account before him. I suppose 
he didn’t like the idea of meeting them at the judg- 
ment seat, without having done something to repay for 
his cruel treatment of them; so he left their daughter 
something, and ordered in his will that she should be 
sent for to come over and live with her relations.” 

“ And this young man?” 

“Why, sir, he’s the one that was sent over to take 
charge of her. His servant tells me that he isa father- 
less young man of handsome fortune, who with his 
mother, is residing with a widowed aunt of his in the 
north of England. This young lady is to receive an 
annuity from her grandfather’s executors, and the aunt, 
who belongs to the family, was bequeathed a legacy on 
condition of receiving her under her roof. The servant 
tells me that the young man’s mother is one of your 
easy, timid, good-hearted sort of women, but that his 
aunt is a real devil. The gentleman seems to be 
quite a nice young man, and I liked him very well, 
till he rushed forward in that cowardly way, and tried 
to deprive me of the honor of killing that pirate.” 

They were interrupted by a loud laugh from another 
part of the vessel, and a call for Mr. Blaze. This per- 
sonage went forward to comply with the summons, 
while the queer-nosed man, having taken out his note- 
book, sat down to add his newly acquired information 
to its contents. His informer was none other than the 
former butler of the young lady’s grandfather. He 
had been allured by the prospect of bettering his condi- 
tion, to make an apparently disinterested offer of his 
services to his young master, and accompanied him to 
India. In that country, where every body must make 
money, he had contrived, in the service of his master, to 
amass something considerable, and was now on his 
return to England. He found the party who had 
called him, engaged in inspecting a couple of shot-holes 
in the back of the gang -way house, behind which he 
had ensconced himself, during the engagement. 

“We were making up a subscription,” said the most 
quizzical looking one of the group, “to buy that gun 
and pistol of yours, with which you killed the pirate. 
They must be natural curiosities—something like the 
Irishman’s gun that was made for shooting round a hay 
stack. Look here; your two bullets went through this 
plank, and when they got to the mouth of the gang- 
way, turned short round the corner, picked out the fel - 
low that was jumping overboard with the young lady, 
and knocked him in the head. It’s a God’s mercy that 
they didn’t complete the circle, and come on round 
where they started from and kill yourself. But I 
suppose the pirate’s head, was so hard that when they 
had gone through it they had to stop, and couldn’t go 
any farther.” 

Blaze was a man in full possession of some of the 
happiest facilities of our nature. Among these was a 
settled, well-regulated impudence, that was perfectly 
indomitable. On the present occasion he merely glanced 
around an expression of complete wonderment, and 
said,— 
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“ Why, gentlemen, I really cannot see a great deal of 
meaning in all this merriment. I certainly never pre- 
tended that my bullets made such a circle, as that gen- 
tleman is disposed to insinuate. Them holes I made 
there myself, I know—but I made them there to fire 
through; one for my musket, and one for my pistol. 
You see, I didu’t want the pirates to know where I was, 
or they might have cut off my usefulness.” 

“But it seems to me,” rejoined his tormentor, “ that 
if more than one charge had passed through, the holes 
would have been a little larger.” 

“May be they would, if I had been one of your 
trembling, cowardly rascals, that can’t hold a gun steady 
or shoot a black-bird, without shutting their eyes. 
But I tell you I put the musket as steadily to the hole as 
ifI was pointing at it with a broom-stick, and how then 
was it possible for it to grow any larger? The bul- 
lets were all of the same size.” 

“*But if you meant it for a port-hole,” said the other, 
“you ought to have made it a little bigger so that you 
might take sight through it. How did you know but 
that your balls might save the pirates trouble, by doing 
their business on some of us? And how do you know 
but that some of the poor fellows, whom we have just 
thrown overboard, were sent to their long account by 
you? Several of them, I noticed, were wounded in the 
back, and if you murdered them, may the Lord have 
mercy on your soul !” 

“Why in that respect,” said Sam, pausing a moment, 
and looking for the first time a little foolish, “ why in 
that respect, I must say—I—trusted to Providence.” 

“ Yes! trusted to Providence! and the next time we 
are placed in such a predicament, J ‘ trust to Providence’ 
I may be any where, rather than on the range of your 
bullets. But you lie! you poor pitiful wretch,” said 
he, losing his temper and advancing upon him, “ you 
know you do! and we know it! you were so frighten- 
ed that you didn’t know what you were about; you 
only fired once, and that when the danger was all over ; 
and you wouldn’t have fired then, only your gun and 
pistol were so ashamed of not having been used during 
the fight, that they went off themselves! I wish to 
heaven I could give you what you deserve; but I do 
not want to stay on quarantine forty days longer than 
the rest of the passengers, for having been contamina- 
ted by the touch of such a leper as you are!” 

Sam blushed—as much of an epoch in his life as the 
Hegira was in Mahomet’s; but like all men of his 
calibre, pocketed the insult. 

“And how is my mother?” said Ethelwaite to the 
coachman, who was on the wharf, awaiting his arrival. 

“Very well, sir; only a little fretted about your 
being away so long.” 

* And my aunt?” 

“ As usual, sir ;” said the man, with some degree of 
significance, at the same time touching his hat. “ The 
coach is this way, sir.” 

In a few moments, Tyler and his betrothed were 
seated in the family vehicle, and whirled on rapidly 
towards their destination. 

“TI do not know why it is,” said Dorcas, “but in- 
stead of feeling my heart uplifted with gratitude to the 
Author of our recent and various deliverances, I find it 
weighed down by an indefinable dread—~a lurking pre- 








sentiment, that all will not be well. My dear Tyler, I 
seem to myself doomed to be the child and sport of afilic- 
tion.” 

“I do not know, Dorcas; it is just as natural for us 
to be troubled with the forebodings of grief, as it is for 
us to be enlivened with the anticipations of joy ; and 
these feelings are not only inherent in our nature, but 
exert upon us a tempering, a moderating influence, 
that may make us less violent, but certainly more uni- 
form in our temperaments. Anticipations of grief are 
often sent to moderate the wild zest, with which we 
indulge in our revellings of joy ; and prospects of hap- 
piness often float over our sky, when the horizon is 
darkened by the shades of grief. Perhaps your present 
forebodings are but a discipline, preparatory to your 
entrance upon the scenes of happiness that are in 
store for you.” 

“God grant it! and if so, it is well. But you have 
told me very little of the friends whom we are so soon 
to meet.” 

“Tam sure, you will like my mother,” said Tyler, 
“and equally sure that she will like you, for my sake, 
until she has learned to love you for yourown. Your 
opinion of my aunt, will depend very much on her opin- 
ion of you ; and that is giving you every thing to hope, 
and nothing to fear. She is a woman of violent preju- 
dices, and has no hesitation to manifest them, whatever 
be their nature. Her daughter you will find a passable 
companion, and only passable. But you will never lack 
society, so long as you can have the communion of your 
own thoughts, any more than I shall, so Jong as your 
thoughts can be communicated to me. On the whole, 
you may prepare yourself for a very comfortable time. 
I have written to them something about you, and can 
predict for you avery cordial reception.” 

“ A man may smile and smile and be a villain”—so 
may a woman! and there is a concentration, an essence 
of meanness, in a woman’s villainy, that makes even 
devils blush! The very masculine cast of a man’s 
vices gives them for the most part a towering feature, 
and they are, generally, redeemed by some relics of a 
better nature. Thus, we have honor among thieves ; 
chivalry among brigands ; and we often see the beau- 
tiful millennial peace, exemplified in the subordination of 
the swart pirate, to the gentler dictates of the child of 
love. The pride of sex—the conscious dignity of man- 
hood, is seldom wholly eradicated, and prevents a total 
prostration of the moral sense. But a mean woman is 
the meanest thing in nature. It may be from the con- 
trast between what she is, and what she ought to be— 
but we never gaze upon her without feelings of the most 
unqualified abhorrence. So soon as, Esau-like, she 
leaves the exalted standing which is her birth-right, 
she exchanges the throne for the footstool, and is pros- 
trated irretrievably. She even seems to acquiesce in 
her own degradation, The sense of her social inferi- 
ority becomes merged in a damning conviction of moral 
weakness, and she displays the depravity of the lost 
angels, without the majesty of their ruin ! 

Such a woman was Mrs, Harris. She had read the 
letter which her nephew had written, and from the 
terms in which he spoke of his fair charge, prognosti- 
cated the overthrow of what had been her most darling 
hope—the union of Ethelwaite with her daughter. It 
is true that for purposes of security she had refrained 
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from the divulgement of her expectations, and been con- 
tent to play her card in silence. She had never even 
dreamed of disappointment, but calculated as confident- 
ly on the issue as if the game had already ended in her 
favor. But now, when the revelations of a moment had 
dashed the cup from her lips, she felt all the workings 
of the fiend. She loved her daughter—as the tigress 
loves her young; and she felt chafed and revengeful, 
that her daughter had been slighted. She was a wo- 
man who plumed herself greatly on that low kind of in- 
genious shrewdness, which the fox displays in its doub- 
lings, and she felt a something stronger than chagrin, 
a malicious spitefulness, that for once, her shrewdness 
had failed her. But she was not one to bear disappoint- 
ment with folded hands. She vowed that if Tyler 
would not marry Martha, he should not marry Martha’s 
rival, and rejoiced that Dorcas was to be under her own 
roof, and therefore the more exposed to her designs. 
There was one circumstance that operated greatly in 
her favor. Mrs. Ethelwaite, Tyler’s mother, was a 
weak woman and completely under her control. Her 
violent character was a rod of iron over the yielding 
disposition of her sister-in-law ; and a certain terrible 
secret in regard to the latter was in her possession, and 
she used it as a whip of scorpions. 

“ You are myown husband’s sister, Mrs. Ethel waite,” 
she would say, when she had a difficult point to carry, 
“you are my own husband's sister, but were you ten 
times his sister, you should not trifle with and triumph 
over me. I have no malice towards you, Mrs. Ethel- 
waite, but if I was to mention a Mr. Somebody’s name 
in a particular way, I could, and vou know it, put you 
ina condition that nobody would hire you to scrub their 
kitchen. I don’t say I'll do it, but I do say I can’t see 
the use of so much obstinacy when I only ask a small 
favor of you.” While she would be going on in this 
way, poor Mrs, Ethelwaite would sit, pule as a corpse, 
and trembling like a leaf, and such was the effect upon 
her, that she would have been willing to sign her soul 
over to eternal perdition in the next world, if she only 
could have avoided infamy in this. 

On the night when the travellers were expected, the 
three inmates of Bellevue were seated around the parlor 
fire. Mrs, Ethelwaite was running to the window every 
few moments to listen for the sound of the carriage ; 
Martha, was biting the nails of one hand and thrumming 
the cenire-table with the fingers of the other, while 
Mrs. Harris, was gazing moodily on the fire, and ma- 
king a final disposition of her plans before entering on 
their execution. 

“I do wish, Mrs. Ethelwaite,” said she, breaking 
the silence, “you wouldn’t keep flying about the room 
so, They’ll be here not a bit the sooner for it, 
and so much fuss is enough to shatter one’s nerves to 
pieces.” 

“Well, sister,” said Mrs. Ethelwaite, her eyes fill- 
ing with tears, “I beg your pardon. Indeed I did not 
mean to disturb you. And now to punish myself, I 
won’t stir from my chair again till he eomes.” 

“Don’t make a fool of yourself, and go to erying 
about it. I declare you are the strangest woman I ever 
saw. A body can’t speak to you but you must makea 
baby of yourself.” 

“Well, sister,” said she, forcing a smile, “ don’t scold 
me, and I'll sit just as still as I possibly can, and do 





whatever you wish me todo; only let us all meet Tyler 
with a smile on our faces.” 

“ Why, as to that, I love the boy, just as much as 
you do, and as much as I could if he was my own, but 
I am not going to make a fool of myself for him, or for 
any body else. I will do my part towards meeting him 
witha smile, but [ doubt much whether you wiil do 
yours, unless you get a little of the tombstone out of 
your face, before he makes his appearance.” 

“1 shall not have much time to do it in, then, for here 
he comes now,” said she, running out of the room, as 
she heard the carriage coming up the avenue. 

“ Has he come ?” drawled out Martha lazily, as if it 
was an effort to speak; “well, I believe I will go out 
and meet him too. And has Dorcas come, and may 
she sleep with me, mother?” And without waiting for 
an answer, she lefi the room in a slip-shod gait that she 
took to be the ne-plus of refinement. 

** Fool!” muttered her mother with the deepest scorn, 
as she closed the door. “Sleep with you! yes! you'll 
hug her to your bosom, and find her a viper!” and 
with her hands clenched and the face of a fiend, she 
fairly stamped with rage. Mrs. Harris would have 
been wanting to her nature, had she lacked the common 
attribute of meanness—hypocrisy. She had a perfect 
control, an absolute despotism over her emotions, that 
would have made the fortune of a diplomatist. And she 
needed it all; for her plot was no child’s whim, that a 
breath might alter. It was grounded deep as the foun- 
dations of her malice, and as she unfolded to herself its 
various windings, she became so elated with the cer- 
tainty of success, that to meet the party with a cheerful 
smile, required not even an effurt. 

“Well, my boy,” meeting them as they entered the 
door, ‘how do you do?—and you, my dear? | am 
glad to see you. We have been expecting you a long 
time, and you are right welcome to Bellevue. Let me 
assist you in taking off your things.” 

Who then thought that this affubility, this cordiali- 
ty, this excess of frankness, was but the playfulness of 
the painted snake, before it darts upon its victim! 

The acute observer might have noticed a slight, mo- 
mentary shade of vexation on the features of Mrs. Har- 
ris as she removed the bonnet of Dorcas, and saw re- 
vealed a face like those that tempted the angels. But 
she easily recovered herself, while she turned to give 
the article to a servant; and perhaps the very beauty of 
her victim gave her additional complacency from the 
thought how much more signal would be her triumph. 
She therefore conducted Miss Adelmar to the fire, and 
used all her fascinations to inspire her with affection 
and confidence. 

“You find us ina rather retired situation, my dear. 
We have but few visiting acquaintances, so that for 
our enjoyments we are very much dependent on our- 
selves.” 

“You certainly have no lack of resources,” replied 
Dorcas, as she glanced at the centre-table, loaded with 
the choicest books. 

“Why, yes; Martha is fond of reading, and I am 
always happy to encourage her taste. Some of them 
have just arrived from London, and I hope will please 
you. 1 sent for them on your account, fearing that 
you would, in such a lonely place, find little enough 
wherewith to amuse yourself.” 
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*T cannot call any place lonely, ma’am, where my 
friends are so kindly solicitous to anticipate my desires,” 
said Dorcas, overjoyed that she had succeeded in making 
an apparently favorable impression, which she had been 
assured was all that was necessary, and completely 
fascinated with the affability and tenderness of her 
companion. 

A gleam of satisfaction darted across the features of 
Mrs. Harris, which Doreas very naturally construed 
into an acknowledgment of her own sensibility. 

During this time, Mrs. Ethelwaite had been sitting on 
Tyler's knee, examining him with all the minuteness 
and curiosity with which the South-sea islanders in- 
spected the first white man; ever and anon throwing 
her arms around his neck; weeping, kissing him again 
and again, till in the course of her fondlings she discov- 
ered the scar which had been effected by the death-blow 
of the pirate. Her loud exclamation of surprise was 
followed by the most repeated and importunate inqui- 
ries as to its cause. 

“Why I forgot to tell you, mother,” said Tyler, 
*‘ that we had a pretty hard scuffle with the pirates on 
our return home.” 

*‘And did they kill you?” said she, hurriedly; and 
then recollecting herself, ‘no, they couldn’t have killed 
you, or you wouldn’t have been here. But did they 
almost kill you ?” 

“No, mother; they neither killed me, nor almost 
killed me. One of them, however, set his mark upon 
me, but I soon recovered, and here 1 am as safe and 
sound as when I left you.” 

“But you have not told,” interposed Dorcas, “in 
whose behalf, and to save whose life, you so generously 
exposed yourself.” 

“Tt was to save my own life, Dorcas.” 

“Come, come ; that willnotdo. 1am much obliged 
to you for the compliment, but [ must insist upon your 
telling the whole story.” 

“Why I should have shown myself a strange pat- 
tern of manhood, to have let that fiendish pirate jump 
overboard with you; and I'll warrant, every one there 
was ready to die with envy, that I had deprived them 
of the honor of rescuing you themselves.” 

“ Mr. Blaze, in particular ;” said Dorcas, smiling. 

“We will tell the story about him, to-morrow. In 
the meantime, aunt, Doreas is fatigued, and I think 
would be glad to retire—l know I can say as much for 
myself.” 

When the party had retired to their dreams, and left 
Mrs. Harris alone in the parlor, she gazed stealthily 
about the room, and then rising from her chair, mut- 
tered, “ Yes! saved her life! another difficulty in my 
way; but I'll make him wish and her too, that she had 
been made food for the fishes instead of having come 
here to tamper and interfere with me! I have got to go 
to hell, any how; and since it is no use for me totry to 
go to heaven, I’ll make up for it by doing as much harm 
as lean while I stay here, to recommend me to the 
favor of the devil!” and with this blasphemy on her 
lips, she snatched the candle and strode out of the room 
like a fury, to seek the darkness, but not the slumbers 
of midnight. 

For several days after the arrival of Dorcas and 
Tyler, a growing change in the disposition of Mrs. 
Harris was universally perceptible. Her tone of voice 
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was subdued and bland; her address to inferiors con- 
siderate and mild; her intercourse with equals self- 
denying ; and all her aims, to promote the general hap- 
piness. She was conscious that such a change must 
necessarily excite wonder, and a most finished plan did 
she adopt to prevent it from appearing unaccountable. 

One day, when seated alone with Tyler, she re- 
marked to him seriously, “ there is one thing, my son, 
that, ever since your return, I have been anxious to con- 
fide to you. About a month ago, I found in my head 
a white hair, and it has had upon me the strangest 
effect imaginable. 1 am continually haunted by the 
thought that the day is not far distant when my head 
will be entirely silvered over; and when I think that 
from that stage of the journey of life it is but a hand- 
breadth to the tomb, the question repeatedly occurs, 
‘am I prepared to die?? Oh Tyler, I cannot tell you 
what Lhave felt. I cannot speak to you of the sleepless 
nights | have passed, and how much worse than sleep- 
less my nights have been, when slumber has chanced 
to fall upon me. ‘The midnight visions, the livid forms, 
the semblances of the other world that have affrighted 
me, are known but to myself and to Him who sent 
them. Of late I have felt more peace. Your return; 
the dear disposition of the angel whom you have 
brought home with you; her fondness for me, (for our 
souls have become perfectly knit together in love) have 
all had an assuaging influence: but oh! that I might 
hope my peace proceeded from a higher source—that 
He who pierced me with the arrow of conviction has 
had compassion on me, and bound up the wound with 
the oil of His grace!” and here, applying her *kerchief 
to her eyés, she sobbed bitterly. 

Tyler paused a few moments, and replied, “I am 
sensibly affected, my dear aunt, by your disclosure, and 
only wish that my competence to give you spiritual 
counsel equalled my solicitude in your behalf. But I 
shall ride by the parsonage this morning, and should be 
happy to invite the minister to call upon you.” 

“ Do not ask him to day, Tyler. I will send for him ; 
but just now I feel as if I could unbosom myself better 
to one of my own sex, and of these I know of none 
in whom I could confide unless in our own dear Dorcas.” 

“ And a truer christian you will not find this side 
heaven—let me send her to you now.” 

Tyler left the room to fulfil his commission ; and that 
evening Dorcas told him, “I had before been bound to 
your aunt by the ties of nature and affection, but to-day 
a new tie has sprung up between us—the bond of chris- 
tian fellowship. I do love her next to the best friend I 
have on earth, and if you knew how devotedly she 
speaks of him, you wou'd not wonder at the strength 
of my attachment.” 

At the next communion season, it was publicly an- 
nounced that Mrs. Harris had connected herself with 
the church ; and the simple peasantry remarked that 
the Lord had not performed such a miracle since the 
day of Pentecost. 

Since the arrival of Dorcas, Walter Roberts, a 
young man residing a few miles off, had been an al- 
most daily visiter at Bellevue. He was of fascina- 
ting address, and possessed of every accomplishment, 
but at heart an unprincipled libertine. He had, how- 
ever, the discretion to keep his principles, or rather 
want of principles, to himself; and in consummate 
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hypocrisy, his only superior was Mrs. Harris. He the thought that his affection for herself was weakened. 
was very familiar with polite literature, and had al- | She was conscious in her own breast of such a wealth of 


ways an abundance of news, which made him what devotion to 


ladies call a right charming fellow. He was more 
showy than Tyler, and perhaps generally more agreea- 


bleas acompanion. There was this difference between | ceased to 


them: The one had read a great deal, but thought very 


him, that judging of his feelings by her own, 
she would as soon have thought the needle false to the 
pole, as to have indulged the suspicion, that she had 
be his cynosure. She saw that he was atten- 
tive to Sarah, and only loved him the better for his po- 


little; the other was a man more fond of communing with | liteness ; and as to the attentions of Walter, they were 
his own thoughts than those of others. The one had read | even disagreeable to her—not that she suspected them 
more from a desire to pass with the crowd as a man of, to be designing, but because to one of her nature the 


parts; the other looked upon knowledge as a sacred 
spring, and felt too much reverence for the holy fountain 
to let its bubbles flash up incessantly to win the admi- 
ration of the common herd. The one was calculated to 
be caressed by the many and despised by the few; the 
other to be cherished by the few and overlooked, not 
despised, by the many. Roberts had a ready self- 
conceit that gave him, in his own opinion, a high place in 
the estimation of others ; Tyler, on the other hand, had 
a distressing humility that made him think others as blind 
to his real merits as he was himself. 


Roberts, on his visits to Bellevue, was generally ac- | 


companied by his sister—a young lady who embodied 
many of the follies and a few of the virtues of her sex, 
Mrs. Harris, during their riding and walking excursions, 
invariably managed it that Miss Roberts should be un- 
der the charge of Tyler, while Dorcas was handed over 
to the charge of Roberts himself. This part of the plot 
was the more easy to be effected, because Roberts on a 
party of pleasure, would not of course be expected to 
gallant his own sister, any more than would Tyler to 
devote himself exclusively to those of his own house- 
hold. So that indeed it was hardly necessary for Mrs. 
Harris to interpose her agency here, for matters went 
on just as she wished, without her interference. This 
was an artof hers. She had a most profound know- 
ledge of human nature, especially of its weaknesses,—for 
of these she had a chart within herself—and she knew 
exactly when it was necessary for her to come forward 
with her open influence, and exactly when it was ne- 
cessary for her to remain behind the curtain and puli 
the string in secret. She knew the fascinations of both 
the Roberts’; she knew that Walter was the directly 
opposite of Tyler, and Sarah equally so of Dorcas; 
and therefore that any partiality shown by Dorcas to 
Walter would be as grating to Tyler, as any par- 
tiality manifested by himself to Sarah would be un- 
pleasant to Dorcas; because naturally if one person 
seems partial to the known opposite of another person, 
his regard for the latter of the two is supposed to be 
proportionally weakened. This was the reasoning of 
Mrs. Harris, and she knew that the golden chain of 
sympathy once broken, her triumph would be complete. 
She would therefore take occasion to incite the coquetry 
of Sarah, by imploring her not to make such sad havoc of 
her nephew’s heart, and would have treated Walter in 
the same way, but as she saw he was sufficiently bent 
on taking the cast!e for himself, she only threw out oc- 
casional hints of encouragement. 

In the meantime she was to Dorcas the tenderest of 
mothers. She ingratiated herself thoroughly in her 
confidence, and used many unobserved arts to draw 
forth her feelings in reference to the attentions of Tyler 
to Sarah Roberts. But Dorcas was a high-souled,queen- 
ly girl, and seemed to cherish not even for a moment 





attentions of any one, beside the one, would be unsatis- 
fying. Yet she would laugh and chat with him as 
freely, as if he were entitled to the greatest intimacy ; for 
she was so perfectly artless and innocent, that it would 
have done her as much annoyance to suspect another, 
as to be herself suspected. 

Not so with T yler—and for the simple reason, because 
he wasaman. Men are, naturally, more jealous than 
women, because they are, naturally, less constant. He 
was moreover, as we have said before, of an humble dis- 
position, and when he reasoned with himself he felt 
rather surprised that Dorcas had found any thing at all 
in him to admire, than that she manifested a superior 
admiration for another. Yet when they were alone, 
with no eye to gaze on them, she would pour out to 
him such fond tokens of tenderness, that she would be- 
guile him insensibly from his despondency. But when 
the succeeding day would bring with it the unwelcome 
form of Roberts, who had become enamored to distrac- 
tion of Dorcas, he would fall back again upon his own 
gloomy thoughts, unless when piqued to make himself 
as agreeable as possible to Sarah. 

Mrs. Harris saw the state of his mind, and was rather 
at fault to perceive nothing like itin Dorcas. A great 
mind may thoroughly comprehend a little one, but a 
little mind can never understand a great one. Mrs. 
Harris had the right theory in regard to the every-day 
characters we meet with ; but Dorcas Adelmar was as 
far above these, as the heavens are higher than the 
earth. She was as infinitely remote from every petty 
jealousy as the east is from the west, and she could not 
possibly have been aroused to discover any impropriety 
in the attentions of Tylerto Sarah. He washappy, and 
that was enough for her. Mrs. Harris soon learned 
better than to make any unguarded attempts with this 
design ; for, if she was in this one instance too blind to 
see, she was too prudent not tofeel her way. She soon 
found out where she could direct her exertions to the 
best advantage, and accordingly began with Tyler. 
She observed him one day when his countenance was 
sad, and having withdrawn with him, she sat for some 
time with her hands folded and her eyes bent down- 
wards. At last she said— 

“Tyler, my dear son, do I love you?” 

“Yes, my aunt; I can believe that you love me, 
though I doubt all the world besides.” 

“ And my dear boy, does the world contain any in 
whom you have a right to trust, yet whom you are 
forced to doubt ?” 

“ Aunt!” 

“ Nay, Tyler, my own son, I cannot see grief work- 
ing its way through your heart without feeling a cor- 
respondent emotion in my own. We need not talk in 
secrets. My dear boy, let me entreat you to has- 
ten your marriage with Dorcas. She is a dear, good 
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girl, Tyler,and you may never meet with such another, 
should you lose her.” 

‘Aunt, you have been to mea mother, and in this 
have proved yourself more than a mother ; but do not 
be offended that I follow not your advice—I reject it 
simply because there seems to be a necessity for its 
being given. What I have felt and do feel I can never 
express, but the reason you give for hastening our mar- 
riage shall be to me a reason for deferring it ; and if in 
the meantime Dorcas is confirmed in her attatchment to 
Roberts, I will release her from her engagement, though 
the act should release my soul from my body.” 

Mrs. Harris gazed upon him as he left the room, and 
hardly waited for him to get out of hearing before she 
exclaimed triumphantly— 

“ Why, the very fates are in my favor! It could not 
possibly have turned out so, unless, they had interfered. 
But to improve advantages—ah! here comes Dorcas! 
the very thing!” 

When Tyler left the room, he walked moodily down 
stairs, and met Dorcas in the hall. “Oh!” said she, 
running gaily up to him, “I have just been out to walk, 
and I met Mr. Roberts, and he said he would ride with 
us to-morrow—but, dear Tyler! what is the matter?” 

“Nothing; I have a headache, and was going out to 
enjoy the fresh air.” 

“You will let me go with you ?” 

“No, Dorcas ; I had rather be alone. I shall return 
soon.” She gazed at him as he went out, and stood mo- 
tionless. It came upon her like a torrent, that he had 
more than once of late spoken to her coolly, and the 
thought bewildered her. She looked up toward heaven, 
and exclaimed, “‘ Father, look upon me ;” and then 
turning, said to herself, “ I have but one mother to go to, 
and God be thanked, she is not only a temporal but a 
spiritual adviser.’ With this confidence she sought 
her—‘ temporal and spiritual adviser !’ 

Tyler took refuge from the approach of intruders in 
the solitude of a neighboring grove. “ Why,” mused 
he, “should I repine, that Dorcas has transferred her 
affections to one so much better calculated to make her 
happy? It is true he cannot love her more, yet he 
can not help loving her as much asI do; for, love for 
such an angel is an irresistible impulse as involuntary 
as obedience to fate. She loved me, because she was 
grateful to me; and shall [ make her gratitude the plea 
of insisting on an alliance that is disagreeable to her? 
What have I done for her that the most iron-hearted 
would not have been glad to do—and is not the fact of 
my having benefitted her, the dearest consolation of my 
life? Itis 1 who ought to be grateful for the opportu- 
nities afforded me of being of service to her; and shall 
I make her pay so dearly for what has been my own 
gratification, as to force her to give her hand to me 
when her heart is another’s? Perish the thought! and 
if I cannot have the joy of possessing her, give me at 
least the consciousness of having nobly resigned her.” 

Dorcas, with a heavy heart, entered her aunt’s cham- 
ber, and throwing herself into her arms, poured out 
to her the source of her grief. 

“My dear daughter,” said Mrs. Harris, “it is our 
duty to take meekly the chastenings of our Heavenly 
Father.” 

“I know it, my dear mother, but my heart will rebel. 
Tyler has been my allinall. Ihave loved him too well 





for my spiritual good, and it is but just that [ should be 
punished with the frowns of my idol. Yet oh! that 
some milder instrument of punishment had been mer- 
cifully adopted.” 

“‘Be patient, my dear,” said Mrs. Harris encourag- 
ingly ; “it is but the infirmity of men to be jealous. 
His suspicions will soon die away of themselves, and 
then you will again be happy.” 

** Ma’am ?” 

“ Do not take it to heart: it is only a passing whim. 
He feels hurt, it is true, because he thinks you manifest 
a partiality for Roberts; but believe me, my dear, the 
feeling will be but transient. In the meantime it per- 
haps might be as well to be a little less pointed in your 
manner towards Roberts. You know we are com- 
manded to feel for each other’s infirmities.” 

The words of Mrs. Harris drove away every tear 
from the eye of Dorcas, who, rising in her own simple 
native dignity, said: “{ do know it, aunt; but I can- 
not help Tyler bear a burden that implicates my own 
honor. Walter Roberts has entitled himself to my 
esteem, and I have but treated him as he deserves to be 
treated. If Tyler is offended that I reciprocate the at- 
tention and courtesy of your visiters, I must submit to 
lie under his displeasure—though it be my sorest trial, 
next to the frowns of my Maker. I trust, though call- 
ed upon to endure those of the one, I shall not be visited 
with those of the other; and though my heart be wrung 
by the reproaches of its best beloved, it will still be en- 
livened with the peace of conscience.” 

‘“*T leave you, dear Dorcas, to your own meditations. 
Look to Him who is the strength of the weak, and the © 
helper of the helpless.” 

As Mrs. Harris closed the door behind her, she 
clasped her hands together, and exclaimed in a low 
voice, though from the bottom of her heart— 

“Good !” 

“And has it come to this?” sighed Dorcas bitterly, as 
she cast herself on the bed. “ Slighted, despised, sus- 
pected by the idol of my bosom! I could bear his 
frowns—but his suspicions!” and here the poor girl 
wept as if her heart would break. 

Mrs. Harris had rightly conjectured. Dorcas was a 
proud, high-souled girl, and supposed others as free 
from guile as herself. But to be suspected ! this, if any 
thing, could force her to fear that she was not beloved ; 
and she said, sorrowfully, ‘oh! had he felt for me as I 
do for him, he never could have believed me so un- 
worthy his regard ;” and with this thought she rang the 
bell, and sent for her aunt to come to her immediately. 

She was in tears when Mrs. Harris entered the room, 
but drying them, she said, “ mother, do you think if 
Tyler had loved me as he ought, he would have acied 
so towards»me ?” 

** My child,” said Mrs. Harris, “ do not ask me.” 

“But are you not my only adviser ?” 

“1 know I am, my dear, and this alone forces me to 
confess that as much as my heart has been set upon 
your union with him, yet I have been forced to enter- 
tain fears, when | have observed his very apparent par- 
tiality for Sarah Roberts. I have loved him from his 
cradle, but though he were in truth my own son, I 
would cast him off forever, should he prove himself ca- 
pable of such perfidy.” 

“Say not so, dear aunt ; he has known me under pe- 
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culiar circumstances, when his sympathies were all | 


alive, and these may have prompted his affection for 
me. But why should I hope that he is the same now ? 
The circumstances that gave birth to his feelings have 
been buried in the past, and it is but natural that his 
feelings should have been buried with them. What 
claims have I upon him? It is he who has claims upon 
me, and gratitude alone should prevent in me a desire 
to interfere with his happiness. I will write to him and 
tell him so.” 

“ You had better not be too hasty,” said Mrs. Har- 
ris, affectionately. ‘‘ We may be wrong, though | fear 
we are but too right. But let me watch for you, and 
you may depend upon my faithfulness. Besides, should 
you thus write to him, you would make yourself liable 
to misconstruction, especially if our fears arecorrect. In 
the meantime, my dear, act with the same high-minded 
propriety as ever. Appear not too anxious by altering 
your due treatment of Mr. Roberts, and be assured that 
if Tyler’s feelings toward you are of the proper stamp, 
they will compel him to be the one to make the becom- 
ing overtures.” 

* Bless you, my mother, for this and for every thing 
else. L will show my sense of your judgment by follow- 
ing your advice, and of your affection by repaying it 
with my warmest gratitude.” 

That evening, Dorcas from a sense of duty, treated 
Tyler with as much cordiality, as his coldness and her 
own wounded sensibility would admit of. The next 
morning when Walter called, she cheerfully complied 
with her engagement, but her heart did faint within 
her, when Tyler said that he believed he would stay at 
home, if Sarah would consent to remain with him and 
look at some pictures. She of course gladly consented. 

The reader’s imagination can easily supply to itself 
how matters went on for several days subsequent to this 
event. The breach became gradually wider and wider. 
Tyler endeavored to stifle his emotions by being par- 
ticularly attentive to Sarah, and Roberts had become 
more than ever enamored of Dorcas. 

About two weeks after the ride, Sarah rode up has- 
tily to Bellevue, and running into the parlor, said to 
Dorcas, “do throw aside that sober look for just one 
minute, while I tell you the best news in the world. 
My uncle has just written to me, that a large party of 
pleasure is about leaving London for Paris, and that 
1 must come on and go with them under his protection. 
I am to start immediately, and have ridden over but for 
one minute to say good-bye. So here it is—good-bye. 
But where is Tyler? ah! there he is ;” and kissing the 
party farewell, she ran out of the house to meet him 
coming up the avenue. Dorcas felt sick at heart as she 
saw him turn his horse to accompany her home. 

“T have been thinking, Tyler,” said hissaunt, one 
day, when they were conversing on the subject, “ that 
you would have a better opportunity of really testing 
the attachment of Dorcas, by going away from home 
for a short time, and leaving her entirely unrestrained. 
Ardently as I desire your union, I cannot consent to it 
at the expense of your happiness. Suppose then you 
make a short trip to the continent—say to Paris, and 
in the meantime Roberts can develope his intentions, 
and Dorcas feel at full liberty to pursue her own incli- 
nations. I know you desire to act honorably.” 

“You are right, aunt; and the sooner I follow your 





advice the better. 1 can endure any thing but this sus- 
pense, and will start to-morrow.” 

“ Dorcas,” said Mrs. Harris, when they were holding 
their nightly consu!tation a little before bed-time, ‘lam 
grieved to tell you, but have you not observed Tyler to 
be unusually gloomy since Sarah’s departure ?” 

“1 have.” 

“You will be less surprised then when I tell you that 
to-morrow he leaves for Paris, and, asI strongly suspect, 
by a previous arrangement between themselves.” 

“T am by my fears prepared for the worst, as I am 
by your counsel and by heavenly assistance fortified to 
bear it. There are but a few dregs remaining in my 
cup of bitterness, and these I am prepared to drink.” 

“Bid him farewell affectionately ; and I cannot ad- 
vise you to hint a word to him about the past, present, 
or future.” 

“Mother! Iam a woman—and trust me, not want- 
ing in a woman’s pride.” 

“Tcan trust you, my dear; but it is late—shall we 
not to bed ?” 

“Yes, but I fear not to sleep—good night,” and kiss- 
ing her, she left the room. 

“Not to sleep! no! but it will not be long before I 
shall sleep and that soundly. Revenge they say is a 
sweet pillow for the soul to rest upon, and I'll have it!” 

Not long after this, Sarah wrote to her brother that 
she had been very agreeably surprised by Tyler’s arri- 
valin Paris; that he had been devotedly attentive to 
her, and that she had every reason to expect daily an 
offer of his hand. Roberts, overjoyed, communicated 
the intelligence to Mrs, Harris, who mused upon it for 
sometime and inquired, 

* What then is to become of Dorcas ?” 

Walter replied, “if I might hope, my dear madam, 
that you and she would permit me to supply his place! 
especially since my own sister has captivated her 
swain.” 

Mrs. Harris looked at him steadfastly a moment and 
replied, “‘ Mr. Roberts, I have noticed Dorcas and Tyler, 
from the beginning. I have always been fully satisfied 
that they were not intended for each other. I love her 
well enough, but I love him better ; and, really, Mr. Ro- 
berts, between ourselves, (we understand each other?) 
T am not sorry that he has thought better of it—particu- 
larly, since he has been convinced of his folly by a girl 
of such tried worth as your sister. While then I shall 
be glad to second your inclinations, I will not attempt 
to force those of Dorcas. I will see her myself; con- 
vince her that she has nothing to hope from Tyler, and 
in two days from now you may call upon her your- 
self.” 

There is an old story of two sharpers who met, and 
by appearing each to each the most simple hearted of 
beings, cheated each other out of five hundred dollars 
apiece. Somewhat after the same sort was the game 
now to be played by Mrs. Harris and Roberts. Each 
had to affect the utmost disinterestedness and simpli- 
city, and each put every art in play to make a tool of 
the other. We shall see how they succeeded. 


Soon after the departure of Roberts, Martha came 
into the room and walked listlessly up to the glass, with 
the ostensible design of arranging her ringlets; but as 
these were already in perfect order, we may charitably 
suppose that there was some person in the glass whom 
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she felt inclined to call upon. She took one finger and 
lightly, very lightly, touching here and there a curl, 
said, while thus engaged, to her mother, 

*“ What did Mr. Roberts want, mother? Didn’t he 
ask tosee me? As soon as I saw him coming, I took 
the papers out of my hair and dressed myself, and 
waited for him to send for me; but when I saw he 
didn’t, [ thought I would come down any how, and see 
what you were talking about. But he has gone, and | 
have had all my trouble for nothing. Did he say nothing 
about me—not even ask how I was? I think he might.” 

“Fle came over, my dear, to tell me that Tyler and 
Sarah are going to be married.” 

“Why, mother, I thought you said I might have 
Tyler?” 

“I used to tell you so to keep you quiet when you 
were a little girl, but only then. Since the Lord opened 
my eyes, [ think it wrong for first cousins to marry.” 

“But, mother, good people often marry their first 
cousins, and I don’t see why I can’t have Tyler. He’s 
handsome, mother.” 

“We should feel it our duty to set a better example, 
and then, may be, they will not do it any more. But 
go and call Dorcas ; she will fee] more interested in the 
matter than you do, for you know she and Tyler were 
to be married.” 

“ Well, if she wants Tyler, she may have him, for she 
is so good. But Sarah Roberts shall not, because I 
want him myself;” and, so saying, she went up stairs 
and told Dorcas to go down and tell her mother that 
Sarah should not have Tyler; “ for,” said she, “a let- 
ter has just come from Europe, I mean from France, 
that says they are going to be married. But, la! how 
queer you look! J am sorry—are not you?” 

With an aching heart, Dorcas sought her aunt, and 
found her ready to confirm her worst fears. After 
having played about with her victim, and fully satisfied 
her that there was no hope, Mrs. Harris, and to provide 
for herself a plausible way of escape in case of accident, 
affected to turn consoler. She was careful, however, to 
delay her hypocritical conversation, until there was no 
hope of its being received. 

“Cheer up, Dorcas,” said she ; “ you know Sarah is, 
like all girls, fond of making conquests, and hc; natural 
desires may have led her to attach more importance to 
the attentions of Tyler than he actually designed. Per- 
haps, too, he only has devoted himself a great deal to 
her that he might forget his suspicious jealousies.” This 
last was artfully brought in, and Mrs. Harris well 
knew the effect it would have upon Dorcas. 

“T love you tenderly, aunt, for your attempt to pour 
oil on ny wounds; but I have no hope of their being 
closed, until closed by death. It is not his attentions to 
Sarah, so much as his suspicions of me, that has given 
me up to despair. Had he loved, he could never have 
doubted me.” 

“ Well, my dear, if clouds are about you, you know 
who sent them ; and knowing who sent them, you know 
where to seek light amid your darkness.” 

“And I will seek that light,” said Doreas, gratefully. 
“And I will not forget to thank Him that I have one to 
remind me whence our help cometh.” 

“Know, who sent them!” said Mrs. Harris scorn- 
fully to herself. ‘“ She knows not that! but she shall 
know it.” 





Seated by a writing desk, in one of the splendid ho- 
tels in Paris, Tyler was inditing a letter to his aunt. 
“* Soon,” mused he, casting his pen on the table, “ will 
my fate be decided. Roberts will take advantage of 
my absence to offer her his hand, and she shall not 
know the struggle it costs me to give her up.” Resu- 
ming his pen, he wrote that Paris was the most de- 
lightful place in the world; that he was enjoying him- 
self highly, and that he need not be expected home 
until after a certain event had happened, (meaning the 
marriage of Dorcas and Roberts); in conclusion, he 
begged to be remembered to Martha, Dorcas, and his 
mother. The letter he enclosed in a blank envelope, 
and the day after the conversation of Dorcas and her 
aunt, it arrived at Bellevue. 

Mrs. Harris, herself, read it to Dorcas; admitted the 
clause in relation to a certain event to be “confirmation 
strong as proofs of holy writ;” and wound up her tor- 
ture by commending her “dear, forsaken daughter” to 
the favor and protection of the Almighty; vowing that 
if she was not to see Tyler before the certain event, she 
would not see him after it—for he should never cross 
her threshold as the husband of Sarah Roberts. 

Her aim, her horrid aim, was to drive Dorcas to the 
commission of—suicide! She had never an idea of that 
mental and moral greatness, that borrows vigor from be- 
ing trampled on, and distils energy from despair. 

On the day following, Roberts, trembling with anxie- 
ty, called upon Dorcas. Heartless libertine as he was, 
he had felt how powerful is the holy alliance between 
virtue and beauty. He had been accustomed to look 
upon the sex as decorated wax-dolls, made solely for 
the convenience of man, and subject to his caprice. 
But a new light had broken in upon him; he had been 
brought under influences to which he had ever before 
scorned at the idea of being subjected: but the same 
soulless hypocrisy—the same unscrupulousness as to 
means, was still identified with his existence. 

He found Dorcas buried in thought by the parlor 
fire. As he approached she rose, and extending him 
her hand, endeavored to veil her emotions under the 
semblance of cordiality. Now and then a faint smile 
would wander over her features, but it so belied her 
heart that she could with difficulty restrain it from be- 
ing followed by a gush of tears. They, for awhile, con- 
versed familiarly on their usual topics; but Roberts 
endeavored, step by step, to bring the conversation 
nearer home, until he made her an open avowal of his 
love and an unqualified offer of his hand. 

Had a thunderbolt fallen from Heaven, it could not 
have shocked more utterly the heart of Dorcas. Bat, 
poor girl! thunderbolts had fallen—and they had so ac- 
customed her to endurance, that the present shock was 
butone among the many. She had learned in the school 
of affliction to command her feelings, and rising from 
her chair, she said, with an ice-like calmness— 

‘Mr. Roberts, we have met too often. I admire you 
as a man, and esteem you asa friend, but we meet not 
again ;’’ and when he awoke from the trance into which 
her words had thrown him, he found himself alone. 

It may seem unnatural that Dorcas, during all this 
time, had fallen so unwarily into the snares that were 
spread for her. But it must be remembered that she 
was a perfect child of nature. She had been nurtured 
in a distant land, where her father and mother, sensible 
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of the dissipations of East-Indian society, had kept her 
secluded from it, lest she might yield to its enchant- 
ments. And here, we may observe, is one great error 
of parents. Fearing lest their children may become 
victims to the world, instead of giving them an early 
knowledge of its temptations, and at the same time in- 
structing them by example and precept how to avoid 
them, they immure them in ignorant solitude, believing 
that the mechanical principles here acquired, will avail 
them when removed from their own influence. Hence 
they have no trials of faith to work out patience ; no 
gifts of patience to work “out experience ; no treasures 
of experience to enliven them with hope. The conse- 
quences of disagreeable follies have never taught them 
discretion: they have no knowledge of human nature 
to guard them against its deceits: their whole minority 
has been passed in the nursery, and when they leave 
its walls, their minds are the same unlettered, blank 
sheet, as when their eyes first opened on the darkened 
light of Heaven, The result is, that where one such, 
by a happy combination of circumstances, is saved from 
destruction, thousands become the slaves of the vicious, 
the victims of the vile, or the dupes of the artful. 

Recovering from his stupor, Roberts exclaimed, “ Re- 
jected! ‘Meet not again!’ But we do meet again, and 
that speedily.” As he uttered this, Mrs. Harris, who 
had been awaiting, feverishly, the termination of their 
interview, entered the room: 

“ Well,” said she, advancing towards him; ‘* What 
said my pretty bird? But what !—downcast ?—deject- 
ed? Not nay, surely?” 

“Even so, madam ;” and here he disclosed the deci- 
ded conduct of Dorcas. 

“You opened your attack too soon,” said Mrs. Har- 
ris, who had now struck upon a new vein, and thought 
if Dorcas could be forced to marry Roberts, her 
ends would be accomplished, though her malice would 
not be so completely gratified. ‘* We have but yester- 
day received certain intelligence, (or directly implied, 
if not certain,) that Tyler and Sarah are to be married 
before their return, and she has not yet recovered from 
the shock. When she hears that they are actually mar- 
ried—as she doubtless will in a day or two—you will 
find her less impregnable ;” and here she handed him 
Tyler’s letter, with the envelope, telling him to read it 
at his leisure. She had given him his clue, and know- 
ing her man, was just as well aware what he would do 
with that envelope, as if the future was already before 
her. 

He took the letter, put it in his hat, and before he 
was on his horse, his plan was fixed. Going immedi- 
ately home, he, by the aid of the letter in his possession, 
counterfeited Tyler’s hand-writing—wrote that the 
marriage ceremony having already been performed, the 
couple would be home in a week. This letter he en- 
closed in the envelope which Mrs. Harris had given 
him, of which he had contrived to alter the date of the 
post-mark, and, three days after, dropped it into the 
letter-box of the neighboring post office. When Mrs- 
Harris received it, knowing well the source whence it 
came, she went immediately to Mrs. Ethelwaite, and 
commenced in her usual way: 

“Mrs. Ethelwaite, you are my own husband’s sister.” 

The poor woman, well aware what was coming, sat 
trembling in her chair, and simply faltered out,— 





“ Well, sister ?” 

“You know, Mrs. Ethelwaite, I have kept that ugly 
secret of your’s well—too well, I fear, for my eternal 
happiness ; for you know, as the Bible says, the par- 
taker is as bad as the thief: I must now disclose it— 
and, first of all, to Tyler.” She saw her sister was 
fainting, and handing her the camphor bottle, said, 
“*Come, come; it is not time to faint yet. Do you 
want me to tell him ?” 

“Great heaven! No!” 

“ Well, listen to me, Mrs. Ethelwaite. That boy of 
yours was my darling hope. I meant him to marry 
my Martha, and he as much as promised me he would. 
He went to India, and there fell in love with that viper, 
and had the impudence to write and tell me of it. But 
he shall not marry her—I swear it; and you are to help 
me prevent him.” 

“ But, sister, he is going to marry Sarah Roberts.” 

“Isa lie! and it’s all my doings. I estranged him 
from Dorcas—J sent him to France—I started the re- 
port—I shall soon say he is already married, and at 
your peril you are not to deny it—nay, you are to af- 
firm it, if called upon.’’ 

“ But, sister, I cannot tell a lie.” 

“Very well—J then can tell the truth!” 

She cast on her a scowl of the blackest malignity, 
and seemed about turning away. Mrs. Ethelwaite im- 
ploringly raised her hand. 

“Your hand is up. Swear by it then, as you hope 
for peace, that you are mine, to do my pleasure.” 

She signified her assent. 

“ Well, then, have done with your folly. Your se- 
cret is yet with me—how long, depends upon yourself ;” 
and so saying, she went in search of Dorcas. 

“My dear girl, I did not think to be, so soon, the 
bearer of such unpleasant tidings—Tyler and Sarah 
are married—-the heartless ingrate! Here is the seal 
of his perfidy ;” and she read the letter. 

Dorcas received its contents with a dumb, lifeless 
grief, as if the fountain of her soul was already frozen. 
Both sat in silence, till Mrs. Harris said, “ Dorcas, be a 
woman! I would not advise you to your harm—but, 
be a woman! I feel my own nature outraged with 
yours. Consult your dignity, and if another induce- 
ment is necessary, save Tyler the remorse of having 
broken your heart.” 

“ How 2”? 


“You know Mr. Roberts—-he isdying for you. Save 
his life and your own by marrying him. Be spirited!” 

“* My own life is of noconsequence, I have another 
way of ending my griefs than that. Marry him! mar- 
ry any body !--no body but death !” 

Mrs. Harris thought a moment—“ perhaps she means 
to ——; better!” and then said, “ well my own child, 
I only advised you as a woman. Now let me advise 
you as achristian. Remember!” and here she pointed 
heavenwards, and left her. 

She saw Roberts, and told him there was no hope ; 
Dorcas would die soon—and begged him to say nothing 
more about it. But he was not one to be so easily 
baffled. 

Dorcas remained half alive and half dead, until the 
day before Tyler was said to be expected. Mrs. Harris 
arose every morning with the hope that she had destroy- 
ed herself; and her first demand of the servant was to 
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know how she was—expecting to receive the intelli- 
gence. But now she could wait nolonger. “ The fool 
has got no heart,” said she, as she mixed a cup of poi- 
son, intending to do herself for Dorcas, what she thought 
her too ‘ pusillanimous’ to attempt. “But no! this is 
the last night: she may have reserved herself for this. 
Let her kill herself if she will, and then I shall be re- 
venged on her soul too, if she has one. But if she is 
alive to-morrow morning, her shroud shall be made be- 
fore nightfall ;” and with this hellish design, she put 
the deadly mixture into the sideboard. 

Dorcas’ room was an eastern wing of the house, and 
opened into the yard. Hither she repaired on that 
momentous night. 

Roberts, thinking this the most favorable time for his 
designs, had stationed a carriage in the road, under the 
idea she could then be the more easily persuaded or 
compelled to abandon a place where she must die with 
misery, and retire to one of secrecy, where she could 
brood over her sorrows alone—without being mocked 
by the presence of Tyler, as the husband of another. 
This was to be his pretext ; but once in his power, he 
intended to force her into a compliance with his impor- 
tunities. He saw her enter the room, and felt his heart 
fail him as she sank upon her knees, and committed her- 
self to the Father of the fatherless. A noise disturbed 
him, and he hastily retreated in an opposite direction, 
but still not so far but that he could see the candle 
burning. He watched patiently for nearly an hour: 
still it burned on. He stole up closer, yet saw no one— 
crept nearer—nearer—lifted the latch—opened, entered 
the door—the room was empty ! 

Maddened with rage, he stood undecided for a mo- 
ment, and then proceeded toward the carriage. ‘‘ Curse 
it!” muttered he, as he told the postillion he should 
have no more use for him that night. 

“Looking for a lady, master?” said the man, who 
had been employed on such duties before; “ cause [ 
seed one get into the diligence when it came along, 
about a half an hour ago.” 

The thought struck him that Dorcas had banished 
herself from home. “ The very thing !”’ said he; “drive 
on; follow the diligence, but do not catch up with it. 
See where she gets out, and then we part.” 

The horses dashed on. Morning revealed the object 
of their pursuit about a mile ahead. At breakfast they 
ascertained that a pale young lady, closely wrapped 
up, was one of the passengers. They followed on to 
London—saw where it stopped; and to the joy of 
Roberts, Dorcas left it and entered the hotel. Towards 
evening, he saw her driven away in a carriage, and 
was told that she had gone on board an American 
packet that was to start the same night. At midnight, 
he had himself conveyed on board the same vessel, just 
before she weighed anchor, and left England—forever ! 

In the morning, when the passengers came on deck, 
Dorcas was thunderstruck to behold Roberts standing 
before her. He addressed her— 

“My dear Miss Adelmar, how have we met! De- 
prived by your coldness of all that made England dear, 
Ilast night left it forever. But most willingly shall I 
endure the transportation for life, if my fair judge goes 
with me to help me bear the burden of her own sen- 
tence.” 

“* Mr. Roberts, this will not do.” She took a minia- 





ture of Tyler from her belt, and pointing to it, said, 
“Though I might blush to own it, my heart is still 
there. I am sorry that any thing from me has made 
you desert your home. Return there, and be happy. 
On this vessel you address me not at all, or only as a 
passing acquaintance.” 

In the meantime, solitary amid the gaieties of Paris, 
with them, but not of them, Tyler came to himself. 
“What if I have been unjust?” said he, after returning 
one night from a crowded saloon. The next dawn saw 
him on his way to Bellevue. 

His aunt met him at the door. 

“ Where is Dorcas ?” said he, hurriedly. 

“Gone!” 

“ And Roberts?” 

“Gone too—with her!” She intimated they had eloped. 

Tyler went to his room with a stricken heart. He 
threw himself on the bed; and shortly after, an old 
woman, a house servant, brought a letter, saying Miss 
Dorcas had left it. Witha trembling hand he tore it 
open, and read— 

“T have not a word of reproach. I love you too 
well to embitter one drop in your cup of joy. Be hap- 
py with your bride; and sometimes, when far separa- 
ted from you by the waste of waters, cast a thought 
on Dorcas.” 

Stupified at first, and then frenzied, he rushed with 
the letter to his mother, and in an unguarded moment, 
drew from her the foul conspiracy. 

Snatching her by the arm, he dragged her to his 
aunt, whom he also seized in the same manner, and 
thus confronted the guilty pair. 

“Speak!” shouted he; “confess! or rather spare 
your confession, you fiend! My mother has confessed 
for you, you foul hypocrite!” 

Mrs. Harris condensed her features into a withering 
expression of hatred, and rejoined— 

“Your mother? do you call that thing your mother?” 

“Yes! and you are a woman, or you should be 
taught how to speak of her.” 

“ And who was your father ?” 

Mrs. Ethelwaite burst out in a wild, piercing scream, 
and fell dangling from the unrelaxed arm of Tyler. 

“ My father died before I was born; but what is that 
to you?” 

“He might have been your father, but he never was 
her husband! But listen to me, Tyler Ethelwaite.” 

Tyler did listen till she cast the foul blot on his birth ; 
and then the thought flashing on him that it had been 
involved in mystery, he fiercely clenched both his hands 
round her throat, and flinging her with all his might 
against the wainscotting, rushed from the house in a 
raging madness, and rode in a frenzy towards London. 

When Mrs. Harris recovered from her stunning fall, 
she saw no one in the room but her sister, still lying 
where she had fallen when Tyler released her from his 
grasp. 

“ And so you thought mea fool like yourself, to be 
trifled with and betrayed with impunity,” said she, 
touching her seornfully with her foot. But immedi- 
ately she started back in horror— 

Her sister was dead ! 

She walked away mechanically, and opened the side- 
board. There was the fatal cup she had prepared for 
Dorcas, Like Judas Iscariot, she felt that she had be- 
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trayed innocence. The deed was done! the scorpion 
was warmed into sudden being by the fires that were 
raging in her bosom. These she sought to quench ina 
moment with the deadly draught, and 


‘* Sooner than the devils hoped, arrived in hell!” 


When Tyler reached London, he immediately has- 
tened around from quay to quay, inquiring incoherently 
if any one had seen Dorcas. Repeated insults aroused 
him to a sense of the fruitlessness of his search, till when 
turning away in despair, he was met by one of the lower 
order of the police, who said to him significantly— 

“ Looking for a gal—eh ?” 

Tyler shuddered at his profanity and turned to leave 
him. 

“Look here, my larkey; may be you wouldn’t look 
so spiteful, an’ you knew as much as I[ do,” 

He put a guinea in his hand and awaited his intelli- 
gence. 

“Well now, that’s clever. Pale, and wrapped up 
as if she didn’t want nobody to see her ?” 

Tyler bowed assent. 

“Seed her myself—went aboard the ship Caroline, 
and is this minute three days out, bound for Ameriky.” 

Tyler having given him another guinea, took ship 
immediately in another packet that was just starting 
for the same port. On the way, enlivened by the pros- 
pect of finding Dorcas, he became more calm. He had 
a rough passage, and during a gale was the happy in- 
strument of saying the captain’s life, 

When the pilot came on board, the captain asked 
what news—and was informed that the Caroline had 
been wrecked during the storm, and every soul lost, 

“What's that?” said Tyler abruptly; “the ship 
Caroline ?” 

“The very same.” 

** Any ladies lost ?” 

“Every soul! captain, crew, passengers and all. Three 
Jadies aboard, and by this time eat up by the fishes.” 

“ Where is that ship going?” said he, as one came 
out the channel. 

“ She’s the Emperor—bound to Russia.” 

* Captain,” said Tyler, “are you my friend ?” 

**T ought to be—you saved my life.” 

* Well, then, put me on board that ship.” 

* Aye, aye, sir;” and he was on his way—to Russia, 
or any where else—to him it mattered not. 

Had he kept on, he would have found that one of the 
passengers, a lady, had survived the wreck. She had 
been washed on shore, and with difficulty restored to 
life. When asked her name, she replied it was Dorcas 
Lindsay. Under this humble title she buried the proud 
old English name of Adelmar. She came to our vil- 
lage ; spent her life in.acts of charity and benevolence, 
and left a record of her worth not only on the walls of 
our temple, but in the hearts of our villagers. 

Tyler, after wandering in other climes, came to Ame- 
rica, where he learned the fate and shared the grave of 
his beloved. 

But the saddest feature of the miseries of poor Dor- 
cas, was that she never knew but that her sorrows were 
all deeply founded in reality. She wandered among us 
like a banished angel, never knowing how wronged, 
how injured she had been, until her soul expanded in 
the omniscience of heaven, N. N,N. 





ALICE RICHMOND. 
CHAPTER I. 


I had just left college, well satisfied with my aca- 
demic laurels, and the progress which I had made in 
literary pursuits, recollecting little of the past with 
regret, and anticipating a bright future of success and 
happiness. The next step I thought would bring me 
into the world—the glad, busy world, which in the 
distance had always appeared so inviting. ‘The privi- 
lege of laying aside studies imposed by others, and 
making free choice of a profession, is so gratifying to a 
boy’s restless and eager spirit, that it gives him fine 
ideas of his own importance, And the temporary con- 
fusion which it produces in his mind, makes him feel 
like an independent actor amid the world’s bustle and 
conflicting elements. Soon, however, when he finds 
himself again chained toa task, prescribed indeed by 
his own taste, but superintended by his former guar- 
dians, the illusion partly vanishes, and, gradually, the 
imaginary man becomes again a boy. But this latter 
change steals over him by slow degrees, and is ofttimes 
preceded by a goodly season of imaginary freedom, and 
of dreary pleasure. I was now in the full enjoyment 
of this intermediate state of happiness, and if my 
feelings had admitted of any higher elevation, there 
were around me a plenty of kind friends, to give ready 
ear and unmeasured encouragement to all my extrava~ 
gant notions and wild schemes. 

A profession must be chosen, andI fixed upon the 
law—the stepping-stone, as I thought, to the nobler 
calling of a statesman. I began to dream of one day 
making a figure on the floor of Congress; and even the 
presidential chair grew and glittered before my eyes, 
until it lost very much of its plain, republican look, and 
seemed a throne, shining in purple and gold. My 
father resolved that I should commence the new study 
forthwith, under the guidance of Mr. Richmond, an old 
friend and college class-mate of his, who lived about a 
hundred miles from us, in the vicinity of a large manu- 
facturing town, where he enjoyed the rank of a gran- 
dee, being the best lawyer in all the country, for a cir- 
cuit of fifty miles, and a man of wealth and great in- 
fluence. 

With many blessings and some few tears, very need- 
lessly spent upon my head, and much good advice, to 
which I gave, if possible, still less heed, I was dis- 
missed, one bright October morning, in the coach for 
Larksborough, the town above-mentioned, near which 
my intended preceptor resided. A trunk, containing 
all my worldly store of clothes and books, having been 
carefully fastened on behind, with many injunctions 
from my father, who was somewhat proud of the repu- 
tation of being “an old traveller,” and of having had 
great experience in steam-boats and stages, that I 
should look if all my property was safe at every stop- 
ping place, I took complete possession of the vehicle, 
being the only passenger. With the last “ good by !” 
and the first crack of the driver’s whip, I forgot all 
about the home I was leaving, and fell into a pleasing 
reverie, to which the soothing sway of the coach-springs 
invited, a thousand bright, fanciful images sporting 
gaily through my brain. 

At last I bethought myself of a letter from my aunt 
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Nancy, which had been put into my hands just in the 
bustle of starting, and which I had thrust into my 
pocket, without breaking the seal, intending to give it 
a leisurely perusal at the first opportunity. I had 
written to her a few days before, requesting a letter to 
Mrs. Richmond, with whom I knew she had been well 
acquainted in her school-girl days. Her kind epistle, 
covering what I desired and expected, a very flattering 
note of introduction, was as follows: 


‘* My dear Henry, 

“Tnclosed you will find the letter which you request. 
Always happy to do you any service in my power, I 
am doubly so in the present case, knowing how ad- 
vantageous and interesting may be to you the acquaint- 
ances you are about to form. I have been intimate 
with Mrs. Richmond ever since our days of girlhood ; 
and, though for several years we have been far sepa- 
rated, friendship has been kept alive, if indeed it were 
possible for it to languish, by a frequent correspondence. 
We first met while at school in Bethlehem, just when 
our young hearts were beginning to expand to a capa- 
city for lasting affection. The loves of childhood are 
evanescent ; and the alliances of mature years, founded 
on calculating selfishness, engage not half the warm 
feelings of our souls. But there is an intermediate sea- 
son, a time when the first bloom of spring has faded, 
and before the fruits of autumn are gathered, which 
sheds a ‘ tint of rose,’ more permanent than the colors 
of May flowers upon the face of nature. There is a 
season between the trifling sportsand wayward caprice 
of childhood, and the chastened feelings of ripe age, 
when the affections gush forth, as even warm and un- 
controlled, in streams that fail not even when the source 
seems dry—when the heart has long ceased to beat 
with any new emotion of love. 

“When Mary Harrison, soon after she left school, 
married Mr. Richmond, we parted, and since then I 
have seen her only at long intervals and for a few hours 
atatime. For my sake she will show you kindness— 
kindness which you should repay, in the only manner 
itis probable you can make any return, by duly ap- 
preciating and carefully acknowledging it. You will 
find her a woman of highly cultivated mind, agreeable 
manners, and above all, of a warm, affectionate heart. 
Of Mr. Richmond I know very little from personal ac- 
quaintance. You are well aware of his high reputa- 
tion asa lawyer, and may be assured, that, as a man, 
he is full worthy of the trust which your father, who 
has Jong been on terms of strictest intimacy with him, 
reposes in his hands. I need not say anything of your 
duty towards a preceptor, and a father’s tried friend ; 
one to whom he has temporarily confided part of a pa- 
rent’s guardian office. Your own sense of right will 
regulate your conduct towards him, and your own per- 
ception of moral and professional worth claim for him 
respect and regard. 

“They have but one child, a daughter named Alice, 
who is just on the verge of womanhood, being about a 
year younger than yourself—I think you were nineteen 
last month. Since, if you profit by your opportunities 
you will be intimate in the family, I ought to give 
you some insight into her peculiarities; or rather her 
peculiarity ; for I believe there is but a single point in 
which she differs materially from other girls of her age. 


I have seen her only once, so that I know little of her 
personal appearance except from hearsay ; yet all agree 
that she is very like a portrait of her mother, taken 
just after marriage. If so, she is no doubt beautiful ; 
but of this judge for yourself. It is no part of my ob- 
ject to excite in you, by anticipation, the least interest 
in Alice Richmond, but merely to tell you what you 
might not easily discover, and thoroughly understand, 
and what, if not understood, might cause you some 
painful feelings of doubt and self-distrust. 

“Tt is a long story for a letter, but I will try to make 
it as brief as possible. Mr. Richmond had an elder 
sister, who, after living for some time a widow, died 
about five years ago, leaving a son, the only survivor 
of four children: all the rest had died in infancy. At 
the period of which I speak Edward Stockton was 
nearly sixteen, and, on his mother’s death, was taken 
into his uncle’s family, where he resided, for almost two 
years, the constant companion of Alice, and treated in 
every respect as if he had been her brother. You may 
easily imagine that the intimacy and affection which 
sprung up between these two young hearts was of no 
ordinary kind. Together they studied under private 
preceptors, and together were joined in nearly all their 
amusements. Being educated entirely at home, they 
knew nothing of the world, and had few acquaintances 
of their own age even in the adjacent town, the popu- 
lation of which is principally engaged in manufactures, 
and did not furnish many young people of either sex 
at all suited, by birth or education, to be companions 
for Edward and Alice. 1 have already spoken of having 
once seen her. It was about a twelvemonth after her 
aunt’s death, when I spent a few hours only with Mrs. 
Richmond. She was then a wild, light-hearted girl, 
and was just at that changeable season of female beauty, 
when the child’s features are beginning to seitle into 
the lineaments of adult age, and when no one can tell 
what of loveliness a year, or even a few months, may 
develope or steal away. I did not see Edward: he had 
gone a hunting; and though Alice was sure he would 
be back, in season at least to bid me good-by, dwell- 
ing with undissembled interest on the topic, he did not 
come at the time appointed. When she kissed my 
cheek at parting, and I expressed regret at not seeing 
him, I thought a tear trembled in her soft blue eye, as 
she said— 

“*T am afraid something has happened to him: he 
promised to be back two hours ago, and he does not 
often break his promises to me.’ ~ 

‘Soon afterwards I received a letter from Mrs. Rich- 
mond, in which, among other things, she spoke of Ed- 
ward and Alice in connection. It is now before me, 
and I will transcribe a few lines: 

“«They are inseparable companions,’ she wrote, 
‘and seem never so happy as when together. They 
study together, read together, walk together, and play 
together. When Edward-»starts off with his gun, to 
spend the day in shooting, Alice accompanies him some 
distance beyond the garden gate, looks after him till out 
of sight, and then, in the evening, watches his return 
for whole hours. She frequently goes with him a fish- 
ing, and a sail on the small lake which skirts the farm 
on the west, often concludes their day’s duties and plea- 
sures. Just now, while I write, 1 can see them from 





my window, which overlooks the garden, seated to- 
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gether under the shade of an arbor, earnestly engaged 
with a book. Her arm is locked in his, while he holds 
the volume, and, alternately, they read aloud. I will 
see what it is, in which they appear so much interest- 
ed. Excuse me for a minute. 

“Talla Rookh, and they are in the midst of ‘ The 
Fire Worshippers.’ All the neighbors speak of them 
as already affianced. This is not the case, though there 
is certainly strong ground for the report. I do not 
much like matches between cousins, but still would 
have no great objection to their union, if sure that they 
really knew their own hearts in desiring it. Neither 
has yet seen anything of the world, and therefore no 
just idea can be formed of the strength of their attach- 
ment. It may be the creature of constant companion- 
ship alone, and absence may prove it too weak for trial. 
Well, in another year Edward goes to college, and will 
then be cast more upon the world, and learn something 
of its ways. If after such probation he returns un- 
changed, I cannot throw any obstacle in the way of 
their happiness—a happiness which union alone can 
consummate; though of this perhaps they do not often 
think seriously.’ 

“So Edward went to college, but ere he parted with 
Alice, vows had passed between them, showing that 
they looked farther into the future than Mrs. Richmond 
gave them credit for doing. He promised to write to 
her at least once a week, and her answers were to be 
as frequent. For some time after his departure, she 
appeared listless and melancholy; straying over the 
scenes of their happy companionship, and sitting in the 
arbor where they had been accustomed to read together, 
lost in reverie. Her only pleasure séemed to be in 
writing to Edward, and reading his epistles. Gradu- 
ally, however, she recovered her good spirits, and was 
again, at most times, light-hearted as before, though 
relapsing occasionally into gloom. For some months 
Edward’s letters arrived regularly at the appointed 
season; then they became both shorter and less fre- 
quent, and he pleaded want of time and the pressure 
of study. Still, those that she did receive were in 
the same style of affection as ever, and Alice ac- 
cepted the excuse, and, in her next fond epistle, 
begged him not to neglect his studies on her account; 
but, if anything happened to him—if he should be 
taken sick—to write immediately. This license had 
a very evident effect upon him; for he became more 
remiss than ever. 

“The first college vacation brought him back to the 
longing eyes of his fair cousin. In all appearance, he 
still loved as fondly as before their parting; and Alice, 
in the excess of feeling, was wildly extravagant in her 
expressions of delight. Again, for several weeks, they 
were constantly together, joining in their former sports, 
reading their favorite authors, and visiting all-the well- 
remembered haunts of their retirement-seeking loves. 
On bidding adieu the second time, Edward breathed 
more fervent vows of constancy than had, at first, 
warmed his lips; and Alice, fond girl, trusted in him 
as implicitly, as are wont to do they who know nothing 
of a deceitful world. Another season of gloom follow- 
ed his departure, but shorter than the last. For a time 
he wrote frequently and at great length, seeming to 
pour out his soul without reserve; but, by degrees, be- 
came even more negligent than previously, Still Alice 





dreamed not that love like his—for she measured it by 
her own—could change or diminish. 

“The next vacation came, and with it, again, Ed- 
ward Stockton to his uncle’s abode, accompanied by a 
college class-mate, with whom he had formed a friend- 
ship, and whom his letters had sometimes mentioned, 
in the highest terms of praise, as a good scholar and a 
‘clever fellow.’ On the strength of such recommenda- 
tions, Mr. Richmond had given his nephew permission 
to invite James Elliott to spend a few weeks at Briar- 
Hill—the name which Alice had bestowed on her father’s 
domain—and received his guest with the greatest kind- 
ness, magnifying a slight acquaintance, which he had 
once had with the young man’s father, into a just 
ground for hospitality toward the son. 

“ James was indeed a ‘clever fellow,’ in the proper 
sense of the terms. He had been brought up very dif- 
ferently from Edward—in the city, and under the sole 
care of a weak-minded and indulgent mother, his father 
being dead. He had always done as he pleased, and 
yet did not exhibit the petulance and overbearing car- 
riage which spoiled children usually manifest. He had 
not passed his life among servants and boys of his own 
age, but had early lived completely in the world, always 
aspiring to the company of those older than himself, 
and readily learning their manners and habits, Having 
excellent natural talents, his education had been de- 
rived, young as he was, more from men and women 
than from books; though the tasks set for him at school 
were so easily accomplished, that, without much study, 
he had usually stood among the first of his class; a 
distinction which he still enjoyed in college. His men- 
tal powers, however, had been thus early developed at 
the expense of his heart. He was cold and selfish, 
susceptible to few of the finer emotions, and regulated 
every action by the dictates of passion or self-interest. 
Yet, to appearance, he was the very reverse of all 
this—in manner, frank, warm-hearted, affectionate, and 
earnest—the insinuating manner of an accomplished 
man of the world, assumed by a boy of eighteen. He 
was not regularly handsome, but the whole contour of 
his face was good, and his dark eyes and hair and 
strong features did not contrast unfavorably with the 
more beautiful but less masculine countenance of Ed- 
ward Stockton. The latter was undoubtedly dazzled 
by his friend’s sparkling genius and imposing manner, 
and had, already, begun to reflect, in some faint degree, 
his chief traits, though not at all suited to the natural 
cast of hisown mind. Especially did he aspire to the 
character of a man of the world; and even affected 
some of the selfish, worldly principles which young 
Elliott had unguardedly exposed, or skilfully insinu- 
ated. 

“His manner toward Alice was now entirely chan- 
ged. He professed indeed, though but coldly, to feel the 
same strong attachment as ever ; but did not, as here- 
tofore, seek to draw her away by herself, and enjoy her 
company alone. Words of endearment, though often 


essayed, seemed to freeze upon his lips. To be sure he 
spoke of the attentions due to his friend, to whom all 
his time must be devoted, and Alice admitted the force 
of the plea, even in her own mind, but still felt the 
change, while hardly crediting its reality. Mr. Rich- 
mond and his wife saw more clearly the true state of 
things, and lamented the alteration in Edward’s charac- 
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ter, yet did not see enough of James Elliott, to know | 
what a dangerous companion he was. The latter paid 

much more attention to Alice than did her cousin, 

though he knew of their betrothment; but she had soon 

taken an invincible dislike to him—which, however, she 

did not often manifest—partly, because his attentions 

did not accord with the sadness of her feelings ; partly 

onaccount of sentiments which she had heatd him utter 

in an unguarded moment ; but principally because love 
had given acuteness to her perceptions, and half-revealed 

him, to feeling rather than to reason, as the chief cause 
of Edward’s scarce realized alienation. One day, in 
bantering her upon the subject of her attachment, he 
hinted something of her lover’s attention to others, while 
absent at college. Whether he did this merely to excite 
her jealousy, as a source of passing amusement to him- 
self, or with the serious intention of aiding, thereby, his 
own suit, certainly, the effect upon Alice was as evident 
as he could have desired. That was the first moment 
that any well defined suspicion of Edward’s treachery 
had forced itself into her soul. Rising hastily, she left 
her companion, with whom she had been seated on the 
piazza at the back of the house, and hurried to the pri- 
vacy of her own chamber, there to give vent, in a burst 
of scalding tears, to the most bitter grief that had ever 
overwhelmed her young heart. 

“Yet she demanded no explanation from Edward— 
she spake not one word of reproach; but only seemed 
more sad, and avoided as much as possible his presence, 
Her mother saw, directly the change, and with ease 
divined its cause; and soon, the tale of a daughter’s 
crushed feelings and blighted soul was poured into her 
bosom, now throbbing with maternal anxiety. 

“The time of separation again came, but it was a 
tearless, and, to appearance, a heartless separation; for 
Alice strove hard, and with all a woman’s pride, to 
suppress her feelings, lest they should afford amusement 
to James Elliott, who had several times shown a dispo- 
sition to rally her upon her melancholy looks. But, 
about a month after Edward’s departure, there came to 
Briar Hilla floating rumor, that he was paying court to 
a young lady, residing in the town where the college 
was established. Mr. Richmond wrote, immediately, 
to a friend in the place for information, and, in answer, 
learned that his nephew had indeed, for some time past, 
been very attentive to a lady several years older than 
himself, to whom, as was reported, his friend Elliott had 
once plighted his troth; that they were generally be- 
lieved to be engaged, and that if not, they certainly 
ought to be. I shall not attempt to picture the renewed 
agony of Alice at this announcement. To the world her 
pale cheek and melancholy air alone betrayed what she 
labored to conceal; but to her mother were confided her 
inmost breathings of hopeless grief, with child-like free- 
dom and affectionate trust. That mother, though her 
own heart was very sorrowful, dare not give way to 
feeling ; for hers was the solemn duty of binding up 
the broken heart, and healing the crushed spirit; of 
awakening new hopes, and renewing fond desires in her 
daughter’s breast. 

“Mr. Richmond, on receiving this information, was 
at a loss what course to take, and deferred for some 
days, during which his professional business was unu- 
sually pressing, all action on the subject. He then 
determined first to write to his nephew ; but his letter 





had not yet been mailed, when he received intelligence 
of Edward’s being seriously ill, Without an hour’s 
delay he set off from home, and, on the evening of the 
second day, stood by the bed-side of the deluded boy, 
to whom he had been, and still felt, as a father. The 
account of his illness had not been exaggerated: his 
disease was an acute inflammation of the chest, and the 
struggle was one of life and death. But youth and a 
vigorous constitution seemed to prevail, and, a few days 
after his uncle’s arrival, he was pronounced convales- 
cent, though his recovery advanced by very slow 
degrees. Distress of mind seemed to retard the body’s 
return to health. Oh! how bitter was the anguish of 
that repentance. ‘The poor boy could hardly wait until 
his physicians allowed him to converse freely, to relieve 
his heavily burdened soul, by pouring forth, in accents 
half-stifled by pangs of shame and remorse, the tale of 
his treachery to Alice, and his bondage to a woman, 
whom he had always in his heart despised, and a hun- 
dred times resolved, though in vain, never to visit again, 
Of Elliott he said little, but refused to see him; and 
Mr. Richmond was not slow-to understand, that his 
nephew regarded this pretended friend as the chief 
cause of his numerous errors. He wrote daily to his 
wife, or Alice, giving account of Edward’s situation ; 
and, as soon as the latter was strong enough to bear the 
journey, by easy stages, set out with him on the return 
home. 

“ As they approached Briar Hill, Edward seemed to 
feel great misgivings in regard to the meeting with his 
cousin ; and, when the white chimnies of the house and 
the tall trees around it first appeared in sight, he sank 
back in the carriage, and, for a moment, closed his eyes, 
as if to shut out a painful object. But Mr. Richmond 
sought to comfort and re-assure him, and, in a few min- 
utes, pointed out Alice, standing in the arch-way of the 
gate, anxiously looking for them, and then, as the car- 
riage drew nearer, running back to announce to her 
mother its arrival. Exhaustion from the journey and 
the force of his emotions had overcome Edward’s weak 
frame, and he had to be carried into the house. As 
Alice sprang forward to meet him, already assured of 
his repentance and returning love, he could only say, 
with an inquiring look, “‘ Alice! dear Alice, forgive !” 
She did not speak, but tears—warm, gushing, delicious 
tears—started in her eyes, and trickled down softly upon 
his face, as she hung over him and pressed his colorless 
lips. 

re Edward’s disease was not eradicated: it had only 
assumed a more lingering form. Consumption was 
slowly wasting his frame, and the color that sometimes 
mounted to his cheek, which comforted Alice, appearing 
like a harbinger of health—Alas, poor girl! it was the 
hectic spot !—the seal of the destroyer! But he grew 
strong enough to walk with her again among the gar- 
den flowers, and tosit with her in the arbor; and, while 
her parents watched over him as one doomed to an 
early grave, hoping but to smooth the descent thither, 
she, as if partaking of his own feelings—his deceitful 
hopes and vain imaginings—thought each brightening 
flicker of the light of life a token of recovery. Edward, 
himself, was the first to be undeceived, and to give her 
a warning which she heeded of his fate. Alas! the 
green sod now covers his grave, which you will find in 





a lone, neglected, rural church-yard, not very far from 
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Mr. Richmond’s dwelling, whither he and Alice had 
often strayed, to commune with the dead of another age, 
and where he had desired to lie. None before him had 
been sepulchred there for near half a century. 

“I shall pass over in silence two years of mourning, and 
give you, in the words of Mrs. Richmond herself, copied 
froma letter which I received only a few days ago, some 
idea of the present state of her daughter’s feelings: 

*¢ Alice sends herlove. She is quite well, and I think 
in better spirits than usual. ‘To me she is the same af- 
fectionate, confiding child as ever, but grows daily more 
and more indifferent to the world around. She is occu- 
pied almost wholly with her books, while not engaged 
in household duties, to which you know I have trained 
her from a child, or in rambling over the adjacent fields 
and woods for exercise. She sees no company, and 
seems to dread the idea of ever again mingling in society, 
especially in that of the other sex. These feelings I 
have perhaps too far indulged: I must try to reconcile 
her again to the world. So entirely does her mind often 
appear to have swallowed up her soul, that one would 
almost think her incapable of any strong emoticn, but 
for her devoted filial love. Once, however, about a 
week since, I surprised her in tears; but she quickly 
wiped her eyes, and soon looked cheerful again, seem- 
ing anxious to hide all traces of grief. I feel much 
anxiety about her, which is confined to my own breast. 
Mr. Richmond’s business cares are so overwhelming, 
that I do not wish to add to the trouble which he already 
feels on this dear girl’s account. And, yet, why should 
we forebode evil, while she is well, and, in a good 
degree, happy? Ah, my dear friend, you cannot real- 
ize all a parent’s solicitude for a daughter, and an only 
child? 

“Tn thus communicating to you something of Alice 
Richmond’s history, I have been insensibly led inte 
details, supplied by her mother’s correspondence, to a 
much greater length, than I at first intended. Perhaps 
I may say, that, with more time at my disposal, I should 
have written a shorter letter. But, ifat all interested in 
the above account, you will not thank me for a wire- 
drawn conclusion, however good the advice, or warm 
the expressions of regard which it might contain. So, 
good-by, from Your affectionate aunt, 

Anne STEVENSON. 

“P. S. Write to me sometimes—I would say often, 
if not afraid that you would consider it a task, rather 
than a pleasure, to correspond with a person of my age. 
If you make any inroads upon the heart of Alice, let me 
hear of your success.” 

The reader may easily imagine, that this letter, with 
its characteristically womanish post-scriptum, though of 
such formidable length, covering three sheets, in fine, 
close text, was read from beginning to end with deep 
interest. With the self-confidence of a boy of nineteen, 
I felt quite sure of making an impression upon the sear- 
ed heart of Alice ; and, for the remainder of the journey, 
which the end of the next day brought to a conclusion, 
she was continually flitting before me, in day dreams or 
visions of the night. 


CHAPTER II. 


Though at starting I had been the only occupant of 
the coach, it entered Larksborough with a full load of 





passengers, gradually collected by the way side accre- 
tion, until we numbered nine “ insides” and two “ outs,” 
not including the driver. Being the youngest of the 
party, and my looks, perhaps, being rather beyish and 
deprecatory, the latter singled me out as a proper victim 
of his forbearance ; and I had the pleasure of seeing all 
my companions safely deposited at their respective 
stopping places, and of watching narrowly, as my fa- 
ther had enjoined, the gradual apportionment of the 
“ plunder,” lest by some mistake my own trunk might 
be induced to try a change of situation, before, solitary 
as at first, [ drove up to a rather respectable looking 
inn—*Hotel” it was designated on the sign—in the 
outskirts of the town. This had been selected as the 
place of my future abode for several important reasons. 
Though my father would have preferred a private 
boarding-house, none such at all decent or comfortable 
was to be found; and, therefore, having only a choice 
of evils, he had fixed upon the inn aforesaid, because it 
was nearer than any other to Mr. Richmond’s—about 
half a mile distant therefrom—was blazoned forth in 
golden letters of extra size, illustrated by a subjacent 
representation of a capacious black bottle, inverted in 
token of emptiness, as a “ Temperance Hotel ;” and, 
consequently, had a good name for respectability and 
the moral deportment of its customers. The coach 
door was opened by the publican himself, who gave me 
as hearty a welcome, as if the arrival of a new guest 
had been quite an unusual and unexpected pleasure. 
He was a man of small stature, but otherwise, of portly 
dimensions, and his full, rubicund face seemed to belie 
the fanciful conceit of the inverted bottle; unless, in- 
deed, the latter were considered as the appropriate re- 
presentative of all the bottles which he might have 
been supposed to have emptied. But, notwithstanding 
his caskiform appearance, he was exceedingly alert and 
active, and bustled about to provide for my wants, with 
as great alacrity, as if I had been some distinguished 
stranger. ‘ Captain” I found that he was called by his 
associates, and of course I fell in with the prevailing 
mode, without particular inquiry into my host’s military 
achievements. I afterwards learned, however, that his 
valor had been proved chiefly in the command of a 
volunteer company of militia, a post of honor which 
he had resigned some years before, as he found himself 
growing too unwieldy for the active exercises of train- 
ing-days, and, withal, very fast exceeding the utmost 
limits of his well-stretched suit of regimentals. 

On finding that I was likely to be a permanent guest, 
Captain Smith’s attentions were redoubled, and before 
the supper which I had ordered was on the table, he 
had conducted me over the whole house, showing the 
different apartments, which, as he said, happened, very 
luckily for me, to be all unoccupied, and giving a full 
history of the former tenants of each, not forgetting 
the encomiums which any of them might have deigned 
to bestow upon his household accommodations, or good 
cheer. After fixing upon a chamber, and concluding a 
plentiful meal, feeling at a loss for occupation or enter- 
tainment, I strolled into the bar-room, where a small 
company of the neighbors wascollected round the fire— 
it was a cool October evening—discussing, rather bois- 
terously, the merits of some candidate for office at the 
approaching election. Upon my entrance, the noise of 
dispute abated, our well-meaning host—worthy proto- 
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type of Captain Truck—took that opportunity of in- 
troducing me to all round; and, after several hearty 
shakes by the hand, I was admitted into the circle. My 
companions, I found, were men in the middling classes 
of life—farmers and tradesmen, dressed in the ordinary 
garb of labor. The conversation turned to general 
subjects, but I soon discovered that several of the com- 
pany, among whom mine host was not the least promi- 
nent—for, I had told him nothing of my purposes, 
further than as regarded taking up my quarters at his 
house—were very curious to know the object for which 
Icame. I amused myself for some time in baffling their 
inquiries. The school committee of Larksborough, a 
few weeks previously, had advertised for a person to 
fill the vacant office of teacher in the public academy ; 
and the supposition which seemed most prevalent was, 
that I intended to offer myself for that situation. In 
this surmise, I found matter for a half hour’s entertain- 
ment, by means of vague answers and remarks, which 
always increased their doubt, and apparently anxious 
inquiries about the office, which seemed to confirm their 
opinion. At length, however, as [ was desirous of ask- 
ing sundry questions in my turn, I set their minds at 
ease, by revealing my true object. 

“Mr. Richmond is not at home just now: he has 
gone to attend a court thirty miles off, and will not be 
back for a week or ten days,” said my host. 

“That is unlucky,” returned 1. ‘Has he taken his 
family with him ?” 

“Ono; his wife and daughter are at Briar Hill—the 
name they call his place. Perhaps you can begin your 
readin’ with Mrs. Richmond. I guess she knows 
enough aboat it, to teach you a little at first like.” And 
the Captain laughed heartily at his own humor. 

“T dare say she would make a very agreeable teach- 
er,” L rejoined. “ But you spoke of a daughter: what 
is her name ?” 

**O that’s Miss Alice; but I tell you you need’nt bea 
speerin’ after her. She’s a dreadful shy girl, and it must 
be a devilish nice fellow that brings her to her bearings. 
But perhaps,” continued he, surveying me from head to 
foot, “ perhaps you'll do for her: there isn’t anybody in 
all Larksborough that she’ll look at.” 

“ No, there’s Harry Bowne,” said another of the com- 
pany, looking at a young farmer’s son, who stood be- 
side the fire-place, and had as yet taken no part in the 
conversation: “ Harry’s been trying to catch the girl’s 
eye this twelve months; but she no more looks at him, 
than if he never put on his Sunday-go-to-meetings at 
all.” 

“ And who wouldn't rather just look at such a girl 
as Alice Richmond, without her ever taking any notice, 
than have Jane Grove starin’ her eyes out at him, and 
marry her into the bargain?’ returned the young farm- 
er, casting a contemptuous look on the last speaker. 

The fair one alluded to in such a slighting manner 
must have been the other’s intended ; for the blood rose 
to his cheek, and he seemed preparing for a tremendous 
retort, when Captain Smith interposed. 

“ Hold, Bill,” said he; “that’s what I call being per- 
sonal. I won’t have any quarrelling here. You know 
mine’s a temperance house, and you mus’nt behave as 
if you’d been spreein’ it out and out at the Black Bear.” 

“You need’nt go so far from home as the Black Bear, 


is to open that cupboard: there’s enough there to put 
us every one on the dead list, ‘ shot in the neck,’” said 
Bill, with a laugh in which the others joined. 

I have called the apertment in which we sat a bar- 
room, and it had the usual fixtures of such aplace; but 
the shelves behind the bar were nearly empty, a mo- 
lasses jug, a bottle of vinegar, and two or three empty 


decanters being their only furniture. But in the corner 
was a small locker or closet, the suspicious locality of 
which seemed almost to justify Bill’s insinuation. 

“O yes,” said the host laughing, ‘ quite enough to 
put us all on the dead list, though it’s only a few vials 
of doctor’s stuff. We have to lock it up to keep the 
children from poisoning themselves.” 

‘‘T wish you would give me a dose of it, Captain,” 
said Bill. “I’ve been ailin’ these two weeks, and I’m 
not very particular what sort I take.” 

“Now that I come to think of it,” answered the 
Captain, “there’s nothing there but a few drops of 
peppermint, a little camphor, and some of the patent 
hive-syrup. I’m afraid there isn’t anything to suit 
your complaint—the cold water ague.”’ 

“ What will you lay me on that, Captain? I'll bet 
you there’s some old cognac in that closet—a silver dol- 
lar against a sixpenny glass.” 

“ Done!” said the Captain. “Stake your money.” 

Bill forthwith produced a shining silver dollar, at the 
sight of which mine host, somewhat dismayed, seemed 
willing to escape from the dilemma, in which he found 
himself; but the rest of the company, with sundry 
winks and nods at each other, cried out for fair play ; 
and the stake-holder contended that, as the sixpenny 
glass of brandy, if any of that liquor there were in the 
closet, must be considered as in his custody, he should 
feel obliged to break open the door, unless the key were 
instantly forthcoming. So the Captain was at length 
forced to the proof, and reluctantly he opened the locker, 
but only so far as to introduce his hand, and draw out 
a decanter half-full of brandy, without displaying its 
other contents. 

“‘Iv’s nothing more than I told you,” said he—“a 
little doctor’s stuff: we can’t give any of it without 
‘the prescription of a respectable physician,’ as the 
cold-water pledge says.” 

““Q you won’t do us in that kind of style,” rejoined 
Bill. “ Here, pay me my sixpenny glass. The doctor 
allows me a little for my stomach’s sake.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried several voices—“ yes, yes, Cap- 
tain. Fair play f” 

“ You know, Captain, the wet season is just a comin’ 
on; and, as an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure, we'll all take a drop, to keep off the dumb 
ague,” said another. 

“ Well, Bill, Pil pay you your glass; but de’il a bit 
of the ‘ cratur’ shall any of the rest of you have. Here, 
hold the tumbler.” 

“Do you call that a tumbler, Captain ?” said Bill, as 
the latter reached to him a glass of the usual exterior 
dimensions, but funnel-shaped on the inside. “‘ Why it 
wants boring out. Howsomever, fill it up twice, and 
that ‘Il come to the same thing.” 

Bill extended the glass, and the Captain began to 
pour out the sparkling liquor, as cautiously as if in fact 
administering a dose of medicine. The key was still 





Captain, for a regular built spree. All you've got to do 





in the door, and he glanced at it for a moment, as if to 
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measure the distance between it and one of the compa- 
ny, who appeared to be sidling up toward the closet, 
still continuing, however, to pour. Bill, watching his 
opportunity, clapped his thumb as a stopper over the 
mouth of the bottle, and grasping the neck, suddenly 
jerked it out of the Captain’s hand, and retreated with 
his prize to the opposite side of the room, The latter 
sprang half across the floor in pursuit; but the click of 
the closet lock just then fell upon his ear, and looking 
back, he beheld, to his great dismay, the door standing 
wide open, and the inside array of decanters, well 
filled and labelled, fully displayed to vie.’ For an 
instant he seemed undecided, but speedily faced about, 
with a motion very much like the floundering of some 
huge fish in shallow water, and made for the locker, 
which he reached just as another decanter disappeared 
from the shelf. To make sure of what remained, he 
hastily closed the door, locked it and pocketted the key: 
then, turning round, more deliberately surveyed the 
scene, as if planning the recapture of the spoil. In the 
middle of the floor stood the man who had seized the 
last bottle, holding it up exultingly to view; while, in 
the farthest corner, all the others, excepting the young 
farmer, before mentioned, who still retained his place, 
and myself, were huddling in boisterous merriment 
around Bill, who had just commenced, after taking a 
“smaller” himself, to serve out the liquor to them, 
Seeing that he was not likely to recover anything by 
forcible means, the Captain beat a parley, and at length 
agreed to sell the contents of the first decanter, provided 
the second was restored to its place. This arrangement 
being concluded, glasses and a pitcher of water were 
called for, and all invited to partake. Harry Bowne 
and myself declined, and were, at first, excused ; but 
as the glasses were filled up for the last time, Bill, who 
now felt the spirit-fire glowing in his veins, insisted that 
we should both drink. 

“Come, Harry,” said he, “it'll brighten your ideas, 
and, no doubt, you'll say something smart at last. Come, 
and we’ll drink a bumper to the health of your sweet- 
heart, Alice Richmond.” 

“You'd better drink to the health of somebody that 
keeps such company as your’s,” returned the young 
farmer sullenly. ‘ Perhaps you can find one that you 
know quite as well as Miss Richmond, who would be 
glad to hear that a set of drunken loons had given her 
a bumper.” 

“Keep a civil tongue, Harry, or you and I will have 
to square accounts. You recollect how we settled the 
last time, up at Squire Comly’s mill.” 

This allusion seemed to kindle feelings that before 
slumbered in Harry’s bosom. A burning flush mantled 
over his cheek, whether from anger or some other emo- 
tion I could not tell; but he turned away, and was 
silent. 

“There, you shall have it whether you will or not,” 
continued Bill. And he flung the contents of the glass 
into his face. 

Here mine host who had drunk nothing, but stood 
aloof watching with great anxiety the progress of 
affairs, attempted to interfere; but quick as lightning 
Harry resented the insult. A single blow sent Bill 
Davis reeling from his seat ; and both he and the chair 
measured their length upon the floor. But, in an in- 
stant, he rose to his feet again, nearly sobered by the 


concussion, and there stood Harry patiently waiting 
the attack ; his face pale with rage; his hair still drip- 
ping brandy and water; and his eyes smarting with 
the hot liquor, and suffused with tears. Bill confronted 
his antagonist for a moment, in motionless surprise at 
his hardihood. He was a stout, square-built man, of 
middle height, about twenty-five years of age, and, as 
I afterwards found, the bully of the neighborhood. His 
clenched fist, looking like a sledge-hammer, seemed as 
if it might crush, by sheer weight, such an opponent as 
Harry Bowne; who, nevertheless, though apparently 
little older than myself, and of a slight, but well-shaped 
frame, quailed not in the least, as their eyes met in 
defiance. The Captain made a motion, as if to step 
between the combatants; but a significant look from 
Davis, which plainly intimated that he would not in 
that way be baiked of his revenge, arrested him, and 
he seemed too much terrified even to speak a word to 
prevent the breaking of the peace; while the rest of 
the company, just drunk enough to be ripe for sport of 
any kind, cheered them on to the fight. The Captain 
had presence of mind enough left, however, to put the 
empty decanter in a place of safety, and to lock the 
outer door, 'est any new comer should witness the scene 
of disorder. All this passed in a moment, and I trem- 
bled to see Bill’s fist raised and driven with tremendous 
force, though without much precision, full at his boyish 
opponent’s head. Harry avoided the stroke, and | in- 
stantly perceived that he had the most pugilistic skill, 
and that the other, from the effects of what he had 
drunk, was growing, momentarily, less fit to do battle; 
for, before he could recover himself, he received a blow 
directly between the eyes, which made him stagger 
back several paces. All that followed could not easily 
be discerned, for the combatants came to closer quarters, 
and blows fell thick on either side, while each, alter- 
nately, advanced and retreated over the floor, the spec- 
tators giving way, or pressing forward, at every move- 
ment. But I saw that whenever Bill drew himself back 
for a full exertion of his strength, Harry always ma- 
naged to dodge the stroke, or to break its force with 
his arm. Blood began to stream, plentifully, from the 
mouth and nose of each; and even the half-intoxicated 
bystanders seemed to be growing compassionate. At 
this juncture, Harry, losing in the heat of the conflict 
somewhat of his presence of mind, suffered himself to 
be cornered, and found Davis pressing upon him with- 
out the possibility of his retreat. The latter also per- 
ceived his advantage, and concentrating all his remain- 
ing force for a single effort, aimed a fearful blow at his 
antagonist, which threatened almost to annihilate him, 
Harry saw the imminent danger of his situation, and 
just as every one expected to see him crushed, dropped 
lightly on one knee, and the blow fell upon a closet 
door, just back of where his head had been, splinter- 
ing the pannel from top to bottom, and making sad 
havoc among the plates and dishes piled up within. 
Bill was, himself, almost stunned by the violence of the 
shock ; his hand was nearly disabled, and he reeled 
backward. Quick as thought his agile foe was again 
upon him; a single well directed stroke sufficed to com- 
plete his discomfiture, and he rolled heavily upon the 
floor, overpowered, perhaps, by his own violent exer- 
tions, and the stupifying effects of liquor, rather than 





by the force of his antagonist. 
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As he had not strength to rise, and mine host did not 
wish to leave him upon the bar-room floor, exposed to 
the sight of any one who might chance to enter, he was 
removed to another apartment, still sufficiently in his 
senses, to mutter imprecations upon Harry’s head, and 
to vow revenge. The latter after finding that no great 
harm was done, and receiving in silence the congratu- 
lations of the spectators, who all had wished him the 
victory from admiration of his courage, quietly retired 
from the inn; and, a moment after, when I had per- 
ceived his exit, and followed, I found him washing the 
blood from his face and hands at the pump before the door. 

‘“*] hope you are not much hurt,” said I, with an in- 
quiring tone. 

“O no; very little. I should’nt have come off so 
well though, or perhaps Bill Davis either, if he had’nt 
been too drunk to fight. But I wo’nt allow any body to 
impose on me in that sort of style, unless they choose 
to lick me into the bargain: I’ve borne it long enough.” 

Having finished washing, and wiped his face and 
hands with his handkerchief, he bid me good night and 
walked slowly off. It was a clear moon-light evening, 
and desiring to form a better acquaintance with the 
young farmer, I proposed accompanying bim for a short 
distance, for the sake of the fresh air. He agreed, and 
we walked on together along the road, neither speaking 
for some minutes. At length he broke silence. 

“Yes,” said he, bitterly, and as if some painful re- 
collection disturbed him; “I’ve borne it long enough. 
Bill thinks every body is afraid of him, and so he likes 
to play the bully. ‘You heard him speak of settling 
accounts with me at Squire Comly’s mill. That was 
twelve months ago, and [| remember it as well as if it 
were yesterday : scarce a day has passed since then 
that I have not thought of it. He gave mea terrible 
flogging for a thoughtless word that angered him, and 
I swore vengeance against him. Well, the account is 
square between us now, and I don’t bear him malice 
any longer; for 1 believe the fellow has a good heart 
at bottom, so that he isn’t drunk, or in a passion.” 

“You seem to have learned something of the art of 
self-defence, from the way in which you handled your 
fists to-night.” 

“Yes, some little,” returned Harry. “I knew that 
I should not soon be a match for Bill, unless I learned 
how to box; and so, for fear my blood should cool be- 
fore I had taken revenge, I got Ned Stryker, a friend 
of mine, of about my own age, to give me a few lessons. 
He used to live in New York, and there picked up a 
thing or two in that way.” 

“ But will not Davis try to revenge himself as soon 
as he gets over the effects of liquor ?” 

“‘T guess not,” answered my companion. “ He will 
know that he was in the wrong. If he does try it,”— 
and lowering his voice, as he spoke he grasped tight my 
arm with one hand, and, putting the other into his bo- 
som, drew forth a long-bladed knife, the bare sight of 
which, glittering as it did in the moon-beam, made my 
blood run cold,—* this will stand by me to the last!” 

He seemed to shudder himself at the thought, and 
replaced the weapon in silence. We had come to a 
stile, leading over into a field. He pointed out his fa- 
ther’s house, standing far back from the road. I remem- 
bered that we had walked in the direction of Mr. Rich- 
mond’s place, and asked him if that was in sight. 





“ Yonder it is,” said he, pointing to a house at the 
distance of about a quarter of a mile. “ You can just 
see the white chimnies among the trees. I’m sure I 
never thought of such a thing as loving the girl—much 
less that she loved me. I could’nt be so crazy as that; 
though I do often think”—and he put his hand upon 
his head—“ that there’s something wrong here. But 
when my poor mother was sick—she has been dead 
only six months”—he brushed away a tearas he spoke— 
‘Alice Richmond used to come and see her every day, 
and bring a thousand little nice things that she knew 
mother would like. I almost love her for that.—No, 
no: you may love her, but I never may. God bless 
her for her kindness to my poor, dear mother !” ; 

He pressed my hand, uttered a faint “ good night,’ 
and springing lightly over the stile, hurried on towards 
home; while I slowly retraced my steps, and soon re- 
gaining the inn, sought, on my pillow, rest from the fa- 
tigues of the day, and the adventures of the night. 


CHAPTER II. 


The first sound that I heard in the morning was the 
voice of my host, who came himself to wake me, and 
make an apology for the occurrences of the previous 
evening. He assured me that nothing of the kind had 
ever been knuwn in his house before; and that he 
never allowed any liquor to be drunk on the premises, 
except as a medicine, though obliged to keep a little on 
hand as a provision for sickness, I inquired after Bill 
Davis, and learned that he had become sober, and gone 
home before day-light. My breakfast would be ready 
the Captain said at whatever time I chose to name. 
As soon as he left me, I rose, and, not without many 
thoughts of Alice, arrayed myself in my best black suit, 
wishing if possible to make a favorable impression at 
Briar Hill, at my first appearance. This done, I sur- 
veyed myself, as much at large, as a glass eighteen 
inches square would permit, with great self-satisfaction. 
I should here inform the reader, that I was about five 
feet nine, standing in my boots, and—if I may be par- 
doned for saying so—of by no means an uncomely face 
or person. At least, I arrived at this latter conclusion, 
before leaving the glass. 

Breakfast over, I waited with impatience till the hands 
of my watch, in their now sluggish course, pointed to 
eleven, and then sallied forth on the road to Mr. Rich- 
mond’s. It was a most delightful morning, and the sun 
had taken from the air the chilliness of the preceding 
night. I soon reached Briar Hill. The house was 
very finely situated, about fifty roods from the highway, 
on an eminence, from which the ground sloped almost 
imperceptibly in front. It was a large, white, antiqua- 
ted building, with a portico before the door, and two 
wings. A handsome pale-fence skirted the lawn on the 
road-side, at either extremity of which was an arched 
gate-way, opening upon a gravelled carriage track, that 
formed, altogether, a semi-ellipse, curving gracefully in 
front of the portico, and lined on the whole of the inner 
circumference, and on the outer, almost to the angles of 
the wings, with double rows of towering elm-trees, 
which, interlapping their boughs, exhibited a vaulted 
covering above, and nearly concealed the mansion from 
view. ‘The space inclosed within the curve was an 
open, velvet-carpeted green, without a tree or shrub. 
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Between the inner rows of elms was the foot-path, and 
along it I slowly sauntered up to the door of the right- 
hand wing, ona tin fastened to which the word “ orFice” 
was to be seen. The door stood ajar, and, after ringing 
the bell I stepped in. The rustling of a silk dress and 
then a light step on the office floor fell upon my ear: I 
walked forward, and caught a parting glimpse of a fe- 
male figure making her retreat by the entrance from 
the wing into the body of the house, up two or three 
steps. Her face was turned from me, but imagination 
supplied that with every charm; and the reality of 
what was revealed to sight fulfilled my most ardent fan- 
cies of Alice Richmond. She was above the middle 
height, and dressed in a tasteful negligé, which exhibit- 
ed, without any of the common disguises of fashion, the 
outlines of an exquisitely formed person, slightly inclined 
to embonpoint, and a refined grace in every movement, 
Her dark chesnut hair was still suffered, as in the first 
days of girlhood, to fall ina rich profusion of ringlets 
over her shou!ders, confined only by a slight band of 
the same color round her head. And that ankle—fully 
displayed as she bounded on tip-toe up the stair—the 
perfection of nature’s workmanship, shaped in so deli- 
cate a mould! The foot too—so light its tread, that it 
seemed scarce resting on the floor. One troubled with 
far less susceptibility than myself might have fallen in 
love even with the little shoe that clasped it. ‘* No,” 
thoughtI; “ it can be none other than Alice Richmond: 
and the bright vision is realized!” I looked around at 
the office. One of the book-cases was open, and a 
chair stood before it: Alice had, perhaps, been search- 
ing after some book. I almost wished that I had enter- 
ed without ringing the bell ; and pictured to myself the 
blushes mantling on hercheek, and the lovely confusion 
of her looks. How glad would I have been to have 
assisted her in her search ! 

The entrance of a servant awakened me from the 
delightful trance, into which I had been momentarily 
cast by this lovely apparition, Mr. Richmond I found 
was expected home ina few days. I sent in to Mrs. 
Richmond my letters with a card, saying that I should 
eall again; but had scarcely returned to the inn, when 
a note from Briar Hill was put into my hand. Mrs. 
Richmond expressed her regret that her husband was 
absent, and begged that I would take tea with her that 
evening. The remainder of the day passed wearily 
enough—it was a lover’s probation; for I loved Alice 
Richmond, already, with a fanciful devotion—in fact 
had loved her, before the adventure of the morning had 
given any definite shape—any reality, to the glorious 
creature of my imagination, 

The evening came, and again [ found myself upon 
the road to Briar Hill. Mrs. Richmond received me in 
the most kind and affectionate manner; but Alice did 
not make her appearance. I inquired after her health, 
and the mother made a sort of apology for her absence, 
though without giving any particular reason for it. 
Yet I could not help looking towards the door every 
time it was opened, with a sort of nervous expectation 
that she would at length enter; and I believe that Mrs. 
Richmond half interpreted my feelings. She was a 
woman of about forty, retaining much of the comeliness 
of person and of feature, which had distinguished, in no 
common degree, her youth. A shade of chastened me- 








it slightly saddened, each lineament. Her manner to- 
wards me was already that of friendship. She made 
numerous inquiries about different members of my 
family, and talked much of the time when she and my 
aunt Stevenson had been schoolmates at Bethlehem. 
Tea was brought in, but sti!l Alice came not; and, at 
length, I was so fascinated with the mother’s conversa- 
tion, in which there was a sprightly ease and grace, her 
features becoming animated, and losing much of their 
usual melancholy expression, as she dwelt on topics in 
which she felt an interest, that the daughter’s charms 
were for a time almost forgotten. A portrait hanging 
against the wall, which I had not at first observed, 
drew my attention. 1 instantly recognised its likeness 
to Mrs. Richmond: it had been taken, she said, just 
after her marriage. I remembered that my aunt’s letter 
mentioned such a portrait, which had been thought like 
Alice. 

“Tt was never a very good likeness,” remarked Mrs. 
Richmond: ‘‘ the painter sacrificed something of the 
truth to the beauty of his picture. I value it now 
chiefly for its resemblance to Alice, which is quite stri- 
king. It is, perhaps, more like her, than it ever was 
like me.” 

I examined the painting, as may easily be imagined, 
with no ordinary feelings of interest. As a mere work 
of art it was of exquisite beauty ; and I could not but 
believe it a faithful delineation of the original; not only 
from the still clearly visible resemblance, but also from 
an ideal expression, giving soul and character to the 
face, which, alone, if true to nature, must have determin- 
ed the likeness; and which no painter, had it been the 
creation of his own fancy, could have so intimately 
blended with the corporeal features. 1 shall not at- 
tempt todescribe the picture. My love was fast becom- 
ing an idolatry. 

A window of the room where we sat opened upon the 
grounds back of the house. First came a large garden, 
thickly planted with fruit trees, with here and there a 
close arbor, covered with vines bearing luxuriant elus- 
ters of grapes. On one side was a yard containing 
capacious barns and stabling; on the other a large 
orchard ; while behind, a rich meadow, skirted on both 
sides by woodland, sloped gracefully down to the bor- 
ders of a small lake, about a mile distant, and three or 
four miles in circumference, beyond which rose a hill 
thickly wooded. The woods were clothed in the hues 
of autumn—the gay purple and scarlet, mingled with 
the rich or fading green, and the sober russet. As I 
looked over the scene, all the mournful story contained 
in my aunt’s letter came back to me asa sad remem- 
brance: then the prospect brightened ; but Alice was 
still the companion of my reverie. “ There,” thought 
I, “she wanders—the fairy spirit of the hill, the forest, 
and the lake. I will watch her going forth, and in 
faney, at least, follow her rambling footsteps.” 

Mrs. Richmond desired me to take my place in the 
office, without waiting for her husband’s return. Ac- 
cordingly, the next morning I began my studies; 
though it seemed as if Alice had breathed such an influ- 
ence oyer the scene, that the inspiration of Blackstone 
had lost its charm. Mr. Richmond returned in three 
days: I need say only that I found in him all I could 
have hoped for in a preceptor and a friend—almost a 





lancholy lingered over her countenance, softening, while 


father’s indulgent kindness and care. 
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But I fear that lam growing tedious, if indeed I have 


not been so from the first. I must pass lightly over 
eighteen months, and resume my barrative at a point 
where it will be more likely to interest the reader. 
During this period I was a regular student in Mr. 
Richmond’s office, and a constant, and I flattered my- 
self, a welcome visitor in his family. Every sabbath 
morning, Alice, with her father and mother, attended 
church in Larksborough, and I felt no temptation to de- 
part from the way in which from a child I had been led ; 
but was always in my seat at the house of worship. 
Even the temple of God became the shrine of my idola- 
trous devotion; and yet my feelings were so elevated 
and refined by the presence of that pure, lovely crea- 
ture, who appeared always completely absorbed in the 
fervor of her worship, that they seemed to me less 
earthly—less allied to sense, than they must have ap- 
peared in the sight of a judge higher and more impar- 
tial than my own conscience. Excepting in church, 
where, indeed, the fear of giving pain to Alice, and of 
affording matter for remark to the spectators, was a 
continual restraint upon me, I had only occasional 
glimpses of her, as she sometimes flitted past the win- 
dows of the house, while I was approaching or leaving 
it. Once or twice, when, on suddenly looking back, | 
saw her for an instant lingering at the casement, I “ laid 
the flattering unction to my soul,” that I had been the 
object of her attention. 

Mrs. Richmond, as our acquaintance grew more fa- 
miliar, talked to me of Alice with much less reserve ; 
but a sadness always stole over her countenance when 
she adverted to the subject. From her I learned again 
at different times nearly all that my aunt Nancy had 
communicated. Still she often seemed to think some 
apology for her daughter’s absence necessary. 

Harry Bowne I saw very frequently after the adven- 
ture recorded in the previous chapter. As I have 
already said, he was the son of a farmer residing but a 
short distance from Briar Hill. His father’s circum- 
stances were slender, and since the death of his wife 
had gradually declined. Harry was by no means fitted, 
either by nature or education, for the lot in which for- 
tune had placed him. His mind, strong and vigorous, 
seemed preying on itself for wantof sustenance. Feel- 
ings so acute and sensitive—capable of being aroused 
into the fiercest passions, yet susceptible of the nicest 
shades of expression, and of the softest touches of sym- 
pathy—I have seldom known. His slight, though 
symmetrical frame appeared incapable of enduring the 
toils of husbandry ; yet was he active and energetic, 
and never shrunk from the share of labor which his 
father’s circumstances imposed. He had been his 
mother’s favorite—had lingered still at her side, at an 
age when most boys undervalue a mother’s companion- 
shipand love. Her death had been a rude shock to him: 
he loved others, but none with such a carefully nurtur- 
ed affection. When the green sward had been levelled 
over her resting-place, the world seemed to him the 
abode of spirits all cold and uncongenial with his own. 
But existence, without some object for the carefully 
trained tendrils of his heart, torn from their first embrace, 
to twine themselves around, was impossible. And, 


over his mother’s grave, a part of the love which he had 
borne for her, went forth as a tribute to the kind-hearted 
charity of Alice Richmond, who followed the mourners 


in the lowly funeral. But what a difference! The love 
of despair, glowing in the fire of hopeless passion, 
instead of the serene, holy, softly-gushing emotions of 
filial affection! He, too, made the house of God the 
scene of idolatry ; sitting afar off from the object of his 
devotion, and gazing at her with his lustrous eye, until 
she left the sanctuary, having been all the while uncon- 
scious of that burning look. 

To the neighbors poor Harry was incomprehensible: 
they called him a “queer fellow,” and made sport of 
his attachment to Alice Richmond. He had no com- 
panions, for he found littie sympathy, and still less akin 
to his own sensibility of heart, in those among whom 
fortune had cast his lot. Becoming deeply interested 
in him, I strove, by various trifling acts of kindness, to 
gain his confidence, and in some measure succeeded. 
He seemed, at length to court my society; and though 
he always disowned his love, 1 could at any time call 
forth the wildest expressions of it, by the mere mention 
of the name of Alice. Often he talked so strangely that 
I feared, what he himself had hinted at on the evening 
of our first interview—that his intellect was sometimes 
disordered. While disclaiming his own passion, he 
frequently seemed jealous of me; and, in the midst of 
his raving, would stop short, and eyeing me for a mo- 
ment with a searching look of suspicion, ask, doubtingly, 

“ Do you love Alice ?” 

[ always evaded the question, yet he seemed usually 
satisfied with my answers. “Poor Harry!” I ofien 
thought within myself, while listening to the outpourings 
of his melancholy—* Thy love, already, is but despair : 
how soon shall thy despair be madness ?” 





CHAPTER IV. 


One morning in the sunny month of May, I was sit- 
ting as usual in the office at Briar Hill, my elbows on 
the table, and a book spread open before me, my 
thoughts, the meanwhile, dwelling on things in general 
and on Alice in particular, when Mr. Richmond entered, 
and requested me, as he had often done before, if any 
person should call on business, to step round into the 
garden and let him know. Very soon after his exita 
gentleman came in, and requesting him to sit down, I 
immediately went to inform Mr. Richmond of his pre- 
sence. He happened to be stooping over a bed, in one 
corner of the spacious garden, examining a plant which 
had lately sprung up, and I did not at first see him. 
After ranging through the principal walks in my search 
without finding him, I turned aside upon a by-path, 
leading to one of the close arbors before mentioned, the 
door of which being ajar, I thought that he might pos- 
sibly be within. On reaching it I threw the door wide 
open ; but, instead of my finding Mr. Richmond, lo! 
there sat Alice, her eyes intently fixed upon a book 
which she held in her hand! I stuod rivetted to the spot 
by surprise and admiration. She evidently perceived 
my approach, and dropped the book to her lap, still, 
however, keeping her eyes upon it while she marked 
the place. 

“Oh father,” said she in a sprightly tone of voice, 
“did you see the flowers that I got v6 

She looked up and saw me standing before her! A 








faint “ Oh !” escaped her, and the blood mounted to her 
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cheek, suffusing her transparent complexion with a 
deep crimson blush. A smile seemed contending in her 
countenance with looks of embarrassment and fright ; 
her color went and came, and the book feli to the ground. 
I thought she had never appeared so lovely. She was 
dressed very much as when I had seen her retreating 
from the office ; her hair still flowed in luxuriant curls 
over her shoulders; her deep blue eyes were fastened 
upon me, and her confusion appeared to heighten every 
charm. In an instant | stepped forward, and, picking 
up the book, presented it with all the grace that I could 
muster for the occasion. 

“I beg pardon, Miss Richmond, for my intrusion. I 
was looking for Mr. Richmond, and thought that he 
might be here. I should perhaps say,” continued I, 
after a moment’s hesitation, “that I am sorry to have 
interrupted you, but excuse me if my chief regret be, 
that [ must suffer the punishment of an intruder.” 

After delivering myself of this speech [ bid her good 
morning, and, bowing as | spoke, hastened off in pur- 
suit of Mr. Richmond, who now appeared in sight. 
The rest of the forenoon I spent in pacing the floor of 
the office, except when the entrance of some one inter- 
rupted me, thinking over the words in which I had ad- 
dressed Alice, and practising my bow to her, until I 
came to the conclusion, that the adventure might have 
been turned to much better account, and had prepared 
a brilliant speech, and perfected a most graceful form 
of obeisance, to serve for any future lucky occasion of 
the same kind. Days passed before the beautiful vision 
began to fade from my sight. 

It was about three weeks after this occurrence, that I 
had been spending a day with Harry Bowne, in fishing 
on the lake which lay at the foot of Briar Hill. The 
sun had not yet descended to his bed of glory behind 
the green eminence which rose from the western border 
of the lake, when, tired of our sport, which had been 
rather unsuccessful, we moored our boat, and set off on 
the return home. Wedid not take the most direct path, 
but went a little out of our way to visit the secluded 
grave-yard, in which the remains of Edward Stockton 
had found their lone resting place. This spot I had 
often before visited: indeed I had made a pilgrimage 
thither the day after my first arrival in Larksborough. 
It was situated on a gentle acclivity about half a mile 
from Mr. Richmond’s house, just on the edge of a 
wood, through which a narrow lane, now overgrown 
by the bushes that had once formed a hedge on each 
side, so as to be nearly impassable, led to the adjacent 
highway. Here had once stood a church, of which 
nothing remained but a portion of the southern wall, 
and piles of gray stones, covered with moss and over- 
shadowed by the wild shrubbery that had struggled up. 
through every narrow interval and crevice. Few, pro- 
bably, had ever been sepulchred in this quiet seclusion, 
and of fewer still were the burial places yet visible. 
Here and there in making your way through the tan- 
gled bushes and grass you would stumble against a low 
mound, or half-sunken tomb-stone, which marked some 
long-forgotten grave ; but there was none to clear away 
the dry, matted herbage, of a former year’s growth, 
that concealed the neglected memorial from view—no 
pious hand to deepen the faintly chiselled record of 
mortality. Yet there was one spot within those ruined 





sepulture, and the care of a yet cherished affection. 
Around the grave of Edward Stockton had been placed 
a slight iron railing inclosing a narrow bed of freshly 
turned mould, covered with May flowers, and sur- 
rounding a plain marble slab, on which appeared no 
other record than the simple name “ Epwarp,” and no 
ornament but a delicately carved wreath of roses twined 
with ivy encircling the wood. Without the railing the 
green sod, for several yards round, as well as a narrow 
path leading to the grave, had been cleared. Here 
Harry and myself sat down upon the fresh, velvet sward, 
It was the first time we had ever been together on that 
sacred spot, and having never conversed with him on 
the subject, I felt curious to know what he remembered 
of him who slept under the cold marble, and what feel- 
ings the place excited. I found his recollection of 
Edward Stockton very indistinct; but he told me 
that he had often watched Alice coming to the grave, 
and had seen her kneel beside it, and gaze for a 
long time upon the name sculptured in the stone. He 
then began to talk of her in his accustomed wild 
strain, until, in pity, 1 sought to turn his thoughts in 
another direction. 

“The sun is quite high still,’ I said. ‘It seems un- 
willing to bid good-night to our side of the world.” 

“Tn less than an hour,” returned Harry, measuring 
with his eye the lengthened shadow of the old church- 
wall—* In less than an hour you will have it playing at 
peep with you among the trees on the top of yonder 
hill. ButI promised father to be home before sun-down ; 
so I must say good-night.” 

“ Good-night! I will sit here a little while longer, as 
we do not go any farther in the same direction.” 

In a moment Harry bounded over the low stone wall 
inclosing the yard, and in another was lost from view 
in the wood through which the path led. I remained 
sitting upon the grass in deep reverie, with the bright 
vision of Alice, as I had seen her in the garden, floating 
before my senses; and trying to picture to myself the 
appearance of Edward Stockton, and, in imagination, 
to associate the young lovers again in their rambles 
over the scene before me. I had been sitting thus alone 
for about half an hour, when I thought I heard a step 
on the dry, rustling herbage near me, and looking up, 
saw a female figure retreating along the path-way, at 
the distance of a few rods from where I sat. She dis- 
appeared behind the church-wall, and then for a moment 
was visible again hurrying through the wood. It was 
Alice: she had come doubtless to pay her accustomed 
tribute at her lover’s grave, and seeing me seated on 
the turf, had quickly retraced her steps, thinking to 
have retired unobserved. Rivetted to the spot, I gazed 
after her as she walked rapidly away, without looking 
back, until she was far out of sight, and then seeing 
that the sun was near the horizon, slowly followed in 
the same direction. Just at the edge of the wood I ob- 
served a piece of white paper, neatly folded together, 
lying in the path; and, picking it up, found written on 
the inside these touching lines :— 


‘¢T stood by thee when death his icy finger 

On thy pale brow and quivering lip had pressed, 
But yet thy parting spirit seemed to linger— 

Thy cold cheek softly pillowed on my breast— 
Once more to whisper, in earth’s love, my name :— 





precincts, which exhibited the marks of a more recent 


’Twas the last breath that stirred thy shuddering frame. 
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‘* I stood by thee again when death had given, 
Back to the spiritless, cold, ruined clay, 

The forms of beauty which disease had driven 
E’en from the memory of love away ; 

And fondly watched them as the light of heaven, 
Breaking upon thee ere the final day. 


*< That treasured image shall love cease to cherish ; 
The echoed whispering of that voice grown still ; 
Ere memory, itse)f in ruins, perish, 
Or heaven earth’s shadowed destinies fulfil :— 
Life trembling o’er the beauteous repose ; 
The whisper hushed where angels’ music flows ? 


** Alas! the soul in hope and love once single, 
Is now divided : other forms, unblest, 
Rise in bright vision, and glad voices mingle 
With the soft tones that murmur from thy rest. 
Where life flowed coldly, warmer currents tingle ; 
And hopes, which sadness breathes not, thrill my breast. 


‘¢ My holier thoughts have fled, but still they hover 
Around thy grave—a spirit vigil keep— 

Rise with the incense of the flowers that cover 
Thy quiet bed, to upbraid me as I weep. 

Yet on the cold stone will I pour my grief; 

F or tears—the tears of bitterness, will bring relief.’ 


The verses were in a neat, feminine hand and gave 
internal evidence of their authorship. I came at once 
to the conclusion that Alice had dropped them in the 
hurry of her retreat, and would probably return the 
next day to look for them. As the thought struck me, 
I found myself, almost without any well defined purpose 
retracing my steps toward the grave; and, in a mo- 
ment, was seated again upon the green sod. On the 
back of the paper I wrote the following with my pencil: 


** Mourner, is this thy sorrow— 
That on thine hour of darkness dawns a morrow; 
That bright-hued flowerets in thy path are springing ; 
That happy voices in thine ears are ringing ; 
That o’er life’s visage is not always spread 

The gloom that palls the dead ? 


** Would he whose ashes slumber-- 
Clay with its kindred clay, lest aught encumber 
The spirit in its rest, where pain and sighing 
Come not, all tears are wiped away, and dying 
Invades no more, nor e’en Death’s brother, sleep— 
Say, would he bid thee weep ?” 


Folding the paper as before, I returned along the 
path, and dropped it on the spot where I had found it 
lying. 


CHAPTER V. 


On the following afternoon, about the same hour at 
which I had been seated beside Edward Stockton’s 
grave, writing the above “ woful ballad,” as I closed 
my book for the evening, and made my exit from the 
office at Briar Hill, the recollection that I had not seen 
Mrs. Richmond for more than a week determined me to 
pay hera visit. The servant that answered my knock, 
showed me into the front parlour, and without looking 
to ascertain the fact, told me that she was there, and 
immediately retired. I found myself alone, but, ob- 
serving that the folding doors between the front and 
back rooms were thrown open, walked forward, expect- 
ing to see Mrs. Riclimond in the latter. In a corner of 
the recess of one of the back windows, upon an ottoman, 


ly upon the opposite corner, and reflected upon her 
face, and shining, luxuriant hair. She sat in a pensive 
attitude, her forehead resting on one hand, while in the 
other, upon her lap, was a piece of paper, which I in- 
stantly recognised as that which I had picked up, the 
previous afternoon, in her path from the grave : in fact, 
on drawing a little nearer, I could distinguish the faint 
traces of my own pencil upon the side which she held 
uppermost. My step was light, and she was so com- 
pletely absorbed in thought, that I stood at last within 
a yard of her seat, without her being conscious of my 
presence. 

“Good evening, Miss Richmond.” 

She started at the sound of my voice as if it had given 
her an electric shock, and blushing deeply, and, at the 
same time shutting up the verses in a book, which 1 
had not before observed, lying open in her lap, rose 
from the ottoman. 

“Good evening, Mr. Drayton. My mother has just 
left the room: I willlet her know that you are here.” 

“T did indeed ask for Mrs. Richmond ; but I am not 
on that account the less indebted to fortune for having 
thrown me once more into your company. If I dared to 
hope that the fickle goddess would be propitious, I should 
beg that she might not so soon desert me.” 

“If your prayer were granted,” returned Alice, still 
blushing, but resuming her seat, “I should not well sus- 
tain the part of my mother’s representative. However, 
she will return in a few moments.” 

“T fear that I shall not look very anxiously for her 
return, if on laying down your representative character, 
you must disappear from the scene. Though, even in 
that case, I shall have another bright recollection—the 
brightest one of all—to store up in my memory.” 

“A truce to all compliment, Mr. Drayton. You 
must remember that for the present I am buta proxy, 
and must address me as you would my mother.” 

“1 beg pardon, Mrs. Richmond. May I ask how 
Miss Alice is this evening? The last time I had the 
pleasure of seeing her, she was in so great a hurry, that 
I had not an opportunity to inquire after her health.” 

“What?” returned Alice quickly, her cheek again 
suffused with a crimson flush,—‘ Did you see me?” 
and she looked earnestly in my face. 

I had made the remark thoughtlessly, and saw that 
it had given pain. Answering her question by a mono- 
syllable, I instantly changed the subject, and she ap- 
peared soon to forget it altogether, as I continued, in 
the tone of badinage, to address her as her mother. 
Her conversation was sprightly and playful, though 
reserved ; her eye beamed with intelligence; and a 
glowing soul seemed embodied in the expressive lines 
of her countenance. It was full half an hour before 
Mrs. Richmond returned: of course I should have 
thought it just half a minute, if there had not been a 
clock standing on the mantlepiece. On entering the 
room, she stood for a moment in evident surprise at the 
spectacle before her, and, as she greeted me with an 
unwonted expression of pleasure, I thought a tear 
glistened in her joyful eye. 

“Well, Alice!” said she. ‘So, to make up for past 
neglect, your first interview with Henry has been a 
téte-d-téte. Ido not understand by what art he has en- 
compassed this fairy region.’’ 





sat Alice, the rays of the evening sun streaming oblique- 





“Q mother, Mr. Drayton’s visit is to you: I have 
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been acting only asa representative, during your ab- 
sence ; and I must now resign my place.” 

“f must beg that before you accept the resignation, 
you will take time to judge for yourself how Miss Rich- 
mond has executed her trust. I confess, that I have 
not been able constantly to bear in mind her represen- 
tative character; yet perhaps, [ am not much to blame 
for this occasional forgetfulness.” 

Mrs. Richmond invited me to stay to tea, and, as may 
be supposed, I readily accepted the invitation, and 
spent the remainder of the evening at Briar Hill. 
When tea was ordered, and Mr. Richmond came in 
from his office, he seemed as much surprised at the 
sight of Alice as her mother had been, but said nothing 
on the subject, though [ thought his spirits were lighter, 
and his tone more gay than usual, Almost immediate- 
ly after the table had been removed, business called him 
away, and I was left with Mrs. Richmond and Alice. 
The latter joined occasionally in the conversation, and 
always with vivacity and ease ; but whenever she was 
not actually addressed, or engaged in talking herself, 
she appeared to fall into a state of abstraction or reve- 
rie, and to take little interest in what was said, 

Mrs. Richmond informed me, that she had that morn- 
ing received a letter from my aunt Stevenson, accept- 
ing an invitation to visit Briar Hill, and promising to 
be there in a week or ten days; and that she had asked 
two or three of Mr. Richmond’s relatives to spend a 
few weeks with her at the same time. This I was de- 
lighted to hear; for I had always been a favorite with 
my aunt, and felt a very sincere attachment to her. 
Besides, her visit would give mea pretext for being a 
great deal more at Briar Hill, than [ could otherwise 
venture to be; and then [ should see Alice much the 
oftener ; in comparison with which last anticipation 
every other was as nothing. 

The evening passed away, and I found myself once 
more upon the road to the inn. After walking some 
distance from Mr. Richmond’s gate, I saw two figures 
on the opposite foot-path approaching; but, as it was 
a dark night, I did not discover that they were Harry 
Bowne and Bill Davis, until they came quite near. 
Both recognized me, and walked across the road to 
meet me, the latter showing a disposition to have a 
parley. He had evidently been drinking, though only 
enough to elevate his spirits and make him a little 
boisterous. 

“Ship ahoy! How d’ye do, Mr. Drayton? Harry 
said it was you, but I could‘nt believe that you'd be 
walking so fast away from Miss Alice, and not look 
back occasionally.” 

Under other circumstances perhaps I should not have 
borne this rough salutation so well; but I felt in good 
spirits myself, and not at all disposed to quarrel with 
any body; and I saw, notwithstanding the darkness, 
that Harry’s face was flushed with ill-suppressed anger. 

“You are out rather late to-night,” I rejoined. “Have 
you paid our cold-water Captain a visit ?” 

“Harry has I believe,” returned Bill; “but I’ve 
been at the Black Bear. You can get a glass there in 
a genteel, quiet way; though I must say that a little 
cognac, filched from the Captain’s lock-up, tastes sweet- 
er. But you look as if you hadn’t seen a drop to- 
night. Why, man, don’t they do the thing that’s 
handsome up at the Hill? Well, I wouldn’t go to see 


the prettiest gal in all natur, if they didn’t put some- 
thing on the sideboard just by way of splicin’ the con- 
versation occasionally.” 

Disgusted with the fellow’s coarse humor, I bade 
them good-evening, and passed on; though not with- 
out serious apprehensions, as I thought of Bill’s inso- 
lent temper, and remembered Harry’s irritability, and 
the flush which had mounted higher in his cheek at 
every word spoken by his companion, that the peace 
would be broken before they separated. I knew in- 
deed that Bill Davis had never revenged himself for 
his defeat at the inn, and that he was, as Harry had 
told me, a good-hearted fellow when sober. I thought, 
too, that he was now hardly drunk enough to be quar- 
relsome ; yet I could not help looking back after them, 
as they walked slowly on. They had proceeded but a 
few rods, when Davis burst into a loud horse-laugh, 
and threw his arm round Harry’s body, as if prompted 
by a sudden feeling of friendship, and, pretending to 
be more drunk than he really was, staggered on, draw- 
ing the other along with him in sundry evolutions. 
Harry after struggling for a moment in his grasp, freed 
himself, and raising a slight stick which he used asa 
cane, repaid his friend’s rude familiarity by a sharp cut 
over the shoulders. I saw at once that hostilities must 
ensue, and hurrying back, reached the spot where they 
stood, just as Bill had wrenched the stick from his com- 
panion, whose right hand was buried in his bosom, as 
if in the act of drawing a weapon. With horror I re- 
collected the knife that Harry had before exhibited, and 
catching Davis’s arm, as it descended to return the 
blow, stepped between the two. Not being so far gone 
in either intoxication or passion as on the night of the 
former conflict, and, perhaps, respecting me more than 
he had Captain Smith, Bill desisted, and I succeeded in 
restoring apparent harmony. Still fearful, however, 
that the quarrel might be renewed, I walked along with 
them until they parted, Harry and I turning off to the 
stile before mentioned, and Bill passing on. Until the lat 
ter was out of sight I stood talking with Harry; then 
we separated, and I made the best of my way home. 

I saw Alice several times again before my aunt 
Nancy, who came about the middle of June, somewhat 
later than she had promised, arrived. These interviews 
served to wear off still more of her reserve, and increas- 
ed my admiration so greatly, that I could scarce prevent 
myself from declaring the love that had so long struggled 
for utterance. But seeing that such a declaration, then, 
would be premature, I prudently deferred the avowal. 
The day before my aunt came, Mr. and Mrs. Ducachet, 
the former a cousin of Mr. Richmond, and their daugh- 
ter, a girl of about fourteen, reached Briar Hill; and 
when I called on my aunt the day of her arrival, I form- 
ed an acquaintance with the whole party. The next 
evening, three or four ladies and gentlemen from Larks- 
borough were invited to tea at “The Hill,” as Mr. 
Richmond’s place was familiarly called, and I, of course 
made one of the little company, of about a dozen per- 
sons, assembled. For some time, as is usual in small 
companies, the conversation was general, and Alice took 
little part. But after tea, just as a glorious full-moon 
was breaking over a low barrier of clouds, that skirted 
the eastern horison, my aunt proposed a walk in the 
garden; and all agreeing, we sallied forth into the mild 





evening air. I gave my arm to Mrs. Ducachet; but, 
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before Jong, various changes had been made in the dis- 
position of the parties, and I found a pretext for putting 
myself at the side of Alice, just as she lingered behind 
the rest, to pick a flower for my aunt. 

“Well, Miss Richmond, if you do not take pity on 
me, I shall be entirely deserted. Anna Ducachet seems 
to think me too old for a companion, and clings to her 
mother’s apron; and all the rest pass me by as a boy. 
However, I shall not complain, if my loneliness attract 
your compassion.” 

“T am sometimes afraid,” answered Alice, “ that the 
objects which most excite our sympathies, are often not 
so pitiable as they seem; expressions of distress are so 
easily affected, and cover so many different feelings.” 

“ But you will find me really deserving of pity, and 
in return therefor I offer you my arm. If those hya- 
cinths have imbibed a love of nature and of seclusion 
from the same air that has breathed it over you, or 
from the touch of the fairy hand that nurtures them, 
they will not thank you for transplanting them to aunt 
Nancy’s fingers.” 

Alice took my arm, and, for the first time, I felt the 
pressure of her hand, which slightly trembled. ‘“ You 
must think, Mr. Drayton,” said she, “that my love of 
seclusion is rapidly dying away. Perhaps it was fool- 
ish to shut myself up so entirely from the world; yet I 
confess, that I feel some regret—even some pain, at 
leaving my retirement.” She spoke in a low, tremu- 
lous voice, and her eyes were downcast. 

“ No, Miss Richmond; I will not say that you have 
done foolishly: you have yielded to natural and com- 
mendable feelings, in thus shunning society. If you 
have erred, it has, at least, been an amiable error.” 

“You know perfectly well,” continued Alice, “for 
my mother, as well as your aunt, has told you, the rea- 
son of this seclusion. I knew very little of the real 
world—indeed I know little of it even now, but still 
less then—when the world which I had created and 
peopled for myself—a world of bright fancies and ar- 
dent feelings—was made desolate. True my mother 
and father yet remained, and you know I love them; 
but am I wrong in acknowledging that this affection 
was not the strongest feeling of my soul? Besides, we 
do not think of life and hope in mourning over the 
dead—the lost. It was hard to forget.—Even the thought 
of forgetting was a cruel visitant.” 

I could feel that Alice sobbed convulsively as she 
spoke, though scarcely an audible sound escaped her. 
The rest of the party were some distance in advance 
and upon another path. We walked a few steps in 
silence. 

Alice proceeded: “ But memory cannot last forever ; 
or if it live in the head, it dies from the heart. Time 
has gradually changed my feelings, though not always 
soothing them; for I have sorrowed almost as bitterly 
over the wearing away of my first grief, as over the 
desolation that caused it. The idea that my constancy 
could fail—that I could cease to be true to him—preyed 
incessantly upon my spirit, until time has diminished 
even that—that last comfort—for it was indeed a com- 
fort, though you may think a strange one. You wrote 
those lines upon the back of the paper which I dropped 
in the wood—I knew your hand, and besides, there was 
none other to do it. I confess that they influenced in 
some degree my determination, even previously half 








formed, of seeking, in renewed intercourse with the 
world, that peace of mind which seclusion no longer 
afforded. My mother knew of these feelings, and, 
without telling me of her intention, invited your aunt 
and our cousins to visit Briar Hill; thinking that in 
such society I might best wear off my first distrustful 
impressions of the world. But accidentally I met you. 
That evening something whispered to me, that it was 
useless to defer the hour of trial, and I remained in the 
parlor. Whether I am, or shall be happier thus, God 
only knows. Certainly, I can never again be what I 
might have been, if my fond hopes had never been 
crushed. Hope they say is inseparable from life. It 
may be so, but, if hope cannot die, it can, at least, fade 
and wither.” 

It was thus that the lovely girl artlessly poured out 
her soul to me. I was affected by her words, and still 
more from sympathy in her emotions. Silence again 
ensued for several minutes. I thought that she, per- 
haps, would proceed ; but she had done. At length [ 
said,— 

“Happy, Miss Richmond, must have been the one 
who deserved such love. Happy will he be whom it 
shall yet bless. J dare not hope—much less ask for 
that happiness ; but 1 thank you for this mark of con- 
fidence.” 

“ No, Mr. Drayton, I can never again feel for any as 
I did for him. The miserable remnant of a crushed 
heart—of blighted affections, which is all I can ever 
bestow, would be a boon of wretchedness to both giver 
and receiver. No,no! When I enter the world again, 
it is not with the expectation of reviving anything more 
than the common, every-day hopes and interests of the 
world : as to all else, I expect but to deaden old emo- 
tions; not to replenish the sources of long forgotten 
delights. I respect you, Mr. Drayton; I can never do 
much more. If you can feel a friendship for me, and 
care for my friendship in return, it is yours. Ask nothing 
further.” 

“Your friendship then, Miss Richmondgive me 
that: I shall prize it far beyond the love of any other 
of your sex. I cannot promise to feel nothing more, 
but it is all I dare ask’? 

“ Recollect, then, that our friendship depends upon 
your discretion, You can never, even if you should 
desire it, obtain aught beyond—I have it not to give; 
but you deserve no less than this.” 

““O yes, Miss Richmond, you may bestow something 
else—something more :—you may love me as a brother, 
and yet be true to him!” 

‘‘ As a brother then—even as a brother;” and she 
pressed my arm convulsively. ‘I have never known 
what a brother was.—Yes, | will be your sister Alice!” 

“ Alice, dear Alice! God bless you for those words! 
I too have never before had a sister. Sister Alice! How 
sweetly the name sounds !” 

“There, Henry, you must leave me for the present. 
Go, join the rest: I will be with them in a moment.” 

She relinquished my arm, and I moved slowly to- 
wards the other members of the party, who were col- 
lected round a strawberry bed, listening to a very learn- 
ed dissertation from Mr. Richmond, on the culture of 
this delicious fruit. They were all in a gay mood, and 
did not seem to have taken much notice of our absence. 
A few minutes afterwards, Alice joined the company, 
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and, with a faint smile, presented the hyacinths, which 
she had picked, to aunt Nancy and Mrs. Ducachet. 
Soon after this we all returned into the house. During 
the rest of the evening Alice conversed very little, and 
appeared sad. I was not sorry when those who had 
come from Larksborough rose to take leave ; or to find 
myself at length quietly seated in my own chamber, 
by an open window, from which the tall trees on Briar 
Hill were plainly visible, in the clear moonlight, and 
left to my own reflections, 

In my conversation with Alice Richmond, I had spo- 
ken just as the feeling of the moment prompted ; but I 
had knowledge enough of the world to see, in looking 
back over what had passed, that I had gained a great 
advantage—nearly all, in fact, that the most ardent 
lover could have hoped to gain in so short a time. 
Friendship, between two persons of different sexes, 
and of suitable age and condition, is certainly the high 
road to love. Some have doubted whether friendship 
can even exist at all under such circumstances. I think 
it may; but only in the state of a chrysalis; and no 
one can ever tell at what moment a warm breath may 
blow over it, giving it strength to burst its shell, and 
expanding its wings to flutter in the sunshine. 

While the company remained at Briar Hill I was a 
daily visitor, and saw Alice so often that it did not 
seem probable that my aunt’s departure would much 
disturb our intercourse. All of the party took a walk 
or drive every clear day, and an invitation to me was 
never omitted. Sometimes we made pleasure excur- 
sions upon the lake: in short, near a month glided 
away most agreeably, and no one hailed the approach 
of the day fixed for taking leave with satisfaction. It 
came, however, and Alice stood by me on the front 
porch as my aunt’s carriage drove off, about an hour 
after the Ducachets had left the door. 

‘A month has gone like a day, Alice. It has been 
most delightfully spent, but I hope the future will give 
me no reason to regret the past. Sixteen months more 
and I shall have finished my studies; and then—” I 
hesitated, 

*¢ And then, what ?” 

“1 don’t know, Alice. But even brothers and sisters 
must part. I count the months and even the days that 
I shall remain in your father’s office, with a jealous 
care, and they seem to glide away almost impercepti- 
bly. Happily enough, indeed, for memory, but not 
for hope.” 

She did not speak, and, after a few moments, [ 
added, 

“Well, I must not lose the present in gloomy fore- 
bodings. I hope we need not give up our rambles, 
because our friends have gone. Will you walk this af- 
ternoon ?” 

“Yes; at half past five o’clock, if you have nothing 
else to do then.” 

* At half past five. Do not forget.” 

During the rest of the summer I continued to ride on 
horseback, or walk with Alice almost daily. Mr. and 
Mrs. Richmond seemed to favor our intimacy ; and, as 
I knew that they had seen too much of the world to be 
deceived by mere names, I felt sure of their approba- 
tion, if Alice should ever consent to look at me in a still 
more endearing character, than that of a friend or bro- 


peared to be gradually becoming more uniformly gay 

and cheerful. Her education had been conducted en- 

tirely at home—before Edward’s death under private 

teachers, and, since then, under the eye of her father, 

who, in the midst of constantly pressing business, had 

always found time to direct his daughter’s studies— 

more than direction she had never needed. In fact, her 
superior knowledge of books sometimes put me to the 
blush, though I had the advantage in point of acquaint- 
ance with the world. We frequently read together, 
and our intercourse often recalled to me my aunt’s de- 
scription of the happy companionship of Alice and Ed- 
ward, 

Autumn came, but brought no change in our occupa- 
tions or amusements. One afternoon, early in Septem- 
ber, we were rambling together over the fields and 
woods, between the house and the lake, Alice appeared 
rather sad, and little was said by either as we walked 
along, she choosing the way. At length we came upon 
the path, leading through the wood before mentioned, 
to the grave yard, and as she turned into it, the suspi- 
cion first crossed my mind, that she was taking me to 
Edward’s grave. Before, she had always avoided it in 
our walks, though I knew that she still visited it as fre- 
quently as ever, alone. Her step was now more hur- 
ried than usual, as if she feared that her purpose might 
be defeated, and [ followed at her side in silence. On 
reaching the church yard she led the way along the 
narrow path ; and, coming to the grave, kneeled down, 
without saying a word, beside the marble slab, and 
gazed intently for several minutes upon the name: then 
burying her face in her hands, and resting them upon 
the railing which surrounded the marble, burst into 
tears. I kneeled down by her, and waited the abate~ 
ment of this paroxysm of feeling. At length she looked 
up, and though the sight of me, in that position, seemed 
to affect her, soon became more composed. 

“I feared that it would be so, Henry. I have never 
yet been able to restrain my grief, when kneeling be- 
side this grave: why did I hope todo it now? How- 
ever, it is past, and I am glad that you are here. You 
see what feelings the place awakens. Think you that 
this heart can ever be true to any, if false to him that 
sleeps? Here, again, I warn you, that I can never be 
to you but as a sister. Think of me only as such. 
Now leave me, Henry: I often go home alone from 
this spot.” 

I rose from my knees and walked silently away. On 
reaching the edge of the wood, I looked back, and saw 
Alice gazing after me with a sorrowful eye. I hurried 
on, but had gone only a few steps farther, when Harry 
Bowne suddenly appeared in the path before me. I 
perceived, at once, from the expression of his face, that 
he had witnessed the scene at the grave. 

“ Miss Alice! Where is Miss Richmond ?” said he. 

“T left her at the grave. How did you know that 
she had been with me?” 

“ How did I know? Do I not see her with you every 
day; and she talks to you, and smiles, and you call 
her Alice. Oh! I am afraid sometimes my head will 
burst! You have deceived me—you love Alice !” 

I tried to pacify the poor fellow, and he became more 
calm. Sinking into a mournful silence, he walked 
along by my side for some time, and then left me to 





ther. She was all confidence and affection, and ap- 





pursue my way alone. My spirits were scarcely as 
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buoyant as when I had set out with Alice. Her words 
at the grave still trembled on my ear, and more, per- 
haps, than ever previously, [ desponded. 


CHAPTER VI. 


How time flies, when the past and the future are 
forgotten in the enjoyments of the present! Despon- 
dency soon vanished. There is a sunshine that beams 
over the world of spirit, as perpetual as that which 
enlightens the physical universe: sometimes clouds 
obscure its brightness, and sometimes the soul’s percep- 
tions are dimmed ; but there are minds, like the regions 
blessed with skies ever cloudless, enjoying constantly 
its radiance—wearing a rosy hue that never fades 
away. If my own were at any time darkened, it was 
but by the passing shadow of a bird’s wing, or of the 
light vapor that is driven before a summer-day’s breath. 
Though the scene at the grave caused me a few hours 
of disquietude, my next interview with Alice restored 
my wonted serenity ; forI fancied that there was an 
increased tenderness in her looks, more than compen- 
sating for the diminished gaiety of her spirits ; and as 
the latter again recovered their accustomed elasticity, 
{ could not gaze upon her sunny face, and think of 
aught else than happiness. 

One morning when I came down to breakfast, Cap- 
tain Smith gave me the important information, that a 
stranger had arrived the preceding night, at a very late 
hour, and taken lodgings in his best spare room, say- 
ing that he might possibly remain some days in Larks- 
borough. My own chamber was the best in the house, 
and asI had been, for some weeks, the only guest, of 
course, the best spare room was the next in order of 
excellence tomine, This will explain the deep interest 
which the Captain took in the fresh arrival, and his 
eagerness to inform me thereof. His inn was very 
little frequented, and he depended for support chiefly 
upon the produce of a large farm in the neighborhood, 
which he owned, and which a tenant, who lived upon 
it, cultivated on shares. Indeed, his tavern-sign would 
probably have disappeared long before, if it had not 
been for the zealous interference of certain warm tem- 
perance-men ; who, seeing a wonderful sublimity—a 
moral triumph, in the free swing of this tasteful, em- 
blematic device—one of the evil spirit’s own chosen 
inventions turned into an instrument of exorcism— 
were constantly at hand to strengthen the Captain’s 
wavering faith, by various encouraging suggestions. 

Mine host informed me that the new-comer was a 
person of the most gentlemanly appearance and pre- 
possessing manners. He was travelling on horseback, 
and being very much fatigued with his ride, had given 
orders that he should not be disturbed until ten o’clock 
in the morning. He had made particular inquiries 
about Mr. Richmond and his family ; and as he was 
quite a young man, the Captain thought it probable 
that he was to bea fellow-student of mine. The name 


which he had given was Brown—“ James Brown” I 
found written in a blank volume lying in the bar-room, 
which the Captain had dignified with the title of the 
“ Travellers’ Book.” The latter suggested that 1 should 
remain until Mr. Brown made his appearance, saying 
that he had mentioned my name to him the previous 


evening, and would be glad to make us acquainted. 
This offer I did not choose to accept, and though mine 
host’s surmise, as to the stranger’s object, had excited 
some little curiosity in my mind, I reached the office at 
Briar Hill, and began my day’s labor at the usual time. 
I had been there several hours, and was sitting with my 
chair tilted back against the wall, thinking of Alice and 
Mr. Brown, and of every thing else, excepting the 
book that lay open on my knees, when the bell an- 
nounced a visitor. 1 opened the door and Mr. Brown 
stood before me. I knew him instantly from the Cap- 
tain’s description. He was apparently somewhat older 
than myself, well dressed, and altogether of a pleasing 
exterior. He asked for Mr. Richmond, and I showed 
him into the back office, The latter looked at him, for 
a moment, with an inquiring eye, but just as I closed 
the door, addressed him in a tone of recognition. What 
ensued I did not hear, excepting a word that now and 
then fell from Mr. Richmond, in a louder voice than 
usual, which led me to suppose that the interview was 
not a very agreeable one, at least to him; and the 
scowl that darkened the young man’s flushed counte- 
nance, as he passed again through the front room, in 
about half an hour, showed plainly that its result had 
not been exactly what he had anticipated. A few mo- 
ments afterwards Mr. Richmond came in to speak to 
me, and I could see that something had disturbed his 
wonted equanimity. 

I dined that day at Briar Hill, and did not return to 
the inn till near evening ; then the Captain introduced 
me to Mr. Brown, and we sat down to tea together. 
If I had .been pleased before with his exterior, ] was 
now doubly so with his manners and mental qualifica- 
tions. He seemed open and warm-hearted, and con- 
versed with ease and intelligence on every subject that 
presented itself, showing great natural strength of 
mind, an extensive acquaintance with books, and an 
unusual knowledge of the world. He had a ready 
wit, which was always refined, when he was talking 
with me, but sunk into broad humor, when he address- 
ed ‘Captain Smith, who was evidently delighted with 
his new guest. I conceived a strong liking for him, 
which he seemed to repay with interest; and soon af- 
ter tea, having first had a private parley with mine 
host, he invited me to drink some wine with him; saying 
that he had contrived to squeeze a little out of the 
Captain, having removed his scruples by the offer of a 
large advance on the usual price, and the suggestion of 
a private room. I remarked that I seldom drank wine, 
but for the sake of his companionship would take a 
glass, and followed him into the room provided by the 
Captain, where we found lights and two bottles of 
champagne, with glasses, duly arranged upon a table 
in the middle of the floor. 

We sat down, and drank each a glass. My friend 
pressed me to take more, but I declined. He seemed 
disappointed, and there was something, I could hardly 
tell what, in the expression of his face, that led me to 
suppose that he had some particular object, other than 
the mere testimony of his good feelings, in thus invi- 
ting me to drink with him. It flashed across my mind 
that this object was connected in some way with his 
visit to Mr. Richmond; and | resolved, at once, to 
satisfy my curiosity, trusting to my own ingenuity for 





the avoiding of disagreeable consequences. Asif with 
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great reluctance, [ consented to take one more glass, 
but, afier sipping a drop, managed, while my friend 
was not looking, to throw the remainder out of the 
nearest window, which was open, as it was quite a 
warm evening. He began to grow more gay and talk- 
ative, as if the wine had exhilarated him ; but I fancied 
that this elevation of spirits was affected. Feigning 
still greater animation, I began to laugh and rattle on 
immoderately, and thought I could discern a gleam of 
satisfaction lurking in Mr. Brown’s face. We filled 
our tumblers again and again, and as often were the 
contents of mine disposed of as before. Once I ima- 
gined that a suspicion of some trick crossed his mind, 
for he looked at me very intently; but my mirthful 
eye, and the easy air with which I tossed off the con- 
tents of a glass, which I took care to pour only half full, 
completely deceived him and put him off his guard. 

We had talked hitherto chiefly on subjects of com- 
mon interest, very few allusions being made by either 
to Mr. Richmond or his family, and these of the most 
general kind, Now I perceived that my companion 
seemed anxious to lead me to this subject, and, not un- 
willingly, I humored him. I saw plainly the deep in- 
terest which my apparently careless remarks excited. 
Despite his efforts to appear highly exhilarated, it was 
evident that his head was little affeeted by what he had 
drank, though the sime amount would have put me 
under the table. How completely was he entangled in 
his own net! I soon discovered that he took the most 
interest in what I said about Alice; and this increased 
my curiosity ten-fold; in fact, it became at length so 
great, that [ was in imminent danger of betraying my- 
self, by growing sober too suddenly. Mr. Brown 
seemed to perceive a change, but noticed it only by re- 
plenishing my glass. 

Unfortunately, I had succeeded so well thus far in 
getting rid of the wine, that I began to grow too confi- 
dent and careless. Without the precaution of touch- 
ing the glass to my lips, I flung its contents out of the 
window. My friend saw the motion of my arm and 
the empty tumbler: this was enough to explain all. 
In an instant every trace of pleasing excitement van- 
ished from his countenance, and he turned pale with 
disappointment and rage. I saw that farther deception 
was hopeless, and directly was as sober as himself. 
For a moment we eyed one another without speaking, 
a smile of derision playing lightly around my lips. 

“You have drunk nothing then!” said Mr. Brown, 
with a forced calmness of tone. 

“ Very little indeed,” I answered, with the utmost 
nonchalance: “1 have been amusing myself by throwing 
it out of the window. You must allow that I have 
played the game expertly, till that last unlucky hit.” 

“But why such deception? Why not tell me that 
you did not wish to drink ?” 

“Deception? I have but foiled you,” returned I, 
“with your own weapons. I did decline drinking at 
first, but seeing that you were disappointed, and had 
some secret reason for wishing to ply me with wine, I 
determined to discover your purpose and defeat it. 
How have I succeeded ?” 

My companion bit his lip. “I have had no secret 
purpose to be either discovered, or defeated,” said he. 
“You have deceived yourself as well as me—the fre- 
quent result of such tricks,” 








“Yes, it was a deception—a trick if you choose to 
call itso. But beware what language you employ to 
stigmatize the act. And beware, too, how you deny 
what was too palpable for the veriest fool to overlook. 
Yes, you had a secret purpose ; and that purpose was 
in some way connected with your morning’s visit to 
Mr. Richmond, and with his daughter Alice.” 

Evidently staggered by this assertion, Mr. Brown 
looked at me for a moment in silence, as if trying to re- 
cover his self-command. But in vain: a burning flush 
reddened his face, and, in a low, husky voice, driven 
through his teeth, he spoke, 

“You lie! Every word is faise !” 

Both of us sprung to our feet, and, quick as lightning, 
I bent over the table and dashed my open hand into his 
face. Luckily the table was upset by these movements, 
and fell heavily upon the floor, while the tumblers and 
bottles were shivered into a thousand pieces. We 
could hear the hurried step of mine host approaching, 
and in a moment he tried the door, but it was locked. 
My antagonist had put himself in the posture of attack, 
but the Captain’s voice, asking, in terrified accents, 
what was the matter, made him hesitate, while I re- 
mained standing in the attitude of defence. 

“ This is no time or place for the continuance of such 
a contest; but recollect—you give satisfaction for that 
blow. Captain Smith is there: it may as well be an 
accident to him.” And he moyed toward the door as 
he spoke. 

“Yes, an accident,” returned I, “since you have 
such a pious abhorrence of all deception. You shall 
have satisfaction, now, or whenever you please to de- 
mand, or take it.” 

Mr. Brown opened the door, and forced a smile as he 
met the Captain’s frightened look. 

“O nothing at all, Captain, is the matter, excepting 
that the table has preferred lying down to standing, and 
has treated the glass-ware rather shabbily; but you 
shall lose nothing by this singular freak: put all that’s 
broken into my bill.” 

I could scarcely restrain a smile at my friend's cool- 
ness. But not wishing just then to give such an indica- 
tion of feeling, I passed out of the room, leaving him 
and the Captain to square the account between them, 
and retired to my own chamber. 

I spent a sleepless night; for after the excitement 
under which I had labored abated, and | began to reflect 
seriously upon the events of the evening, many disa- 
greeable thoughts agitated my bosom. It was certain 
that a meeting would be demanded by Mr. Brown, 
which I could not well avoid, as I had pledged myself 
to give him satisfaction. All my principles were against 
duelling ; and I knew with what horror my parents 
would regard thecombat. And Alice! I have mention- 
ed her last, but her’s, on that night of trouble, was the 
first image that rose before me in the darkness, By 
one rash act was I to lose Alice forever? I knew well 
her detestation of that bloody code denominated the 
“Jaws of honor,” for I had once conversed with her on 
the subject. What, if I should fall? What if I should 
retire from the field with crimsoned hands? But I 
cannot recall the various frightful forms, which stalked 
before my imagination, during thehoursofnight. After 
the morning had dawned, I sunk into a troubled sleep, 
which lasted, however, but a few moments; for an 
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awful dream disturbed me, and I sprang from the bed, 
not awaking until I stood bolt upright on the floor. 
Bathing my face and hands in cold water gave me some 
relief, and I began to dress myself, witha sort of despe- 
rate feeling, that, come what might, I must abide the 
issue without flinching. While thus engaged I happen- 
ed to look out of the window, and saw that Mr. Brown 
was up before me. He was walking along the road, 
away from the inn, in company with Harry Bowne, 
and apparently engaged in earnest conversation with 
him. When breakfast was ready he did not appear, 
and Captain Smith said that he had gone out, after or- 
dering his horse to be saddled, but kept standing in the 
stable. The meal being concluded, I took my hat, and 
strolled off towards the lake, not feeling disposed to go 
to Mr. Richmond’s office, and face him with the troubled 
visage, that even Captain Smith had not failed to notice. 
On the shore of the lake I sat until noon, in the shade 
of a small copse, engaged in skipping pebbles into the 
water, and abandoned to harrassing reflections. Then 
I slowly sauntered back to the inn, not wishing it to 
appear that I sought to avoid a meeting with Mr. Brown. 
But he had not yet returned, and after taking a few 
mouthfuls from the dinner table, I retraced my steps, 
and soon found myself again upon the shores of the 
lake. 

About five o'clock I started off on the path leading to 
Mr. Richmond’s, determined that I would see Alice at 
any hazard. My feelings had become somewhat more 
calm, for I thought that Mr. Brown’s early departure 
and continued absence from the inn were indicative of 
no great anxiety to press on the meeting. I had reach- 
ed the corner of the garden, when, on looking back, I 
saw Alice at a distance, approaching by a different path 
from the one I had taken, accompanied by a gentleman 
whom I instantly recognized as Mr. Brown. The ob- 
ject of his private interview with me, on the previous 
evening, and of his morning conversacion with Harry, 
whom he had doubtless met accidentally, at once 
flashed upon my mind. Hehad wished to discover how 
he might obtain an interview with Alice! Fearing that 
she might be in danger, I resolved to watch their ap- 
proach, and be ready to interpose if it should seem ne- 
cessary. Walking back, along the other side of a hedge 
that bordered the path, [ stationed myself at a point 
from which 1 could observe every step of their way, 
without being myself seen. As they drew nearer | 
perceived that Alice hurried along at a quick pace, and 
that her companion was talking to her very earnestly, 
gesticulating all the while with considerable energy. I 
could not distinguish a word that was said, for he 
spoke in a low, suppressed tone, and she answered, 
without looking at him, only in monosyllables, until 
they came nearly opposite to where I stood, the hedge 
only dividing us. 

“Then here we stop!” said Mr. Brown, in a voice 
half choked with passion; and seizing Alice by the 
arm, he fastened the terrified girl to the spot. 

She uttered a faint cry. In a moment I sprang 


through an opening in the hedge, and stood before the 
unmanly wretch. He started at the apparition, and let 
go his hold on Aliee. 

“Henry! it is James Elliott!” she exclaimed in a 


tone of glad surprise, and fell to the ground in a 
swoon. 





“Ha! villain!” cried I, springing upon the coward, 
who trembled as my hand grasped his throat. “ Vil- 
lain! you feared to meet me, after provoking the quar- 
rel; but it seems that you dare attack a weak, defence- 
less girl. Now shall your courage be rewarded with a 
more equal antagonist!” I felt suddenly endued with 
a lion’s strength, and shook him as if he had been a child; 
while he seemed to have lost all power. 

“Beware!” he shouted, with a convulsive effort. 
“ Beware! or your blood be upon your own head !” 

Alice had speedily recovered, and now shrieked with 
horror, as we both, at the same instant, discovered a 
pistol glittering in my antagonist’s hand. What fol- 
lowed I could not discern. The report of the pistol 
cracked upon my ear ; I felt a sudden pain in my side, 
and my grasp relaxing, fell to the ground. Then fol- 
lowed several events in misty succession. Harry Bowne, 
leaped through the hedge, just after my fall, and pur- 
sued Elliott, who had instantly fled. Alice I knew was 
hanging over me, for I felt her hand, and heard her 
voice. Presently the report of another pistol startled 
me. I remember thinking that Harry had been killed : 
then all consciousness ceased, 

The reader may easily divine that my senses had not 
taken their final departure ; else how could I be writing 
these words? This is a common-sense way of reason- 
ing that any one may understand without having paid 
much attention to the rules of logic. But then Alice, 
no doubt, thought that I was dead, and the scene was 
certainly as affecting as if the pistol-ball had passed di- 
rectly through my heart, putting an end to my life and 
my love at the same moment. What a pity that my 
eyes did not remain open and unclouded for a short time 
longer, that I might now melt the reader’s soul by de- 
scribing the poor girl’s grief! Probably, however, she 
was almost as insensible as myself, for afterwards she 
could give little account of what had passed; and she 
was found on her knees, bending over my body, as if 
seeking after some evidence of returning life. As such 
romances usually end, I first opened my eyes again, in 
a strange apartment, forgetting entirely, for a litile 
while, what had happened, and then suddenly recollect- 
ing all, up to the time when had fallen. I was in Mr. 
Richmond’s house, and he, with his wife and a surgeon, 
was standing by the bed-side endeavoring to restore me 
to consciousness. 

The surgeon pronounced the wound dangerous, but I 
bore the extraction of the ball very well, and he en- 
couraged hopes of a happy result. The next day 
Alice was allowed to come in and see me, but neither of 
us was permitted to speak. Her eyes became suffused 
with tears, as she approached the bed-side, and she 
seemed pale and worn with grief and anxiety. The 
smiling look which [ returned, however, brought a mo- 
mentary flush of joy to her cheek. She remained only 
afew minutes: her mother, who watched over me con- 
tinually, thought that her presence would be too ex- 
citing ; for all excitement I was carefully to avoid. In 
two or three days | was pronounced decidedly conva- 
lescent, and then Mr. Richmond wrote to my father, 
which he had delayed doing, until he could say there 
was little ground for serious apprehension. The fourth 
evening after the letter had been despatched, my father 
and mother both arrived, and found me still gradually 





growing better. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


Two months elapsed before I was able to leave my 
bed. During this time my mother and Mrs. Richmond 
watched by me night and day: it would have been 
difficult to say which exhibited the most of a mother’s 
tenderness. Alice was allowed to see me often, and 
several times Harry Bowne was admitted into the room. 
He had pursued Elliott—for James Elliott indeed it 
was—on seeing me fall, and had narrowly escaped the 
shot from the other pistol]. Finding that he could not 
overtake the fugitive, he had soon returned, and carried 
me in his arms for some distance, until succor accident- 
ally arrived. Elliott had fled to the inn, mounted his 
horse, already saddled according to his directions, and 
hastened away; and all pursuit proved fruitless. Mr. 
Richmond, at first, offered a large reward for his appre- 
hension; but, at my own request, when my recovery 
was no longer doubtful, he withdrew the offer. Elliott 
had called on him the day after his arrival, ard pro- 
posed to become a student in his office; thinking no 
doubt that this would be a vantage-ground, from which 
he might make an easy conquest of Alice. Mr. Rich- 
mond had indignantly refused his application ; but, not 
dreaming of his real object, or that he would pursue the 
purpose any farther, he had said nothing about the 
matter to his wife or daughter. The rest need hardly 
be told. He had watched for Alice, after artfully draw- 
ing from Harry Bowne some intimations in regard to 
her frequent visits to the church-yard ; had met her re- 
turning from the grave; and the violence, which my 
presence had arrested, was a proof that his fierce pas- 
sions had been terribly aroused, by the manifestation 
of contempt and abhorrence with which she had met 
his advances. 

When at last I was allowed to sit up, Alice was al- 
most continually with me. Sometimes her sprightly 
conversation relieved the tedium of hours of weakness, 
and sometimes she read to me from her own favorite 
authors; giving constant evidence of a most highly cul- 
tivated mind and refined taste. One afternoon we 
were sitting together before the fire, and both my mo- 
ther and Mrs. Richmond had been called away. She 
had been reading to me, and had put down the book to 
ask if I was tired of it. 

“No,I am not tired. I never grow tired of hearing 
your voice. At times indeed my weak body rebels 
against the too eager spirit, and demands repose. But 
let us talk for a little while now.” 

“Well,” replied Alice gaily, shutting up the book ; 
“What shall we talk about? I think we exhausted 
the language of flowers at our last conversation. What 
shall we take up next ?” 

“O Alice, [ have much to say to you—much that I 
may never again have so good an opportunity to say. 
Yet I scarce know how or where to begin.” 

The smile which had played on her countenance in- 
stantly vanished, for she saw that something weighed 
upon my spirits. 

“ There are few, Alice,” I resumed—“ few who would 
not have rejoiced to give you the aid which I did, even 
at a greater peril than mine. I too, when I held Elliott 
by the throat, felt proud of having rescued you from 
his ruffian grasp. But, Alice, I have had many bitter 
regrets since that hour—-not that I aided you, but that 


you ever needed such succor. While I have been sick’ 
you have watched by me, whenever permitted to enter 
my room—you have sought to comfort and amuse me, 
as if you felt a load of obligation resting upon you. A 
sense of your feeling such a burden has weighed me 
down. I told you long ago, when you consented to re- 
gard me as a brother, that I could not promise to feel 
towards you only as towards a sister. No, even then, 
another feeling glowed within, and every day since it 
has gathered strength. Alice,I love you! The fire 
refuses to be pent up any longer. But you are wedded 
to another: you cannot give me your love. Yet I have 
feared that your gratitude might forbid you to refuse, 
that which love could never have bestowed. I love 
you—God only knows the fervor of that love! But I 
abjure you, by all you hold most sacred, tell me not 
that you love me, if gratitude alone prompts the decla- 
ration !” 

While I spoke, Alice rose, and coming to me, bent 
over my head, and tears began to fall upon me, from 
her soft blue eyes. When I had done, she replied, 

“ Henry, if you knew all, you would have little fear 
that gratitude had much influenced my conduct. I am 
grateful—or, at least I hope so; but this feeling is lost 
in one far more intense. From the first day I knew 
you, your image began to dispute the empire of my 
heart with that one that had so long held possession. 
I struggled against the usurpation—struggled against it 
as for my life; but every effort only weakened the 
power of resistance. A thousand resolutions failed me 
in the hour of easiest trial; and I often wept with bit- 
terness over what seemed treachery to the dead. When 
I stood by the grave, and warned you that I could 
never be to you but asa sister, the effort cost me the 
last remnant of the strength which I had convulsively 
gathered up. ‘Then—even then, I felt that my love for 
you was unconquerable. A word—a look would have 
won me to your side, and from Edward’s grave our 
vows might have gone up to their registry in heaven. 
That struggle has long since ceased. For months I 
have loved you, without a feeling to distract my heart, 
but the fear that your love had departed. Henry, if 
you love me I am blessed!” 

What a moment was that! I folded the lovely girl 
in my arms, and pressed her lips to mine. 

“ Alice, lam happy! Dear girl! Tell me yet again 
that I am loved !” 


CHAPTER VIIL 


My tale hastens to its close. Once more I was able 
to leave my room, and to take up my lodgings with 
mine host of the “ Temperance Hotel.” Of course he 
was overjoyed to see me, and declared that he had not 
had a guest in his house since my departure, who should 
have had my chamber for double the price that I paid. 
This was, perhaps, strictly true, for but one person in all 
this period, had lodged with him, and that wasa drunken 
pedlar. The Captain further descanted upon the con- 
summate villainy of James Elliott, maintaining strenu- 
ously, that, from the first moment the fellow had set 
foot within the door, he had been convinced that he was 
a desperate character. 





Months glided away, and spring was beginning, 
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though feebly, to dispute the despotism of winter. It 
was a cold, blustering night in the end of March, when, 
as I was sitting in the bar-room at the inn, after return- 
ing from my usual evening visit to Briar Hill, with a 
small circle of the neighbors, who had gathered close 
round the fire, that news was brought, by a trembling 
messenger, that an awful tragedy had just been acted 
at the Black Bear, the tavern before mentioned. He 
could not tell us all the particulars, but only that there 
had been a fight, and that he had seen Bill Davis lying 
upon the floor, weltering in blood. In an instant it 
flashed upon me that Harry Bowne had been the other 
combatant, and, while the rest waited to extract some- 
thing farther from the boy who had brought the intelli- 
gence, I hurried off to the scene of horror. When I ar- 
rived, the whole inn was still in commotion, and on the 
bar-room floor was stretched the lifeless form of poor 
Davis, stripped almost naked, for examination by the 
coroner’s inquest, that was just about to sit, and cover- 
ed with blood from a ghastly wound, inflicted by a 
knife: the weapon had cloven its way through his 
heart. I was afraid to inquire who had perpetrated the 
deed, lest my surmise should prove correct ; but the 
answer toa question asked by some one near, told me 
that I was not mistaken. The particulars I then learned 
from one who had witnessed the affray. 

Bill Davis had been drinking before Harry came in, 
and, almost as soon as he entered, had begun as usual 
to taunt him with his love for Alice Richmond. A 
quarrel ensued, blows followed words; and Harry, 
pressed into a corner by his powerful antagonist, had at 
last drawn a long-bladed knife from his bosom, and, 
before his hand could be arrested, plunged it into Davis’s 
breast. The latter fell almost without a groan, and 
instantly expired. I asked where Harry was, and was 
directed to a house in the neighborhood whither he had 
been taken for security. I followed the direction, and 
on reaching the house, found a crowd before the door, 
which was guarded by two or three men, who refused 
me admittance. 

“He is gone raving mad,” said one of them, “ and 
attempts to tear in pieces every one that approaches. 
They have been obliged to tie his hands and feet, to 
prevent his doing injury to himself or some one else.” 

I begged that they would let me see him, and after 
some entreaty prevailed upon one of them, with whom 
I was well acquainted, toadmit me. Two more guard- 
ed the door of the chamber in which he was confined: 
they allowed me to pass without hesitation, and I stood 
in the presence of the wretched prisoner. He was tied 
down upon a bed, and four men stood near to watch his 
movements, and, as far as possible, relieve his wants. 
When I entered he was quiet, having exhausted him- 
self by his ravings and vain exertions to release his 
hands and feet. One of the men mentioned my name 
to him: he repeated it slowly, but without any sign of 
feeling. At that moment, however, his eye turned to- 
wards me, and he uttered acry of frantic joy that pierced 
to my very heart. 

“O save me! save me! You will save me! I killed 
him—I know I killed him; but I was mad! And I am 
mad still! Yes, mad! O save—do save me!” 

I sat down by his side upon the bed, and bathed his 
bursting temples and brow with cold water. Atlength 


mained all night to watch his repose. His intellect had 
often before seemed disordered: this dreadful catastro- 
phe had overthrown the tottering citadel of reason. 
“Poor Harry! now is thy despair madness !” 

Harry was never brought to trial. He had drawn 
his weapon only in self-defence, and, besides, his insani- 
ty was too fearfully manifest to be called in question. 
It was not until after the dreadful event which I have 
narrated, that I told Alice of his devoted but despairing 
love. His father’s circumstances were too narrow to 
admit of his providing a suitable place of confinement for 
him; and Mr. Richmond, at his own expense, placed 
him at the most comfortable private asylum which 
could be found. His case was pronounced incurable— 
he is still a raving maniac ! 

The reader will, no doubt, be anxious to learn whe- 
ther anything has yet been heard of James Elliott. I did 
hear of him, about a year after his flight from justice, as 
a poor wandering vagabond: his friends had cast him 
upon the world even before his visit to Briar Hill. 
Subsequently, I was informed that he had gone to Texas. 
Nothing more can I tell, excepting that James Elliott 
was the name of one of those who fell in the bloody 
massacre of the Alamo. 

“ Alice, my dear, read what I have written, and let 
me add your authority to mine for its truth.” 

* * . * * « * * 

“Yes, Henry,” she answers me, with the tears that 
recollection has gathered sparkling in her eyes; “it is 
all true, excepting that about my graceful form and 
pretty little ankle. However I will kiss you for it, as 
now-a-days, you do not often say such pretty things.” 

“But remember, Alice, that we have been married 
five years, and therefore I must have impressed you, 
by this time, with the full belief, that your form is a 
model of grace, and that your ankle is pretty: so 
what’s the use of my saying anything farther about 
them. Why are you going so soon? Well, thank 
you for your kiss: it shall last me till——till I see you 
again !” 





THE BEECHEN TREE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “CLINTON BRADSHAW,” &c. 
As Love’s own altar honor me; 
Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree. 
I, 
He carved two names upon the beechen tree ; 
Encircling them with a deep graven heart: 
Beneath its shade young Helen vowed to be 
His love, beloving. When she rose to part, 
As summer’s twilight deepened into dark, 
He staid behind her there, and carved the beechen bark, 
il. 
He staid behind her; for there was a feud 
Between their houses; and he might not go 
Beside her to the house beyond the wood ; 
Else might their loves be fruitful but in wo: 
That tree became their trysting place—there she 


Campbell. 





I succeeded in soothing him into a quiet slumber, but re- 


Came often through the woods humming a melody. 
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IML. 
And, with a like intent, he careless came— 
With fishing-line, maybe, seeking the brook ; 
O! how they spoke of the deep-nurtured flame ! 

And when they parted, how he loved to look 
After that form that brightened so the wood! 

And when, alas! ’twas gone, how sad the solitude. 
Iv. 
Years pass’d—unwished, yet by a master power, 

Their vows were broken, and they met by chance 
Beneath that tree in summer’s twilight hour : 

Each started, as they met each other’s glance, 
And strangely to their minds uprose their youth, 
The tree, the graven name, the oft-vowed pledge of truth! 

v. 
Their names had been cut out from the tree’s side ; 

It’s silky greenness showed how deep the scar— 
He looked upon her with a sullen pride, 

And she turned from him hurrying afar. 
He did not watch her as she homeward went, 
But left, with a dark brow, upon the past intent. 

Vi. 

No other name can ever be graved there, 

In the first freshness of that beechen tree; 
And she may listen to another’s prayer, 

And he to other maids may bow the knee ; 
Yet in their hearts abides, for aye, the token 
Of the first vows they made, now miserably broken. 





AMERICAN ALMANAC FOR 1839. 


The tenth number, o° volume, of this capital work, 
is on the counters of the principal bookstores, Its 
314 closely printed pages contain, as usual, many 
things, statistic, geographic, historical, and philosophi- 
cal, which it is gratifying to know now, and which will 
be yet more pleasing to remember, hereafter. As a 
small and very inadequate sample of the kind of infor- 
mation which this almanac imparts, we extract a page 
and a half from its article on “ France ;” adding, that 
a correspondingly clear account is given of the govern- 
ment, &c. of each state or kingdom in Europe, and of 
each one in America. There are also foreign and 
domestic obituaries, of distinguished persons—a chro- 
nological table of remarkable events in the year ending 
with August last—an ephemeris of the sun, moon, and 
tides, calculated for several prominent points in the 
United States—lists of the American Congress, and the 
British Parliament—and in short, more valuable things 
than we care now to specify. Let us proceed to the 
extract: 

Government. 


The government of France comprises three powers or 
branches, the King, the Chamber of Peers, and the Chamber of 
Deputies ; and their threefold sanction is necessary in order to 
give validity to every law of the country; but in other respects 
their functions are distinct and determinate. 


The King. 

The executive power is vested in the King. Participating 
with the other branches the right of proposing laws, he alone is 
authorized to promulgate them. He is the supreme chief of the 
state, commands the forces both of Jand and sea, declares war, 
makes treaties of peace, alliance, and commerce, appoints to 





all offices of government, and makes the rules and ordinances 





necessary for executing the laws, without having power either 
to suspend the laws themselves, or dispense with their execution. 

The person of the King is inviolable and sacred ; but his min- 
isters are responsible. 


Chamber of Peers. 


The rights of the Peers were formerly hereditary ; but, in 
1831, their hereditary rights were abolished ; and they are now 
nominated for life by the King, who can select them only from 
among those men who have held, for a certain time, high public 
offices, such as those of ministers, generals, counsellors of 
state, prefects, mayors of cities of 30,000 inhabitants or more, 
presidents of royal courts, members of the Institute, members 
of general councils, or of councils of commerce, &c. 

The Chamber of Peers participates the legislative power with 
that of the Deputies and with the King. It is convoked at the 
same time as the Chamber of Deputies, and it can hold no ses- 
sion at any time when the Chamber of Deputies is not also in 
session. Nevertheless, as it has cognizance of the crimes of 
high treason and of outrages against the safety of the state, it 
may, in this case only, and for the exercise exclusively of its 
judicial functions, form itself into a court of justice, even at a 
time when the Chamber of Deputies is not in session. The 
Chamber of Peers occupies the Palace of the Luxembourg, 
which has been successively the residence of Maria de Medicis, 
of the family of Orleans, of the Directory, of the First Consul 
Bonaparte, of the Conservatory Senate, &c. Its sessions are 
public. 

The number of members of the Chamber of Peers is about 
200. Baron Pasquier, Speaker. 

The names of the Peers may be seen in the American Almanac 
for 1836. 

Chamber of Deputies. 

This body is composed of Deputies elected, every five years, 
by 459 colleges, distributed among the departments in propor- 
tion to their population ; and to these colleges all Frenchmen, 
who perform certain conditions specified by one of the funda- 
mental laws, are summoned. In order to be eligible as a deputy, 
a Frenchman must be thirty years of age and pay a direct tax of 
500 francs ; and, in order to be an elector, he must pay a direct 
tax of 200 francs. To the King pertains the right of convoking 
the Chamber of Deputies; he may also prorogue or dissolve it ; 
but in this last case he must convoke a new one within three 
months. The Chamber of Deputies meets at Paris in the palace 
which formerly belonged to the family of Bourbon-Condé. Its 
sessions are public. 

All the power of the Chamber of Deputies consists in delibe- 
rating and voting respecting laws, which must also obtain the 
assent of the other two branches ; but, with respect to the execu- 
tion of them, it takes no part. Taking no part either in the 
nomination or the dismission of functionaries of any class, it 
exercises, in relation to the government of the country, only an 
oversight and control. Every year, the law relating to the finan- 
ces or budget, which gives authority for collecting the taxes, and 
for disposing, under certain restrictions, of the revenue which 
they afford, is submitted to its vote, before it undergoes an 
examination in the other Chamber. It is then by giving its 
assent, or rather its refusal, that it can make known to the 
country whether it approves or disapproves of the proceedings 
ofthe executive power. 

The present Chamber of Deputies was elected in 1837. Num- 
ber, 459. Charles Dupin, Speaker. 





ACROSTIC 


On a famous belle, who had just completed a ‘‘ stuff shoe,” of 

questionable utility. * 

Careless she is, every one must allow— 

And oh! how bewitching, we all must avow ; 

There’s a great deal of nature and a little of art,— 

Howe’er, she finds way direct to the heart: 

And though she has faults—has not many a belle ? 

Reason, in time, will her vanity quell— 

In fine, she’s kind-hearted, virtuous and true; 

Never willing to work—except on a stuff shoe ; 

Ever ready to do good—and—evil loo. 
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MR. ADAMS’S LETTER, 
TO CERTAIN YOUNG MEN IN BALTIMORE. 


Mr. White,—One of the readers of your Messenger, 
has a reason for desiring the insertion in your next 
number, the following letter of Mr. Adams to the young 
men of the Franklin Association in Baltimore, in re- 
ference to the selection of a young men’s library. 

It is desired also to append some observations far- 
ther, on the same subject, which, if worthy of a place 
at allin the Messenger, the admirable thoughts of the 
learned ex-president may happily introduce. 


Washington, 22d June, 1838, 

Gentlemen :—I have no words to express my gratitude for the 
kind feelings and more than friendly estimate of my character, 
contained in your letter of the 9th inst., and am not less at a loss 
for language to utter the humiliation of a deep conviction how 
little your panegyric has been deserved. 

Were it even so far deserved that I could feel myself qualified 
to give you the advice which you desire, it would afford me the 
most heartfelt pleasure to give it ; but situated in life as you rep- 
resent yourselves to be, I could scarcely name any list of 
books, or of authors which I could recommend as equally 
worthy of attention to youall. The first, and almost the only 
book deserving such universal recommendation, is the Bible— 
and in recommending that, I fear that some of you will think I 
am performing a superfluous and others a very unnecessary 
office—yet such is my deliberate opinion. The Bible is the book 
of all others to be read at all ages and in all conditions of human 
life ;—not to be read once or twice or thrice through, and then 
to be laid aside ; but to be read in small portions of one or two 
chapters, every day, and never to be intermitted, unless by 
some overruling necessity. 

This attentive and repeated reading of the Bible, in small por- 
tions every day, leads the mind to habitual meditation upon sub- 
jects of the highest interest to the welfare of the individual in 
this world, as well as to prepare him for that hereafter, to which 
we are all destined. It furnishes rules of conduct for our con- 
duct towards others in our social relations. In the command- 
ments delivered from Sinai, in the inimitable sublimity of the 
Psalms and of the prophets, in the profound and concentrated 
observations upon human life and manners, embodied in the 
Proverbs of Solomon, in the philosophical allegory so beauti- 
fully set forth in the narrative of facts, whether real or imagi- 
nary, of the Book of Job, an active mind cannot peruse a single 
chapter and lay the book aside to think, and take it up again 
to-morrow, without finding in it advice for our own conduct, 
which we may turn to useful account in the progress of our 
daily pilgrimage upon earth--and when we pass from the Old 
Testament to the New, we meet at once a system of universal 
morality, founded upon one precept of universal application, 
pointing us to peace and good will towards the whole race of 
man for this life and to peace with God, and an ever blessed 
existence hereafter. 

My friends, if all or any of you have spiritual pastors to guide 
you in the paths of salvation, do not imagine that I am en- 
croaching upon the field of their appropriate services: I speak 
as aman of the world to men of the world, and I say to you 
search the scriptures! If ever you tire of them in seeking for 
arule of faith and a standard of morals, search them as records 
of h’story. General and compendious history is one of the 
fountains of hnman knowledge, to which you should all resort 
with steady and persevering pursuit. The Bible contains the 
only authentic introduction to the history of the world; and in 
storing your minds with the facts of this history, you will im- 
mediately perceive the need of assistance from geography and 
chronology. These assistances you may find in many of the 
Bibles published with commentaries, and you can have no dif_i- 
culty in procuring them. Acquaint yourselves with the chro- 
nology and geography of the Bible—that will lead you to a 
general knowledge of chronology and of geography, ancient 
and modern, and these will open to you an inexhaustible foun- 
tain of knowledge respecting the globe which you inhabit, and 
respecting the race of man, its inhabitant, to which you your- 
selves belong. You may pursue these inquiries just so far as 











your time and inclination will permit. Give one hour of men- 
tal application,—for you must not read without thinking, or 
you will read to liule purpose,—give an hour of joint reading 
and thought to the chronology, and one to the geography of 
the Bible, and if it introduces you to too hard a study, stop 


there. Even for those two hours, you will ever after read the 
Bible, and any other history, with more fruit—more intelli- 
gence—more satisfaciion. But, if those two hours excite your 
curiosity, and tempt you to devote part of an hour every day 
for a year or years, to study thoroughly the chronology and 
geography of the Bible, it will not only Jead you far deeper than 
you will otherwise ever penetrate into the knowledge of the 
book, but it will spread floods of light upon every step you shall 
ever afterwards take in acquiring the know!edge of profane 
history, and upon the local habitation of every tribe of man, 
and upon the name of every nation into which the children of 
Adam have been divided. 

There are many other subsidiary studies, to which you may 
devote more or less of time, for the express purpose of making 
your Bible reading more intelligible to yourselves. It is a book 
which neither the most ignorant and weakest, nor the most 
learned and intelligent mind can read without improvement. 

There are other books of great worth and of easy acquisition, 
which I suppose will be accessible to you all. The libraries of 
useful and of entertaining knowledge—the Family Library, the 
Monthly and Quarterly Reviews and Magazines, which are in 
a continual succession of publication in this country, as well as 
in England, will furnish you a constant supply of profitable 
reading; for the selection of which, time, inclination and op- 
portunity will be your wisest counsellors. As citizens of a free 
country, taking an interest in its public concerns, I am sure I 
need not remind you, how strong your impulse should be to 
seek an intimate knowledge of the history of America, from 
the voyage of Columbus, and even of his supposed predecessors, 
Prince Madloc of Wales, and the North men, down to the 
Olympiads of Andrew Jackson and Martin Van Buren. The 
American hemisphere—the continent of North America—the 
United States of America, before and since the acquisition of 
Louisiana, dnd every separate state of this union, is a series of 
historical problems of which you should systematically seek 
the solution. Read the constitution of the United States--the 
commentary of the Federalist-—the constitution and history of 
your own state---biographies, beginning with Langhorne’s Plu- 
tarch, and thence proceeding to the history of John Smith ; to the 
American biographers of Belknap and Sparks; to Washington 
Irving’s Life of Columbus ; and to the articles of Penn, and Cal- 
vert, and Locke; and Oglethorpe, which will lead you on to 
others in the Encyclopedia Americana or Conversations’ Lexi- 
con. Then the fashionable novels and poetry of the present times : 
Scott, Byron, Moore, Rogers, Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, 
two Montgomerys, Cooper, Paulding, Willis, Mrs. Hemans and 
Lady Blessington, Mrs. Sigourney and Miss Gould, and worth 
them all,Miss Edgeworth—and lastly, the reports of your coun- 
trymen, travellers in foreign lands—Dr. Dwight, Dr. Sprague, 
Mr. Bigelow, Lieutenant Slidell, and Dr. Fisk; with many 
others whose names do not at this moment occur to me. ButI 
have given you more than enough, and after all, hardly know 
whether the catalogue will meet your inquiries, or satisfy your 
expectations. After all 1 must conclude with the advice of the 
serving man to the young student in Shakspeare—‘‘ Study, 
what you most affect.’ 

And I remain your friend and fellow student for life, 

J.Q. ADAMS. 


As a farther and succinct exhibition of the rich con- 
tents of that wonderful volume, which Mr. Adams 
so justly recommends, allow me here to insert an 
extract from the charge given a few years ago, by 
the late lamented Rev. James W. Douglass to his min- 
istering brother, the Rev. Stephen Taylor, then inau- 
gurated a professor in the Presbyterian seminary of 
our own state. The charge before me, speaks of the 
church and the Bible in the following graphic and just 
language. ? 

1. “ Your office supposes a church. Your duties will 
soon discover and describe it in its origin and progress 
from remote time. You will find it in the knowledge 
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and true holiness of unfallen Adam ; in the believing 
worship of Abel; in the holy walk of Enoch; in the 
godly fear of Noah; in the faith of Abraham; and 
in the visible organization and endowments which it 
hath ever since enjoyed. 

2. “For the first two thousand years, you will find 
it without a Bible, or a standing ministry; possessing 
only the Sabbath, the simplest forms of sacrifice, and 
guided by nature and tradition. In the next two thou- 
sand years, you will find it furnished with a few sacred 
books, to preserve the history which tradition was 
beginning to forget; to teach accurately the rules of 
moral conduct, which nature did not know, or could 
not enforce; and to put the church under such an or- 
ganization, as suited its existing relations to the Saviour 
yet to come. You will find it again fully endowed 
with the Saviour’s finished work; with the Bible com- 
plete; witha preaching ministry, commissioned to all 
the world ; and with the promise of the Holy Spirit’s 
presence and power always. Here it is advanced from 
Jewish types; disburdened of Jewish ceremonies ; 
and loaded, to the Gentiles with only light, and con- 
strained by love, it moves and is moving on to univer- 
sal conquest. And finally, having described its conflicts, 
as the seals were opened, and as the trumpets were 
sounded, or the vials poured out, to our own times, 
you may venture into unfulfilled prophesy and show 
the church in its millennial glory. 

3. “ Under all these dispensations you will not fail to 
mark the strong and devoted affinities of the human 
mind for error and sin, and the remarkable expedients 
which infinite wisdom successively agopted to counter- 
act and restrain them, and to withhold miserable man 
from the depths of ignorance, error, vice, misery, and 
hell, towards which he is ever sinking. (1.) During 
its first dispensation, the church, unprovided with a 
Bible, unrestrained by a written Jaw, a standing minis- 
try, or the fear of early death, became at once corrupt. 
The earth was filled with violence—behold it was cor- 
rupt. And as the church possessed no means adequate 
to sustain, much less to restore religion, that generation 
was abandoned to the deluge, the earth carefully cleans- 
ed of their corruption, and the race started anew in the 
person of Noah, who thus became the second Adam. 
(2.) The next expedient was to shorten human life 
from seven or eight hundred to seventy or eighty years; 
giving just a tithe and no more of the former probation. 
(3.) The third expedient was to separate men into 
small communities, by confounding their language, that 
they might not corrupt one-another. But still, though 
they knew God, they liked not to retain him in their 
knowledge. These distinct tribes—one and all—became 
idolatrous ; and then (4.) God, as if weary of resisting 
the general current, set off a part, in the person of 
Abram and his descendants, for special training, and 
abandoned the rest to walk in their own ways. As 
their cup of iniquity became full, they were successively 
destroyed, and Abram stood to the true faith and wor- 
ship of God as the third Adam. The general depravity, 
meantime, was powerfully held in check by the miracu- 
lous destruction of Sodom, and other cities, for their 
exceeding wickedness; by the plagues and ruin of 
Egypt, for resisting God ; by the detail of law at Sinai; 

and by those peculiar dispensations in the wilderness, 


and instructions, which accompanied them, all which 


would be reported among the nations, and would prove 
that there was a God in Israel. (5.) The last expedient 
is the universal publication of the gospel of Christ, ac- 
companied by the Holy Spirit. If this fail, there remain- 
eth no superior, no equal, no other device. There re- 
maineth only fiery indignation to consume an incorrigi- 
ble race. But this will not fail. Under this dispensa- 
tion, our weapons are not natural, not ceremonial, but 
spiritual and mighty through God. In the first age the 
church advanced and triumphed; like Caesar—came, 
saw, and overcame. But although the truth took strong 
hold of the memory, the conscience, the heart, the life 
of a moiety of those of our race, depraved man speedily 
disengaged himself, and returned to dark and indulgent 
heathenism. The church has at length resolved to re- 
publish the gospel in all the world.” 

Such is the nucleus of knowledge gotten from the Bi- 
ble, and the history of the Bible alone. Definite and 
comprehensive as it is, it is the merest abstract, capable 
of indefinite, endless expansion, from the same source. 

I am satisfied that Mr. Adams is right in teaching 
that the Bible is properly the sun and centre of the sys- 
tem of useful human knowledge, for this life as well as 
the next. All the lights of this world, while in their 
proper orbit, revolve around it. 

Ist. Let us instance history. Not only is it true, as 
the letter observes, that the Bible contains the only au- 
thentic introduction to the history of the world, but it 
is equally true that in the Bible alone, or gotten from 
it, is the true theory of human history. “ The Most High 
rulelh among the kingdoms of men.” ‘“ That nation that 
will not serve Him shall perish.” ‘The wicked shall be 
turned into ‘ hades,” (the grave,) (or shall be capitally 
executed by decree of the great sovereign of the world,) 
and so shall “‘ all the nations that forget God.” 

This is the true theory of history. Every nation is 
subject, in its organized or political capacity, to the ge- 
neral government of Providence. Willingly or unwil- 
lingly, they are so, There are no reserved (indepen- 
dent) rights. The government of God is one grand 
consolidated monarchy. Not a despotism—but a righ- 
teous government, perfect in itselfi—* God over all, 
blessed forever.” 

Remember this, and then read the history of ancient 
kingdoms—Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Medo-Persia, 
the empire of Alexander, and of the Cesars ; or of more 
obscure Philistia, Idumea, Moab, Ammon, and the rest; 
or of the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, Tyre, Sidon, 
Ninevah, Babylon, Petra, Palmyra, or Thebes; or even 
of the still partially extant cities of Alexandria, Smyr- 
na, Constantinople, Athens, Corinth, and Rome. The 
Bible, here in the hands of the student of history, or of 
the traveller in ancient lands, is an instructive, perfect 
and necessary guide-book. It is the measuring line of 
the whole subject. The very best key to human history 
is the Bible. The very best commentary upon the Bible 
is the actual history of the world. 

As the first map in the atlas is the round world—as 
the first plate in a perfect treatise on anatomy is the dry 
skeleton, (for the reader had often seen the living man, )— 
so the Bible is most appropriately the first book in history, 
and in a sense the compend of all. ‘The commentary, in 
explaining the Bible, is obliged to tell you the history of 





and in after ages, together with the prophetic warnings 


the world ; and this, as Mr, Adams says, is properly the 
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next book ; and then turn tothe most full and perfect his- 
tory of the kingdoms and countries.in succession, with 
all that Moses and the prophets say about them, before 
you, as the text. In this succession, Egypt naturally 
comes first—“the mother of kingdoms,” as she is in 
history—“ the basest of kingdoms,” as she is in fact, up 
to the letter of prophesy. Then Assyria, with Nine- 
vah, that “exceeding great city,” her capital—until for 
her crimes she has a master given her, and thus sinks 
into the common grave of the nations that forget God. 
Then Babylon—in her day “ the golden city,” “the 
lady of kingdoms,” “the glory of kingdoms,” and “ the 
hammer of the whole earth,”-—with her wall three hun- 
dred feet high, and her temple of Belus surmounting 
the hanging gardens and overlooking those lofty walls— 
with her hundred brazen gates, and her hundred and 
twenty provinces, ruling over the kingdoms around her, 
till the maturity of her rebellion against the Author of 
the Bible, and head of the church, and father of the 
race, and sovereign of all—then her glory and her 
sceptre depart from her. Let the Bible and truthful 
history together tell it. In the same way peruse and 
ponder the annals of her successor, Medo-Persia—and 
then of the rising and the setting sun of Macedonia—- 
and then of old Rome, down till the days of her miser- 
able decrepitude. ‘ The lone mother of dead empires, 
there she sits, childless and crownless in her voiceless 
woe.” The Bible told it all hundreds of years— 


**Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled.’ 


Now thus balanced in the centre of the system, the Bi- 
ble appears, in its perfectness, the light and the warmth 
of the whole subject. And the dark and intricate wind- 
ings of human history are traced under an open sky- 
light. 

The imperfectness of every historic work, written by 
uninspired man, is the complaint of every minute scho- 
lar. Some of them are written by infidels, and full of 
hollow-hearted and somewhat hollow-headed infidelity. 
But for the Bible, they would wofully mislead us. The 
Bible out of the question, they actually do. But it is 
peculiarly gratifying to find even Gibbon, and a score 
of such, with their hatred of the Bible plain enough 
upon their page, (about as plain as their ignorance of 
it,) yet writing out at immense labor and expense the 
literal proof and fulfilment of Bible prophesy. Per- 
haps this was the design of Providence, in having so 
much of the world’s history written by enemies of the 
Bible. An intelligent and independent mind, enlight- 
ened in the serene and elevated principles of the Book 
of books, can safely enough accept the service of even 
infidel historians, in tracing out its wonderful predic- 
tions; and in such case will find himself richly stored 
in this great subject, from the pages in succession of 
Rollin, Gibbon, Hume, as also from Robinson, Wat- 
son, and others. A great deal of historic knowledge, 
both comprehensive and detailed, is gotten indirectly 
in the study of other subjects. Thus in reading the lights 
of the deistical controversy, such as Lardner or Paley, 
Watson, Wilson, Keith, McElvaine, Alexander, and 
others ; and inferior to hardly anything of the sort, is, 
“Letters to Voltaire by certain Jews of the German and 
Polish synagogue.” And minds of a certain order, will 
find themselves feasted beyond the comprehension of the 
mutitiude, in stduying (not merely reading,) the works 


of Isaac Taylor—Natural History of Enthusiasm, Fa- 
naticism, Spiritual Despotism—Saturday Evening, &c. 
Of a somewhat kindred intellectual order are the As- 
tronomical Lectures of Dr. Chalmers, and his book on 
Natural Theology, &c. Let us pass— 

2d. To a hasty notice of another instance, in illus- 
tration of the point in hand. It is Natural Theology. 
If an individual of inquiring mind were to visit the 
wonderful temple of Jupiter Ammon at Tueses, he 
would ask, if he had an opportunity, and ascertain, if 
he could, the name and history of the architect. “Well, 
the Bible has told us who is the architect of the much 
more wonderful temple of nature, with all its appropri- 
ate and interminable furniture. “ By him (Jehovah) 
were all things created.” Now the proof of this, found 
in the workmanship of nature itself, marks out the sub- 
ject of natural theology. And in the general light of 
the true religion and the particular light of this definite 
Bible statement, is this vast subject ex plored—from the 
orbit of Jupiter down to the mechanism of a wood- 
pecker’s tongue, or a fly’s foot, or a musquito’s sto- 
mach. The work of Dr. Chalmers on this subject has 
already been mentioned—Dr. Paley’s work on the same 
subject is inimitable; and the Treatise of Ferguson of 
Dunfarmline, is simple, beautiful and satisfactory, and I 
know not how many others. But I am going beyond 
my intentions, and perhaps trespassing upon the edi- 
tor’s space and the reader’s patience. 

The observation is most just—that after a young man 
will take the trouble to make himself as familiar with 
the geography of our globe as A, B, C, and with the 
outlines of chronology, and with the simple Bible, the 
profit then of all his reading will be in a ten-fold ratio. 
Every biography he reads from Plutarch, or whoever 
else—every book of travels—every review or journal— 
every weekly or daily newspaper will naturally and 
almost without intention enlarge and perfect his store 
of knowledge. 

A most valuable advantage in the acquisition of geo- 
graphical knowledge is had in the missionary publica- 
tions of our day. A most important help to an ac- 
quaintance with the Bible is enjoyed in the house of God 
every Sabbath. And a conscience at peace with the 
Bible is profitable unto all things—having the promise of 
the life that now is and of that which is to come. 





LECTURE 


ON THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


Delivered in Washington College, Va., September 10th, 1838: 
By George E. Dabney, A. M. Published by request of the 
students. 

This is a pamphlet very neatly done up, in which 
Professor Dabney sets forth “the nature, the object, 
and the utility of this branch of education.” 

The author very modestly disclaims the purpose or 
expectation of being very original; and, indeed, how 
could he be, in proving “that ancient literature is not 
mere useless lumber?” An exceedingly conclusive 
argument that he is right on this point, is found in the 
fact that successive ages and generations, from anti- 
quity down, have, without exception, given their prac- 





tical testimony to the truth of his position, 
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Think of “ the vista of time,” so frequently spoken of 
in rhetorical efforts—a long bordered avenue or road, 
extending from dim and distant antiquity, down by us, 
and onward, till the view is lost in the future. Think 
of the lengthened succession of literati of all ages, tra- 
velling on it, and holding on their weary way, burdened 
with the thoughts of the thinking men of every past 
age, and proposing to show them and leave a copy of 
them with the living thinkers of every age as they pass. 
The question is whether that burden of theirs is “‘ mere 
useless lumber?” Fools may think so, and doubtless 
do; but no one else thinks with them. The calamity 
is, that so much of that invaluable burden has actually 
been lost. Ancient literature, and foreign literature, is 
stored away in ancient and foreign languages; and a 
knowledge of these languages, particularly the ancient, 
Professor D. offers as “the key which will unlock these 
stores of information infinitely diversified, and of which 
there is no end.” They are the record of every science 
and every art known to comparatively ancient times— 
the record of more than the half of human history—the 
materials of the history of language itself—the early 
annals of the human mind—the frame-work of intellec- 
tual philosophy—and the entire original record of in- 
spired wisdom. Is this key a useless trifle—and be- 
cause, forsooth, some few of every age, and of our age, 
gifted with the knowledge of its use, have gone in and 
brought forth for our edification, some fragments and 
samples of that incalculable store? 

Professor D. assumes, without enforcing it, the impor- 
tant fact that elementary education is intended to learn 
students to think and investigate, rather than to store 
their minds with thoughts, and the résults of investiga- 
tion. The latter is a consequence of the process almost 
as much accidental as designed, while the former is the 
very end and essence of the enterprise. 

Of course, in learning young minds to think, we must 
make them think“ practice makes perfect ;” and in 
making them think, we must give them something to 
think about, something to think after, and something 
to think for. In this view of the case simply, it mat- 
ters no great deal what the subject is, provided this 
process actually go on, and go on by rule, and go on 
with vigor. The lecturer offers the ancient languages 
for this purpose: their orthography, etymology and 
syntax—their structure, their spirit, their graces and 
embellishments—the new skies they open—the new 
worlds of thought and knowledge to which they lead, 
and the exhaustless mines of literary, scientific, and 
intellectual discovery, to which they are the avenue 
and the entrance. 

“This study,” says he, “when properly conducted, 
may be made a sort of gymnasium of the mind, giving 
more or less exercise and discipline to all its faculties.” 
“If the mind should retain no single idea from the 
study of the classics, it will have acquired habits of 
thought—a muscular power—which will be of infi- 
nite advantage in the prosecution of its future re- 
searches.” 

In justice to the author, we insert the following para- 
graph as a sample of his style—reminding him, how- 
ever, that the word “ mobocracy” is of illegitimate com- 
position, being the union of an English word, (scarcely 
English,) and a Greek one. Democracy is the word, 
and it is sufficiently expressive, 


‘This argument has been hitherto conducted, as if classical 
studies were merely a means to some end, extraneous to them- 
selves; as if the Greek and Roman languages contained no 
ideas worthy of preservation—no specimens of true eloquence— 
of genuine poetry—of elegant history—of valuable moral and 
philosophical discussion. But the concurrent opinion of learned 
men, since the revival of learning, has been, that they abound 
with excellent models of composition and argument on all those 
subjects ; that in them, the statesman, the poet, the philosopher, 
and the historian, may find materials for thought, and examples 
to correct and elevate the taste. The standard authors in Eng- 
lish, as well as the other modern languages, owe much of their 
excellence to the study and imitation of the ancients. They 
abound so much with quotations from Latin and Greek, that no 
modern can fully understand the masters of his own literature 
without some acquaintance with those languages. It is notmy 
purpose to unite in that senseless and indiscriminate praise of 
the ancients, so common with many, who have never really ap- 
preciated the excellence which they are in the habit of lauding. 
The classic writers are fair subjects of criticism, and blind ad- 
miration of them is as absurd and pernicious, as it ever must be, 
when its object isa mere human composition. Some authors, 
indeed, have been consecrated by the united approval of suc- 
ceeding generations of scholars. In examining their writings, 
we should recollect that what appears to the superficial critic a 
blemish, is often a beauty in the estimation of profound scholars. 
A proper appreciation of their qualities requires an independent, 
but not a rash and conceited exercise of judgment. An exami- 
nation in this spirit must bring us to the conclusion, that in works 
of taste and imagination the ancients have never been surpass- 
ed; while in treatises on moral, physical, and perhaps political 
science, the writers of christendom have all the advantages, 
which increased experience and revelation can give them. To 
the poet, the orator, and the historian, the classic writers furnish 
excellent models for imitation, and constant subjects of medita- 
tion and admiration. Their simplicity, their condensed power, 
their ardent bursts of feeling, the perfect finish of many of their 
compositions, are worthy ofall praise. Would that their noble 
models of eloquence could be imitated by some of the prolix 
orators of our own day, whose only excellence consists in mul- 
tiplying words without either knowledge or taste! Our sickly, 
sentimental poets, too, whose strains abound in flowers, sun- 
beams, and other such common places, might well derive energy 
simplicity and taste from the pure masters of the ancient lyre. 
It is by no means my wish, if it were possible, to depreciate, in 
your estimation, the great men whose writings have immortaliz- 
ed British literature. Still farther is it from my intention to ad- 
vocate the study of ancient authors, to the exclusion of an ac- 
quaintance with our own. On the contrary, I regard it as one of 
the happiest effects of a classical education—that it qualifies the 
mind for a more entire appreciation and higher relish for our own 
standard authors. Our Erskine, our Burke, our Milton, and 
our Hume, do not yield the palm to the Demosthenes, the Cicero, 
the Homer, and the Tacitus of ancienttimes. But a comparison 
of distinguished authors on similiar subjects at periods so remote, 
enlarges the understanding and improves the taste. The moral 
and philosophical speculations, contained in the Latin and Greek 
writers, although not corrected and purified by the infallible 
knowledge since derived from revelation, are well worthy of an 
attentive consideration. They have much valuable truth mixed 
with error and absurdity. It is delightful to perceive, through 
the midst of pagan darkness, those gleams of moral and reli- 
gious light in authors, who were not destined to see the sun of 
revelation arise in its brightness. In politics, too, although their 
authors do not deserve to be held up to unqualified admiration, 
as their poets and orators may be, they had many valuable ideas. 
The ambitious aristocracy of Rome, the licentious mobocracy of 
Athens, and the unnatural government of Sparta, are certainly 
undeserving of imitation. Yet the history of their rise and down- 
fall, with the reflections of their great men on the excellencies 
which elevated, and the errors which sunk them, deserve an 
attentive examination and perusal. Minds, such as those of 
Demosthenes, Cicero, Plato, Xenophon, and Tacitus, must of 
necessity throw light on every subject on which they touch. 
They point out to us the weakness, as well as strength of the 
governments under which they lived, and enable us to derive 
lessons of encouragement from their partial success, as wel! as 
of warning from their ultimate failure.’ 
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THE AMREETA, 
OR, DRINK OF IMMORTALITY. 
A Hind Fable. 
BY CHARLES M. F. DEEMS. 


On Mount Meri,—whose top sublime 
Knows not the stealthy step of time, 
Around whose form, forever bright, 
Is thrown the radiant robe of light, 
Whose brilliant diadem, 
Of many a glittering gem, 
Is with the eternal glory blended, 
Where human thought has ne’er ascended,— 
In deep debate 
The hosts of heaven in council sate. 


Each sinless soor,t 

Spotless and pure, 
Bent all his matchless powers of mind 
The much desired drink to find : 

And every soul 
Seemed burning with an inward fire— 
A deep, absorbing, fixed desire 

To seize the bowl, 

To quaff the nectar, and forever be 

Clothed with immortality. 


Narayan first the silence broke, 
And to creating Brahma spoke : 
** With a mountain stir the ocean ; 
In its raging, wild commotion, 
In its billows you shall see 
The drink of immortality :” 
The god consented, and at his command 
The soors went forth, a potent, heavenly band ; 
And called from Padalon’st hot floors, 
To aid their work, the cursed asoors.t 
Iv. 


Frowning in the distance, far 
Above the clouds, stood Mount Mandar ; 
Yet, in the depths profound of earth, 
That lofty mountain had its birth. 
The king of serpents went, by Brahma told, 
And tore the mountain from its giant-hold, 
And to the ocean’s side, 
With his vast load he hied ; 
While soors and asoors, in expectant mood, 
Around him stood. 
v. 


The tortoise-king stood 
In the depths of the flood, 


And on his back the ponderous weight bore up; 


And the serpent-king wound 
His soft fold around 
The monster-mountain like a pliant rope: 


* The fable (of which this poem claims to be little more than 
a paraphrase) may be found in all its details, in the last note to 
Southey’s ‘* Curse of Kehama.” 

t The soors or suras are the good spirits, and the asoors or 
asuras, the evil spirits of Hindoo mythology. 

t Padalon, the place of eternal torment. 








In combination strong, 

They ranged themselves along ; 
Each spirit showed himself intent to be 
The first in gaining immortality. 


Vi. 
And as they drew the serpent out, 
A cloud of smoke 
‘Upon them broke ; 
The hurricane wind and the flashing flame, 
From the dragon-mouth of the monster came, 
And played about 
The pure and heavenly band, 
That stood upon the strand, 
And licked the shore, 
That echoed to the troubled ocean’s roar. 
vil. 
The light flame leaped to the side of the mountain, 
And herb and flower, 
And woody bower, 
Threw their blaze high 
To the lurid sky ;. 
And the bubbling fountain 
Hissed as it threw its waves away 
In misty spray ; 
And round the lofty pyre 
Were spread the dazzling wings of fire. 
vill. 
Then came a mighty cloud, 
And on the conflagration raging loud, 
Its dashing torrent fell ; 
And the juice of the herb and the sap of the tree, 
Floated downwards to the sea, 
And mingled with its swell. 
This was the amreeta pure, 
For which many a soor, 
From age to age, had heaved a sigh— 
The drink of immortality. 
1x, 
The scathed mountain still was turned ; 
And as they churned, 
The moon, with her soft, silvery beam, 
Forth issued from the stream ; 
The goddess Fortune, from her lily throne 
Came out; then the divine 
Elivening spirit of wine— 
And in her cause 
Followed the snow-white horse: 
All bent their footsteps upward to the sun. 
x. 
Then came a spirit with th’ amreeta drink ; 
And as he stood upon the brink, 
And slowly lifted up 
The precious cup— 
The asoors claimed it as their due, 
And quickly to their weapons flew : 
Narayan stooping Jow, 
Stood ’mid the tumult, in a beauteous form, 
As the bright bow 
Plays on the frowning visage of the storm. 
xi. 
Before his smile 
The cloud of battle floated back awhile, 
And in the contest, from the hand 
Of Narayan, the heavenly band 
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Received the precious cup, 
In which was all their hope, 
To slake their burning thirst— 
And for a moment all was still ; 
But ere the spirits had their fill, 
The asoors like a tempest on them burst. 


XIL. 
Onward with a cry they went— 
And in their wild, discordant yell, 
It seemed as though the voice of hell 
And ali the damned were blent. 
Forward their course they wended, 
And like a storm, descen:'ed 
To sweep the earth, to crush and break, 
With brand and stake, 
And shouting long and loud, 
Pressed on the infernal crowd. 


XI. 
Then from the sun 
Narayan called his weapon down— 
Lovely, yet terrible to view 
The sheckra* through the inane flew ; 
The asoors admire 
That dreaded instrument of burnished fire; 
And as they gazed, the lambent flame 
Slowly to Narayan came, 
Who seized it in his mighty hand 
And dashed it at the affrighted band. 
XIV. 
Forth it leapt, 
And o’er the earth in terror swept: 
It tore, and burned, and crushéd a path, 
As through the asoors it rushed in wrath. 
Awhile ’twould shoot on high, 
And flash across the sky, 
And then ’twould drop from heaven, 
And run along the earth like liquid levin, 
And lap the blood 
That on the ground in stagnant puddles stood. 


XV. 


With tree and rock, 
And dreadful shock, 
The asuras in their desperation rushed, 
And would have crushed, 
The purer spirits in the fight ; 
And with superior might 
They tore the lofty hills asunder, 
And dashed them to the earth with thunder; 
But in a moment all the hellish host 
Were in a shower of golden arrows lost. 
XVI. 
O’erwhelmed with fright 
The evil spirits turned to flight,— 
Some threw themselves in the wild commotion 
Of the raging, tempest-tost ocean, 
And others found 
Retreat in caverns under ground, 
And sought again 
The raging pain 
Which fate has doomed them to endure, 
Forever and forevermore. 


* The sheckra is an instrument frequently seen in the repre- 
sentations of Hindoo idols, It is double-pointed, and when used 
is held in the middle. 








xVil. 

Mount Mander, the monstrous, to its former bed, 
With songs, and rejoicing, and praises, was led ; 

The sheckra, all harmless in beauty, ascended, 

And with the warm light-flood of glory was blended ; 
The thrice blissful spirits, their vast labor done, 
Quaffed free the amreeta, so painfully won. 


Then the suras rejoicing, in gladness gave out 

The token of triumph, a rapturous shout— 

And the sea, and the shore, and the firmament rung, 
As the pean of victory by millions was sung. 


Dickinson College, 1839. 





MOLA DI GAETA. 


A SKETCH FROM THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A TRAVELLER. 


Tu quoque litoribus nostris, A.neia nutrix, 
ZZternam moriens famam, Caieta dedisti : 
Et nunc servat honos sedem tuus ; ossaque nomen 
Hesperia in magna, si qua est ea gloria, signat. 
Virgil JEnead, Lib. VII. 


The faintest signs of dawn were scarcely visible, 
when we set out from Velletri. We had left Rome on 
the previous morning for Naples, and our route this day 
traversed the celebrated Pontine Marshes—a region of 
disease and desolation. This “ Serbonian Bog” stretches 
from Cesterna to Terracini—a distance of from twenty- 
five to thirty miles—between the first range of the Ap- 
penines, and an extensive forest, which bounds it with 
short intervals, upon the sea coast. It is caused by the 
want of declivity, which prevents the streams thut flow 
from the mountains, from discharging themselves freely. 
Two small rivers traverse it, besides several minor 
streams. Many efforts have been made to drain it, both 
by Roman emperors and modern pontiffs: the last of 
which was that of Pius VI. in the eighteenth century, 
but without complete success. A fine modern road, 
elevated above the general level, and bordered with 
rows of elm and poplar, has been constructed along the 
course of the ancient Appian Way. Parallel with it 
is the principal canal, with which numerous smaller 
trenches communicate. The soil is generally let to 
large farmers, who reside in Rome, while the labor is 
performed by overseers and husbandmen from the inte- 
rior, who do not long resist the deleterious influence of 
the atmosphere. The produce in grain is large in some 
places, and the pastures are rich, affording sustenance 
to numerous buffaloes, while great herds of swine roam 
through the dense forest, which, with slight intervals, 
shuts out the view of the sea. The popular opinion 
which asczibes the unhealthiness of Rome to the Pon- 
tine Marshes, is, I am persuaded, erroneous. They 
are too distant, and moreover separated from the capi- 
tal by spurs of the Appenines, besides which the Cam- 
pagna di Romagna itself affords a sufficient explanation 
of the melancholy phenomenon. As we passed through 
this “ marish, vast and foul,” this dreary “slough of 
despond,” my feelings soon partook of the gloom of the 
scene, and I sank into no enviable state of mind. The 
sombre landscape was wrapt in a profound stillness, 
which was not repose, but the lethargy of “ summer’s 





noontide air.” The silence of day is more impressive 
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than that of night. It addresses itself to the eye as well to 
the ear. The oblivious veil of darkness is not then thrown 
over nature, which seems paralyzed and oppressed 


rather than at rest. [ could not resist the general 
contagion ; and in spite of the popular prejudice which 
deems it fatal to sleep while crossing these pestilential 
plains, I fell back upon my seat and lapsed into a pro- 
found slumber. 

When I awoke, we were already in view of Terracina, 
where we were to halt a couple of hours during the 
greatest heat of the day. This town, which is at the 
south-eastern extremity of the Pontine Marshes, though 
formerly of some note, is now a miserable place, noto- 
rious as the resort of bandits and outlaws. It has a 
population of nine or ten thousand, and boasts among 
its edifices, a cathedral, a dark and gloomy structure, as 
well as a palace, built by Pius VI., who made Terra- 
cina his frequent residence while engaged in the effort 
to drain the territory which I have just described. It is 
built in the vicinity of the Appian Way, and traces of 
the ancient port of Antonius Pius are still visible. The 
ruins of the ancient city of Anxur are also to be seen 
in its environs. 

Terracina has an aspect strikingly wild and desolate. 
It lies immediately upon the shore of the Mediterra- 
nean, whose waves lave the very walls of the houses, 
stretching also upon a craggy, precipitous eminence, 
which rises abruptly from the centre of the town. It 
was here I saw for the first time, and not without 
singular emotion, palm-trees of spontaneous growth, 
whose gaunt, towering stems, surmounted by a radia- 
ting canopy of enormous leaves, struck me as fit em- 
blems of barbaric Africa. We were detained at this 
desolate looking place, until my patience was nearly 
exhausted. I will not, as is the wont of travellers, 
dwell upon the discomforts of the inn, or the wretched- 
ness of the repast. To me the greatest inconvenience 
was the delay, and it was with no small satisfaction that 
I heard, at length, the cry of the veturino, “Andiamo 
Signori !” 

In passing out of the town, I was struck by a pecu- 
liar discoloration of the rocks and adjoining waves, 
which emitted a noisome, sulphureous odor. These 
phenomena, frequent in the volcanic regions of Italy, 
never failed to fill me with solemn and painful emotions, 
They speak of a power beneath, at war with the arts 
of man and the beauties of nature. They vividly recall 
those awful calamities which have covered some of the 
fairest portions of the earth with “‘ blackness and deso- 
lation.” They are prelusive of that final doom, which 
we are assured is to involve our world in a universal 
catastrophe. Alas, poor Italy ! how many causes have 
combined to lay waste the beauty of her features! The 
enmity of nature, the violence of man, the hand of God, 
have all been upon her, and have left of her nothing but 
a lovely ruin. 


Alas, o’er these fair scenes 
Wild terror strides ; their stubborn rocks are rent ; 
Their mountains sink—their yawning caverns flame ; 
And fiery torrents roll impetuous down, 
Proud cities deluging ; Pompeian towers, 
Aud Herculaneum. 


Dyer. 


The road continued, at intervals, to wind along the 
coast, and the sea was rarely entirely out of view. The 
country through which we passed, formerly the theatre 








of interesting events, the site of flourishing towns, ard 
the abode of a crowded population, has sadly declined 
from its ancient prosperity. The traveller sees nothing 
but marshy plains, with here and there a wretched 
looking town, straggling along the edge of the water, 
and apparently inhabited exclusively by fishermen. 
Among these the most considerable is Fondi, which, 
although situated in a fertile plain, covered with poplar, 
orange, cypress and myrtle, presents a most dingy and 
desolate aspect. Its inhabitants, who do not enjoy a 
very good reputation, suffer much from the malaria of 
the surrounding plains, which are subject to frequent 
inundation. It is built upon the Appian Road, which 
is composed of large flags fitted together without ce- 
ment. How admirable must be the work which has 
survived so many centuries ! 

Altogether the scenes and emotions of the day had 
been of a melancholy cast, and I was in no enviable 
state of feelings, when, fatigued in mind and ‘body, we 
approached Mola di Gaeta, where we were to put up for 
the night. But how shall I describe the sudden trans- 
formation which both the scene and my feelings under- 
went? In the midst of a rich and fragrant valley, a 
lovely village lay reclined in the bosom of a gentle bay, 
which yields not even to Naples in the softer features of 
beauty. The white walls of the houses, embosomed in 
gardens, shone, from their contrast, with the dark ver- 
dure by which they were partially screened. Groves of 
orange, and citron, and fig, and mastic, and myrtle, 
with other beauteous or fragrant trees and shrubs, and 
here and there a shining cottage, or dimly discerned 
ruin, were scattered along the shore, which terminated 
in a promontory, crowned by the white walls and cas- 
tellated towers of the town of Gaeta. On one side rose 
the blue hills of the Appenine, while on the other the 
eye traced an extensive outline of coast, gay with vil- 
lages, vineyards, gardens and cottages. Numerous 
skiffs—their white sails impelled by a gentle breeze— 
were approaching the land, to take refuge for the night 
in the coves and inlets which indented the shore. The 
rays of the sun, which was just sinking beneath the 
horizon, burnished a sky of unclouded brilliancy, while 
the soft expanse of the water beneath, glowing with the 
horizontal beams of the descending luminary, and the 
brightness reflected from above, seemed literally to 
flow with molten gold. Presently a milder flush dif- 
fused itself over the gorgeous seene, which gradually 
invested itself with the soft, voluptuous tints of an 
Italian twilight. 

Never had I been so affected by the tranquil beauty 
of nature; never had earth appeared so lovely to my 
eyes. I could not sufficiently contemplate the en- 
chanting spectacle, whose charm held my spirit abso- 
lutely spe!l-bound. I roved among the luxuriant groves 
and fragrant gardens, inhaling with delight the perfume 
that floated on “ Favonian airs,” and listening with 
rapture to the song of the nightingales among the 
branches. By slow degrees the shades of evening came 
on, changing but not withdrawing the beauties of the 
scene. The queen of night succeeded to the king of 
day, shedding a mild and pearly lustre over the distant 
hills, the bright walls, the rich foliage and mellow 
waves, which broke in sparkling ripples upon a spotless 
beach. A gentle breeze, floating through flowers and 





fruitage, filled the air with fragrance, and fanned the 
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fevered temples with its cooling wings. The dark ver- 
dure of the orange and the cypress seemed tipped with 
silver, as it rustled with the stirring air. It was an 
evening never to be forgotten. A delightful calm dif- 
fused itself throughout my whole frame, and plunged 
my soul in a delicious reverie. it was not the quietude 
of languor, but the eloquent silence of thoughts too 
big for utterance. But I fear to give expression to 
emotions which must have been felt to be believed. 
Nothing, it has been said, cools us like the enthusiasm 
of others. 

Sweet Mola di Gaeta! How often amid scenes of 
gloom and hours of sadness, has my spirit taken unto 
herself wings, and revisited thy lovely shore! How 
often amid the strife of factions, the din of business, the 
heartless sounds of gaiety, the fever and the agitation 
of the world, have [ turned wistfully from the present 
to the past, and wandered in soul among thy “ gardens 
of the Hesperides!” Sweet Mola di Gaeta. 

J. L. M, 





THE FIRST STATUE OF CANOVA. 


(Translated from the French for the ‘‘ Southern Literary 


Messenger.”’) 


There are, doubtless, few of our readers who have 
not heard mentioned with honor the name of the great 
Canova, that skilful sculptor of modern times, whose 
admirable statues have almost taken rank amongst the 
master-pieces which Grecian antiquity has transmitted 
to us. Canova, like many other great men, owed his 
rise solely to himself. Diligent labor was the only 
source of his fortune, and the first attempts of his in- 
fancy presaged the success of his mature age. 

Canova was an Italian, the son of a mason. All the 
education which he received from his father consisted in 
learning the business of his trade. As soon as his 
strength permitted, he learned to handle the trowel and 
the hammer, to mix the plaster and to place the gravel— 
occupations which he discharged with sufficient zeal 
and activity to be soon able to serve as the journeyman 
or rather the companion of his father, notwithstanding 
his youth. But in the frequent intervals of repose, 
which his weakness rendered indispensable, he amused 
himself by observing the different objects which he saw 
about him—with sketching them roughly with brick or 
hard stone upon the wall against which he leaned, or 
even with modelling their forms in the plaster and 
cement which he had just mixed. These constant 
exercises, practiced with as much perseverance as 
intelligence, soon rendered him familiar with the prac- 
tice of drawing and of sculpture in relief. But his 
youthful talent was unknown to all, even to his father, 
who only concerned himself with his greater or less 
skill in passing the plaster to the sieve and in pouring 
enough water into the trough. 

A whimsical event suddenly occurred to reveal it to 
all the world. 

His father had been summoned to make some repairs 
in the country house of a rich lord of the neighborhood. 


act as his journeyman, and the genteel carriage of the 
little Canova soon procured him the affection of the 
chief cook and of all the scullions of the house, so that, 
the day’s work being ended, Canova did not stir from 
the pantry, where he executed in crumb of bread or in 
plaster grotesque figures and caricatures, which delight- 
ed the valets, and in return they fed him in the style of 
my lord. 

One day there was an entertainment at the country 
house. Canova was in the kitchen, playing with the 
scullions, when they suddenly heard a cry of despair 
from the pantry, and saw the head cook coming out in 
alarm, throwing up his cap, striking his breast and 
tearing his hair. After the first moments of astonish- 
ment, they crowded round him. “I am lost,” he cried, “I 
am lost! My magnificent master-piece! my palace, 
which I had built for the dinner! see in what a condi- 
tion it is!” 

And with a pathetic gesture, he showed an edifice of 
pastry, which he had just drawn from the oven. Alas, 
it was burnt, covered with ashes, and half demolished. 
There was a general cry of surprise and grief. 

“What is to be done?” demanded the chief cook ; 
“here is the dinner hour. I have not time to make 
another. 1am lost! My lord expects for the dessert 
something remarkabie. He will turn me away !” 

During these lamentations, Canova walked round the 
demolished palace and considered it with attention. 

“Ts this for eating ?” he inquired. 

“Oh! no, my little one,” answered the chief cook, “it 
is only to look at.” 

“ Ah well, all is safe. I promise you something better 
than that in an hour from now. Hand me that lump of 
butter.” 

The chief cook, astonished, but already half persuaded 
by his boldness, gave him all he wanted ; and of this 
lump of butter, Canova made a superb lion, which he 
sprinkled with meal, mounted on a pedestal of rich 
architecture, and before the appointed hour, exhibited 
his finished work to the wondering spectators. The 
chief cook embraced him with tears in his eyes, call- 
ed him his preserver, and hastened to place upon the 
table the extemporaneous master-piece of the young 
mason. 

There was a cry of admiration from the guests. 
Never had they seen, said they, so remarkable a piece 
of sculpture. They demanded the author of it. 

“Doubtless one of my people,” answered my lord, 
with a satisfied air; and he asked the chief cook. 

He blushed, stammered, and ended by confessing 
what had happened. All the company wished to see 
the young journeyman, and overwhelmed Canova with 
praises. lt was decided at once that the master of the 
household should take charge of him, and have him go 
through studies suitable to his precocious talent. 

They had no cause to repent of this decision. We 
have seen that Canova knew how to profit by the les- 
sons of his masters, whom he soon excelled. Never- 
theless, in the midst of his celebrity, he was pleased 
with remembering the adventure of the lion of but- 
ter, and said he was very sorry that it had been melt- 
ed. “I hope,” he added, “that my later statues wil 
be more solid, otherwise my reputation runs a great 
risk.” 





He had taken his son with him, according to custom, to 
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